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1935 

An  Afternoon  Meeting  was  held  on  May  i6th  at  Thorpe  and 
Egham  and  Windlesham.  The  places  visited  were  :  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Thorpe,  where  Mr.  Reginald  H.  Pearson,  Secretary  of  the 
Monumental  Brass  Society,  spoke  on  the  brasses  in  the  Church 
especially  noticing  the  palimpsest  discovered  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson's  Handbook  of  Surrey  Brasses. 

Great  Fosters,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  Elizabethan 
houses  in  the  county,  and  dates  from  1601-3.  It  is  a  brick  building 
with  elaborate  gables,  carved  brick  pinnacles,  and  moulded  copings 
and  parapets.  Inside  are  good  plaster  ceilings,  chalk  mantels 
and  panelled  rooms.     The  property  is  now  used  as  an  hotel. 

The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Windlesham,  where  the  party 
was  received  by  the  rector,  Rev.  J.  Archibald. 

An  Excursion  was  held  at  Salisbury  on  June  12th  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  George  Engleheart,  F.S.A.,  when  members  visited 
Stonehenge  and  Old  Sarum.  The  excursion  concluded  with  a 
visit  to  the  Salisbury,  South  Wilts  and  Blackmore  Museum,  where 
members  were  received  by  Mr.  Frank  Stevens,  O.B.E.,  F.S.A. 

The  Annual  Excursion  was  held  on  July  i8th  at  Oxted  and 
Limpsfield.  The  meeting  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Keen, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  who  spoke  on  the  examples  of  domestic  architecture 
visited,  and  Mr.  Philip  M.  Johnston,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  addressed 
the  members  on  the  Churches.  The  Society  visited  the  Churches 
of  St.  Peter,  Tandridge,  St.  Peter,  Limpsfield,  and  St.  Mary,  Oxted, 
and  the  following  houses  :  Barrow  Green  Court,  by  permission 
of  Capt.  Hoskins  Master,  a  Jacobean  red  brick  building  with  three 
fine  gables  on  the  East  Front  and  original  oak  panelling  and  fire- 
places inside  ;  De  Tillens,  by  permission  of  Horace  Barry,  Esq., 
a  fifteenth-century  timber  house  with  the  original  hall  divided 
with  an  upper  storey  at  a  later  date  ;  Stocketts  Manor,  by  per- 
mission of  W.  S.  Edgson,  Esq.,  a  good  example  of  Elizabethan 
domestic  architecture. 

vii 
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An  Afternoon  Meeting  was  held  on  September  25th  at  Bramley 
and  Great  Tangley,  with  Mr.  V.  J.  B.  Torr  as  lecturer.  Members 
first  visited  East  Manor,  Bramley,  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Van 
Lessen.  This  is  an  interesting  example  of  Elizabethan  manor 
house  of  timber  construction,  and  contains  fragments  of  extensive 
wall  decorations  of  the  period.  After  tea  a  visit  was  paid  to  Great 
Tangley  Manor  House,  Wonersh,  which  has  been  described  in 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  278-281,  of  the  Surrey  Archseological  Collections. 

An  Additional  Meeting  was  held  on  October  12th  at  Doughty 
House,  Richmond,  by  invitation  of  Sir  Herbert  Cook,  Bart.,  to 
view  his  well-known  collection  of  pictures  by  Old  Masters.  The 
party  was  conducted  round  the  galleries  by  Mr.  Maurice  C.  Brock- 
well,  the  Curator. 

1936 

The  Spring  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Public  Record  Office  on 
March  21st,  when  members  visited  the  Museum.  A  special  exhibi- 
tion of  documents  relating  to  Surrey  was  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
and  members  were  also  given  a  demonstration  of  the  work  of 
restoring  and  preserving  old  documents.  The  party  was  received 
and  conducted  by  Mr.  Hilary  Jenkinson,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  R.  L. 
Atkinson,  M.C. 

An  Afternoon  Meeting  was  held  on  May  20th  at  Walton-on- 
Thames  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Warburton.  Members 
first  visited  the  Church  where  they  were  received  by  the  Vicar, 
the  Rev.  R.  M.  Pattison-Muir,  M.A.,  who  described  the  chief  features 
of  the  Church. 

The  party  then  visited  Walton  Manor,  by  permission  of  Sir 
Llewellyn  Smith,  where  they  were  addressed  by  Mr.  J.  R.  War- 
burton.  This  is  an  old  timber-frame  house  with  central  hall  dating 
back  to  the  fifteenth  century.  After  tea,  members  visited  Cowey 
Stakes  and,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Percy  H.  Webb,  visited  his  house 
to  inspect  his  collection  of  Roman  coins.  Mr.  Webb  gave  a  short 
address  and  drew  attention  to  the  more  interesting  specimens  in 
his  collection,  including  his  series  of  Romano-British  coins  of 
Carausius  and  Allectus.  He  also  showed  a  number  of  early  English 
coins  and  a  number  of  Surrey  Traders'  tokens.  A  number  of  these 
latter  he  has  generously  presented  to  the  Society  for  its  Museum. 

The  Eighty-First  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  on 
May  23rd  at  the  Guildhall,  Guildford,  by  permission  of  His  Worship 
the  Mayor. 
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In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Chair  was  taken  by  Lord 
Farrer,  F.S.A.,  vice-president  of  the  Society.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  annual  general  meeting  were  read  and  approved  and  the 
Accounts  and  Report  of  Council  for  the  year  ending  December  31st, 
1935.  were  presented. 

Report  of  Council 

for  the  year  ending  December  ^ist,  1935. 

The  Council  of  the  Surrey  Arcileological  Society  has 
pleasure  in  presenting  its  Eighty-first  Annual  Report,  together 
with  the  Cash  Account  and  Statement  of  Assets  and  Liabilities 
FOR  THE  Year  1935. 

Publications.— During  the  year  Volume  XLIII  of  the  Collec- 
tions was  issued  to  Members.  It  contains  the  following  articles  : 
Hunting  in  Surrey,  by  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  F.S.A.  ;  Excavations 
at  Ewell  in  1934,  by  A.  W.  G.  Lowther,  F.S.A. ,  A.R.I.B.A.  ;  The 
Older  Surrey  Epitaphs,  by  Sir  Henry  Lambert,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
F.S.A.  ;  Excavations  in  the  Grounds  of  Abbey  House,  Chertsey, 
by  H.  Nevill ;  A  Note  on  the  Brass  to  Philip  Carew,  1414,  at 
Beddington,  by  the  late  J.  C.  Challenor  Smith,  F.S.A.  ;  The  Roman 
Road  from  West  Wickham  to  London,  by  B.  F.  Davis  ;  The  Surrey 
Portion  of  the  Lewes  Cartulary,  by  David  Harrison. 

Excursions. — The  following  visits  were  made  during  the  year  : 

Westminster  Abbey,  on  March  27th.  The  party  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  Laurence  Tanner,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A.,  round  the  domestic 
portions  remaining  from  the  Monastic  buildings. 

Thorpe  and  Windlesham,  on  May  i6th.  Members  visited  the 
Churches  at  Thorpe  and  Windlesham,  and  Great  Fosters,  one  of 
the  most  important  houses  of  the  Elizabethan  period  in  the  county. 

Salisbury  and  District,  on  June  12th.  The  party  was  conducted 
over  Stonehenge  and  Old  Sarum  by  Mr.  G.  Engleheart,  F.S.A.,  and 
afterwards  visited  the  Museum,  where  it  was  received  by  Mr.  Frank 
Stevens,  O.B.E.,  F.S.A. 

Oxted  and  Limpsfield,  on  July  iSth.  Mr.  Philip  j\I.  Johnston, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  described  the  Churches  of  Tandridge,  Oxted 
and  Limpsfield.  The  following  houses  were  also  visited  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Arthur  Keen,  F.R.I.B.A.  :  Barrow  Green  Court 
(by  courtesy  of  Capt.  C.  E.  Hoskins  Master)  ;  De  Tillens,  Limpsfield 
(by  courtesy  of  Mr.  Horace  Barry)  ;  Stocketts  Manor,  Oxted  (by 
courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Edgson). 
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Bramley  and  Great  Tangley,  on  September  25th.  This  excursion 
was  conducted  and  addressed  by  Mr.  V.  J.  B.  Torr.  The  places 
visited  were  the  East  Manor,  Bramley,  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Van 
Lessen,  and,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Edward  Hulton,  the  well-known 
sixteenth-century  moated  Manor  House  of  Great  Tangley,  Wonersh. 

Doughty  House,  Richmond,  on  October  12th,  by  invitation  of  Sir 
Herbert  Cook,  Bart.,  when  Mr.  Maurice  Brockwell  conducted  members 
round  the  picture  galleries. 

Pilgrims'  Way  Excursions.  In  the  spring  the  series  of  walks 
along  the  Pilgrims'  Way,  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1934,  were  resumed 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Edwin  Hart,  F.S.A.,  and  the  line  of  the 
old  Way  was  followed  as  far  as  Bluebell  Hill  on  the  Maidstone- 
Chatham  road. 

The  Council  thanks  Mr.  R.  W.  Strickland,  Mr.  Edwin  Hart,  and 
all  others  who  helped  to  make  these  excursions  so  successful. 

Excavation  and  Preservation  Work. — No  new  work  on  a 
large  scale  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Society  during  the  year. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  further  investigation  of  the  line  of 
the  Roman  Road  at  Ewell  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Lowther, 
F.S.A.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  the  results  have  been  published  in  Volume 
XLIII  of  the  Collections. 

In  the  summer  Mr.  Lowther,  on  behalf  of  the  sub-committee 
investigating  the  prehistoric  remains  at  Farnham,  also  carried  out 
some  excavations  on  an  early  Iron  Age  site  following  a  report  by 
Major  A.  G.  Wade,  F.S.A.  Mr.  Lowther,  while  at  Farnham,  learned 
of  many  interesting  prehistoric  finds  which  have  not  been  recorded, 
and  these  will  be  embodied  in  a  full  survey  of  the  district  which 
will  be  published  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Collections. 

With  the  object  of  placing  the  Excavation  Fund  on  a  more 
satisfactory  basis  and  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  special  appeals, 
the  Council  has  recently  issued  a  circular  inviting  members  to  send 
a  regular  contribution  to  the  Fund  in  addition  to  their  annual 
subscription.  Among  the  more  important  sites  in  the  County 
which  call  for  systematic  excavation  to  determine  their  date  and 
purpose  may  be  mentioned  :  Triangular  Earthwork  on  Ashtead 
Common  close  to  the  Roman  Villa ;  Rectangular  Earthwork, 
Pachesham,  near  Leatherhead  ;  Earth  Circles  on  St.  Martha's  Hill, 
Guildford  ;  Earthwork  at  Godstone,  reputed  to  be  Roman  ;  Roman 
site  near  "  Six  Bells  "  gravel-pit  at  Farnham  ;  Nonsuch  Palace, 
Ewell ;    Anstiebury  Camp,  Coldharbour. 

Stane  Street. — Early  in  the  year  the  Society  issued  an  appeal 
for  funds  for  clearing  and  preserving  a  section  of  the  Stane  Street 
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in  Redlands  Wood,  near  Dorking.  The  Council  is  pleased  to  record 
that  the  sum  of  £'40  2S.  od.  was  collected,  which  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  Society  to  carry  out  the  work  contemplated  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Winbolt  and  Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Lowther.  A 
preliminary  note  of  the  work  done  has  been  printed  in  Volume 
XLIII,  and  a  detailed  account  will  appear  in  Volume  XLIV  of 
the  Society's  Collections. 

Merton  Priory  Arch. — In  1914  during  demolition  of  an  old 
house  at  Merton  an  arch  of  the  old  Priory  buildings  was  uncovered, 
and  later  was  cased  in  brick  to  protect  it  from  damage.  Recently 
the  site  was  required  for  building  extension,  and  through  the 
initiative  and  perseverance  of  Canon  Jagger  and  the  courtesy  of 
the  owner,  the  arch  has  been  carefully  taken  down  and  re-erected 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Philip  Johnston,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A., 
in  the  parish  churchyard,  where  it  is  hoped  it  will  remain  a  per- 
manent memorial  of  the  old  Monastic  foundation. 

TiTSEY. — The  Council  takes  this  opportunity  of  recording  its 
appreciation  of  the  work  carried  out  during  the  summer  by  Mr. 
James  Graham,  C.B.E.,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  building  near 
Pilgrims'  Lodge  Farm,  Titsey,  and  adjacent  to  the  Roman  road. 
From  the  foundations  disclosed  the  building  was  shown  to  be  a 
Romano-Celtic  temple.  An  account  will  be  published  in  Volume 
XLIV  of  the  Collections. 

Survey  of  Domestic  Architecture. — Though  no  reports  are 
yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  some  progress  has  been  made 
with  this  Survey.  The  Committee  has  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  services  of  Architects  to  assist  members 
of  the  Society  who  are  preparing  the  list  for  their  own  parishes. 
There  are  still  parishes  where  no  local  helper  has  been  found  as 
is  shown  by  the  printed  table  issued  with  this  report.  The  Council 
earnestly  commends  this  leaflet  to  the  perusal  of  members  and 
trusts  that  a  number  will  come  forward  to  assist  in  this  most 
important  work. 

Library. — The  Society  continues  to  be  indebted  to  Miss  E.  Scott, 
who  has  carried  on  during  the  past  year  the  work  of  arranging 
and  cataloguing  of  books.  The  usual  volumes  have  been  received 
in  exchange  from  other  Societies.  The  Council  is  always  glad  to 
receive  gifts  of  books,  maps,  manuscripts,  etc.,  relating  to  Surrey. 

Museum  and  Muniment  Room. — The  following  members  were 
nominated  to  represent  the  Society  on  the  Museum  Committee  : 
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The  Lord  Farrer,  F.S.A.,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Alfred  Bingley,  K.C.I.E., 
C.B.,  Miss  D.  M.  King-Church,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

During  the  year  the  Guildford  Corporation  has  obtained  posses- 
sion of  No.  3  Castle  Arch,  the  cottage  next  to  the  Museum.  It 
is  proposed  to  extend  the  existing  Museum  premises  by  converting 
the  upper  floor  of  the  caretaker's  cottage  and  the  newly  acquired 
building  into  a  flat  for  the  caretaker  and  making  the  whole  ground 
floor  available  for  exhibition  purposes,  thus  providing  a  much- 
needed  increase  of  accommodation.  The  Committee  proposes  to 
furnish  one  room  as  a  specimen  cottage  room  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century. 

The  Council  again  conveys  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Guildford,  and  to  Councillor  M.  Young,  Chairman,  and  the  members 
of  the  Museum  Committee,  the  Society's  warm  appreciation  of  the 
active  interest  they  have  shown  in  the  welfare  of  the  Museum  and 
Muniment  room. 

Muniment  Room. — The  Muniment  Room  was  again  indebted 
during  the  year  to  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Purvis,  F.S.A.,  and  Miss  D.  M. 
King-Church  for  their  work  as  Honorary  Archivists.  It  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  secure  regular  attendance  at  an  institution  of  this 
kind  and  Miss  King-Church's  assistance  in  this  respect  is  much 
appreciated.  The  Council  also  notes  with  satisfaction  the  continued 
progress  of  cataloguing  work  during  the  year. 

Finance. — The  bequest  of  the  late  M.  V.  Charrington,  received 
in  January,  1935,  is  the  outstanding  feature,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  good  value  of  the  investments  and  the  favourable  state 
of  the  liabilities,  it  places  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  at 
the  highest  level  it  has  ever  reached.  In  the  Cash  accounts,  the 
Excursions  account  has  recovered  its  balance  ;  but  the  number  of 
current  subscriptions  received  is  the  lowest  since  1931.  This  short- 
age could  be  remedied  by  a  wider  adoption  of  the  convenient  and 
economical  method  of  payment  by  Bankers'  Order. 

Membership. — The  loss  this  year  by  death  has  been  7,  and  by 
resignation  14,  and  37  new  members  have  been  enrolled,  showing 
a  gain  of  16,  and  bringing  the  total  up  to  683.  The  highest  number 
previously  recorded  was  678,  two  years  ago.  The  "  Life  "  members 
number  49. 

Resignation  of  Honorary  Treasurer. — The  Council  has  to 
announce  with  very  great  regret  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Bonner,  F.S.A.,  from  the  Honorary  Treasurership  of  the  Society 
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which  he  has  held  since  1920.  The  Council  puts  on  record  its  grati- 
tude for  the  time  and  labour  that  Mr.  Bonner  has  given  to  the 
Society  during  these  sixteen  years  of  office  and  its  appreciation  of 
the  very  able  way  in  which  he  has  managed  its  funds. 

It  is  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  that  Mr.  A.  R.  Cotton  F.S.A., 
be  elected  to  the  office.  He  has  for  some  years  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society  and  is  well  known  to  its  members. 

Council. — Under  Rule  IV  the  following  members  of  Council 
retire  and  are  not  eligible  for  re-election  for  one  year  : — Dr.  J.  F. 
NichoUs,  M.C.,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  W.  Bacon,  Miss  O.  M.  Heath,  Dr.  W. 
Hooper,  LL.D.,  Mr.  C.  S.  Willis,  Mr.  James  Graham,  C.B.E. 

The  Council  recommends  that  the  following  members  be  elected 
to  the  Council  : — Mr.  B.  Campbell  Cooke,  Mr.  L.  C.  E.  Currie, 
Mr.  Edwin  Hart,  F.S.A.,  Miss  K.  M.  Kenyon,  the  Rev.  Canon  G.  J. 
Newill  and  Mr.  T.  E.  C.  Walker. 


The  report  and  accounts  were  duly  adopted.  Lord  Onslow  was 
re-elected  President.  The  Vice-Presidents  and  the  non-retiring 
Members  of  Council  were  re-elected  and  the  new  members  recom- 
mended to  serve  on  the  Council  were  elected.  Mr.  A.  R.  Cotton 
was  elected  Hon.  Treasurer.  Mr.  H.  Nevill,  Hon.  Secretary  ;  Miss 
M.  Giuseppi,  Hon.  Editor  ;  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Strickland,  Hon.  Excur- 
sions Secretary,  were  all  re-elected.  Lieut-Col.  L.  A.  Allen,  D.S.O., 
and  Mr.  R.  Sadleir  were  appointed  honorary  auditors  for  the 
coming  year. 

After  the  meeting  tea  was  taken  at  Abbot's  Hospital  by  per- 
mission of  the  Master,  and  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Dorling,  F.S.A., 
gave  an  address  on  "  Some  Surrey  Coats  of  Arms,"  illustrated 
by  large  coloured  drawings. 
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SURREY  ARCH^OLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
Excavation  Fund  Account,  1935. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

f. 

s. 

d. 

£  s.   J. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

To    Balance   at    Bank, 

By 

Excavations  : — ■ 

1/1/35     . 

22  12     3 

Chertsey   .          .        18  19     1 

To  Contributions  : — 

Farnham  .          .         9  13  10 

Dr.    K.  Gardner 

10 

0 

0 

Stane  Street,  £4 

Lord  Onslow 

5 

0 

0* 

6s.,  £5  5s.      .         9  110 

W.   Scott    Hen- 
derson . 

38  3 

11 

1 

1 

0 

Balance    at    Bank, 

F.  E.  Bray 

1 

0 

0 

31/12/35        .          2     4     4 

Dr.  W.   Hooper, 

Not  cleared       .           10     0 

A.      Lowther, 
T.      Gallon 

3  4 

4 

Swayne,     10s. 

each 

1 

10 

ot 

G.  Waine 

5 

0* 

18  16     0 

Audited  and  found  correct,  20 

£41     8     3 

£41     8 

_3 

♦Allotted  to  Stane  Street. 

/3/36. 

tincludes  20s.  transferred 

from 

General  Fund. 

RiCHD.  J.  Sadleir. 

Arthur  Bonner, 

L.  A.  AxLEN,  Lt.-Col. 

Hon.  Treasurer. 

Stane  Street  Preservation  Account 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

£  s- 

d. 

£ 

s.    d. 

£   s.    d. 

To  Contributions  : — 

By  Expenditure  : — 

1     . 

5     0 

0* 

Per  S.E.Winbolt            .          .       44  11     0 

1 

o     o 

0 

1     . 

T     3 

6 

10  of  £1   Is. 

10   10 

0 

6   „  £1    . 

6     0 

0 

1    . 

17 

6 

' 

4  of  10s.  6d. 

2     2 

0 

18    „  10s. 

9     0 

0 

11    „  5s.   . 

2   15 

0* 

4    „  2s.  6d. 

10 

0 

2    „  Is.   . 

2 

0 

40 

2     0 

From  Excavations  Func 

1        4     6 

0 

„      General   Accoun 

t              3 

0 

4 

9     0 

£44 

11     0 

£44  11     0 

Including  3  Contribu 

ions  from  Non-Members 

Audited  and  found  correct,  20/3/36. 

(10s.  ed.,  10s.  6d.,   10s 

) 

RiCHU.  J.  Sadleir. 

*£5  and  5s.  from  E 

scavation 

Fund  (allotted 

L.  A.  Allen,  Lt.-Col. 

by  Subscribers  to  Stan 

s  Street). 

Arthur  Bonner, 

Hon.  Treasurer. 
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SURVEY   OF   DOMESTIC    ARCHITECTURE 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  show  how  far  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  in  each  parish. 


Pai'ish. 

Abinger    .      ,      .      , 

Addington 

Albury,  with  St. 
Martha 

Alfold       .... 

Ashtead  with  Fet- 
cham  and  Leather- 
head 

Artington 

Banstead  with  Chip- 
stead  and  Kings- 
wood 

Barnes  with  Ches- 
sington,  Mortlake, 
Surbiton,  Rich- 
mond, Tolworth 
and  Molesey 

Beddington,  with 
Walhngton  and 
Carshalton 

Betchworth   . 

Bletchingley  with 
Caterham,  Chal- 
don  and  Godstone 

Bookham 


Bramley  . 
Buckland 
Burstow  . 
Byfleet     . 
Capel  . 
Carshalton 
Caterham 
Chaldon   . 
Charhvood  and  New- 

digate 
Cheam  and  Sutton 

Chelsham  with  Tan- 
dridge,  Warhng- 
ham,  Woldingham 
and  Farleigh 

S.A.C. VOL.  XLIV. 


Local  Representative.  Architect. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gibbs  Mr.  J.  A.  Gibbs 

{See  Croydon) 
Miss  O.  M.  Heath  — 

{See  Cranleigh) 
Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Lowther.     Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Lowther 
F.S.A.,  A.R.I.B.A. 


Mr.     C.     D.     Hawley. 
F.R.I. B.A. 

Mr.  Walter  Bacon 


Miss  Madder 


Rev.  E.  A.  Kennedy 
Mr.  Edwin  Hart,  F.S.A. 


Mr.  C.  D.  Hawley 


Mr.    I.    W.    Hancock. 

F.R.I.B.A. 
Mr.     C.     D.     Hawley, 

F.R.I.B.A. 

Local  residents 


Mr.     C.     D. 
F.R.I.B.A 

Mrs.  Van  Lessen 


Hawley.     Mr.  C.  D.  Hawley 


Mr.  L.  R.  Stevens 

{See  Dorking) 
{See  Beddington) 
{See  Bletchingley) 
{See  Bletchingley) 

Miss  Herron 


Mr.     C.     J.     Marshall, 

F.R.I.B.A. 
Mr.  G.  C.   Jell 


Mr.  C.  J.  Marshall 
Mr.  G.  C.   Jell 
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Parish. 
Chertsey     with     Eg- 

ham,    Thorpe   and 

Walton-on- 

Thames 
Chessington  . 
Chiddingfold 
Chipstead 
Chobham 
Cobham  with  Esher, 

Thames  Ditton  and 

Wisley 
Compton 

Coombe  Maiden 

Coulsdon 

Cranleigh  and  Alfold 

Crowhurst  and  Ling- 
field 
Croydon  .... 


Local  Representative.  Architect. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Warburton 


{See  Barnes) 
{See  Banstead) 
Mr.  T.  E.  C.  Walker       Mr.     Paul    Badcock, 


Mr.  James  Tassie 
Lady  Boston 


Sir    Alfred     Bingley, 

K.C.LE.,  C.B. 
Mr.  S.  Hazell 

Mr.  Berwick  Sayers 

{See  Epsom) 


F.R.I.B.A. 

Mr.     R.     F.    Tatchell, 
F.R.I.B.A. 


Mr.     P.     A.     Robson, 

F.R.I.B.A. 
Major  Rees 
Mr.  Hugh  Mackintosh 


Capt.  C.  M.  H.  Pearce, 
F.S.A. 


The  Rev.  Canon  E.  J. 
Newill 


Mr.  A.  H.  Brownrigg, 
A.R.I. B.A. 


Local  residents 


Cuddington    . 
Clandon    with    Ock- 

ham,      Pyrford, 

Ripley,    Send   and 

Horsley 
Dorking  with  Capel, 

Mickleham,  Milton 

and  Ockley 
Dunsfold 
Effingham 
Egham      .... 
Elstead     ....  —  — 

Epsom,    with    Ewell     Mr.  C.  S.  Willis  Mr.  C.  D.  Hawley 

and  Cuddington  . 
Esher        ....  {See  Cobham) 

Farnham        .      .      .     Mr.     Harold    Falkner,     Mr.  Harold  Falkner 

F.R.I.B.A. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Baker  — 

Dr.  J.  Gibson,  M.D.,  — 

JP- 

{See  Reigate) 


{See  Chertsey) 


Freasham 

Frimley    with    Nor- 
mandy and  Ash 
Galton      .      .      .      . 
Godalming     . 
Godstone 
Guildford 

Ham 


{See  Bletchingley) 
Mr.  Lawrence  Powell      Mr.  Powell 
Mr.  Norman  Peace  Mr.  Peace 
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XIX 


Parish 

^ 

Local  Representative. 

Archite 

Hascombe 

Haslemere 



Horley 

Home 

Horsell  and  Woking 

Mr.  F.  E.  Bray 

Kew    .... 

Kingston-on-Thames                       — 

— 

Kingswood     . 

{See  Banstead) 

Leatherhead 

{See  Ashtead) 

Limpsfield    an 

d     Mr.    Arthur    Keen,          Mr. 

Keen 

Oxted 

F.R.I.B.A. 

Lingfield  . 

{See  Crowhurst) 

Maiden     . 

— . 

Merrow     . 

Merstham 

.     Mr.    LI.    Williams,           Mr. 
F.R.I.B.A. 

Williams 

Merton 

Mickleham 

{See  Dorking) 

Milton       . 

{See  Dorking) 

Mitcham  . 

Miss  Farewell  Jones 

Morden     . 

Mortlake  . 

{See  Barnes) 

Newdigate 

{See  Charlwood) 

New  Maiden 

Nutfield    . 

{See  Reigate) 

Ockham   . 

{See  Clandon) 

Ockley 

{See  Dorking) 

Oxted        .      . 

{See  Limpsfield) 

Peperharow   . 

Pirbright 

Miss  Cawthorne 

Puttenham    . 

Mr.  W.  Smallpeice 

— 

P>Tford    .      . 

{See  Clandon) 

Reigate,  with  Galtor 

1     Dr.     Wilfrid     Hooper,     Dr. 

Hooper 

and  Nutfield 

LL.D. 

Richmond 

{See  Barnes) 

Ripley 

{See  Clandon) 

St.  Martha's 

{See  Albury) 

Sanderstead  . 

Seale  . 

Send   .... 

{See  Clandon) 

Shackleford   . 

Shalford  . 



Shere  .... 

Mr.  F.  E.  Bray 

Stoke-d'Abernon 

Miss  Bishop 



Tandridge 

{See  Chelsham) 

Tatsfield  . 

{See  Chelsham) 

Thames  Dittc 

)n  . 

{See  Cobham) 

XX 
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Parish. 
Thursley  . 
Tilford      . 
Titsey 
Tolworth 
Wallington 
Walton-on-Hill 


Walton-on-Thames 
Wanborough 
Warlingham 
Weybridge 

"Wimbledon 
Windlesham 
Wisley 
Witley      . 
Woking    . 
Wonersh  . 

Woodmansterno 
Worplesdon 


Local  Representative. 
Major  C.  T.  Street 

Mr.    R.    G.    Leveson-Gower 

[See  Barnes) 
{See  Beddington) 
Mr.  W.  Scott  Hender- 
son 

{See  Chertsey) 

{See  Chelsham) 
Dr.    Eric    Gardner, 

F.S.A. 
Miss  Grant 


{See  Cobham) 

{See  Horsell) 
Mrs.  Dendy  Marshall 
Mr.  H.  Nevill 

Miss  Thompson 


Architect. 


Mr.  R.  R.  Haslam 


Mr.     R.     E.     Quick, 
F.R.I.B.A. 


SURREY  ARCH^OLOGICAL  SOCIETY 


CASTLE   ARCH,    GUILDFORD. 


Patron. 
HIS   ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

President. 
The  Right  Honourable  the  EARL  OF  ONSLOW,  P.C.  F.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents. 
His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  MARQUESS  OF  CREWE,  K.G.,  P.C,  F.S.A., 

D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  MIDLETON,  P.C,    K.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  FARRER,  F.S.A. 

The  Right  Hon.  SIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK.  Bart.,  K.C, 

LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Sir  EDGAR  HORNE,  Bart. 

Rev.  CANON  G.  H.  RENDALL,  Lit.D. 

The  Right  Reverend  The  BISHOP  OF  GUILDFORD. 

MILL   STEPHENSON,   F.S.A. 

M.   S.   GIUSEPPI,   I.S.O.,  F.S.A. 

P.   M.   JOHNSTON,   F.S.A.,   F.R.I.B.A. 

Lieut.-Gen.  SIR  ALFRED  BINGLEY,  K.CI.E.,  CB. 

xxi 


Council : 

ERIC  GARDNER,  M.B.,  F.S.A. 

A.  R.  COTTON,  F.S.A. 

H.  T.  CHALCRAFT. 

Miss  D.  M.  KING-CHURCH. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  B.  CHUBB. 

A.  W.   G.   LOWTHER,  F.S.A.,  A.R.I. B.A. 
Lt.-Col.  H.  F.  BIDDER.  D.S.O.,  F.S.A. 
Captain  C.  M.  H.  PEARCE,  F.S.A. 

R.  H.  G.  LEVESON-GOWER. 

C.  D.  HAWLEY,  F.R.I.B.A. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  JAGGER. 

F.  E.  BRAY. 

R.  L.  ATKINSON,  M.C. 

Dr.  W.  E.  ST.  L.  FINNY,  M.D.,  j.P..  F.S.A. 

HILARY  JENKINSON,  F.S.A. 

W.  J.  PICKERING. 

T.  GATTON  S WAYNE. 

J.  R.  WARBURTON. 
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RULES    OF  THE 
SURREY   ARCH^OLOGICAL   SOCIETY 


I. — The  Society  shall  be  called  The  Surrey  Arch^ological 
Society. 

II. — The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be — 

1.  To  collect  and  publish  the  best  information  on  the  Ancient 
Arts  and  Monuments  of  the  County :  including  Prehistoric 
Antiquities  ;  Architecture,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Military  ; 
Sculpture  ;  Paintings  on  Walls,  Wood,  or  Glass  ;  History  and 
Antiquities,  comprising  Manors,  Manorial  Rights,  Privileges, 
and  Customs ;  Heraldry  and  Genealogy ;  Costume  ;  Numis- 
matics ;  Ceramics  ;  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Endowments ; 
and  Charitable  Foundations,  Records,  etc.  ;  and  all  other 
matters  comprised  under  the  head  of  Archaeology. 

2.  To  procure  careful  observations  and  preservation  of 
antiquities  discovered  in  the  progress  of  works  such  as  Rail- 
ways, Foundations  of  Buildings,  etc. 

3.  To  encourage  individuals  or  public  bodies  in  making 
researches  and  excavations,  and  afford  them  suggestions  and 
co-operation. 

4.  To  oppose  and  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  any 
injuries  with  which  Monuments  of  every  description  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  threatened  ;  and  to  collect  accurate 
drawings,  plans,  and  descriptions  thereof. 

III. — The  Society  shall  consist  of  Members  and  Honorary 
Members,  Individuals,  Societies  or  Institutions. 

IV. — The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council  of 
Management  to  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer, 
Secretary  or  Secretaries  and  Editor,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  ; 
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and  of  twenty-four  members,  six  of  whom  shall  be  elected  each 
year  for  a  period  of  four  years  and  shall  then  retire  and  be  ineligible 
for  re-election  till  after  a  lapse  of  one  year.  In  addition  to  these 
the  Council  may  co-opt  annually  for  a  period  of  one  year  not  more 
than  six  additional  members.  The  Council  may,  upon  the  death 
or  resignation  of  an  elected  member,  co-opt  another  member  in 
his  place  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  his  period  of  membership. 
Three  members  of  the  Council,  exclusive  of  the  Secretary  or  Secre- 
taries, shall  form  a  quorum.     All  offices  shall  be  honorary. 

V. — The  names  of  candidates  for  Membership  shall,  on  the 
written  nomination  of  a  Member,  be  submitted  to  the  Council  for 
election. 

VI. — Each  Member  shall  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  of  Ten 
Shillings,  to  be  due  on  the  ist  of  January  in  each  year,  in  advance, 
and  an  Entrance  Fee  of  Ten  Shillings,  or  £8  in  lieu  thereof,  as  a 
composition  for  life.  Societies  and  Institutions  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  pay  a  composition. 

VII. — The  Subscriptions  of  Members  shall  entitle  them  to  one 
copy  of  all  publications  issued  by  direction  of  the  Council  during 
their  Membership  ;  and  no  publication  shall  be  issued  to  Members 
whose  Subscriptions  are  in  arrear.  Members  whose  subscriptions 
are  upwards  of  two  years  in  arrear  may,  after  due  notice,  be  removed 
from  the  List  of  Members. 

VIII. — All  payments  to  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  to  the  account 
of  the  Societ3^  at  such  Banking-house  as  the  Society  may  direct ; 
and  no  cheque  shall  be  drawn  except  by  order  of  the  Council ;  and 
every  cheque  shall  be  signed  by  the  Treasurer  on  behalf  of  the 
Society. 

IX. — The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County,  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Peers  residing  in  or  who  are  Landed  Proprietors  in  the 
County  ;  also  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  representing 
the  County  or  its  Boroughs  ;  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  for 
the  time  being ;  the  Chairman  of  the  Surrey  County  Council,  and  such 
other  persons  as  the  Council  may  determine,  shall  be  invited  to 
become  Vice-Presidents,  if  Members  of  the  Society. 

X. — Persons  eminent  for  their  services  to  Archaeology  or  Anti- 
quarian Research  shall  be  eligible  to  be  associated  to  the  Society 
as  Honorary  Members,  and  be  elected  at  a  General  Meeting ;   and 
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no  person  shall  be  nominated  to  this  class  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Council. 

XL — An  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  at  such  date, 
time  and  place  as  the  Council  shall  appoint,  to  receive  and  consider 
the  Report  and  Accounts  of  the  Council  on  the  state  of  the  Society, 
and  to  elect  the  Officers  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months. 

XII. — There  shall  be  also  such  other  General  Meetings  in  each 
year  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  other  business,  to  be  held  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

XIII. — ^The  Council  may  at  any  time  call  a  Special  General 
Meeting,  and  they  shall  at  all  times  be  bound  to  do  so  on  the  written 
requisition  of  Ten  ]\Iembers,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  business 
to  be  transacted.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  Meeting 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Members  at  least  fourteen  days  previously, 
mentioning  the  subject  to  be  brought  forward ;  and  no  other 
subject  shall  be  discussed  at  such  Meeting. 

XIV. — The  Council  shall  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  Society  on  such  days  as 
the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

XV. — At  every  Meeting  of  the  Society,  or  of  the  Council,  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  majority  present  shall  be  binding,  and  at  such  Meetings 
the  Chairman  shall  have  a  casting  vote,  independently  of  his  vote 
as  a  Member  of  the  Society  or  of  the  Council,  as  the  case  may  be. 

XVI. — The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  appoint  Local  Secre- 
taries in  such  places  in  the  County  as  may  appear  desirable. 

XVII. — Honorary  Members  and  Local  Secretaries  shall  have  all 
the  privileges  of  Members  except  that  of  voting. 

XVIII. — The  whole  effects  and  property  of  the  Society  shall  be 
under  the  control  and  management  of  the  Council,  who  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  purchase  books,  casts,  or  other  articles,  or  to  exchange 
or  dispose  of  duplicates  thereof. 

XIX.^ — The  Council  shall  have  the  power  of  publishing  such 
papers  and  engravings  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  being  printed, 
together  with  a  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  to  be 
issued  in  the  form  of  an  Annual  Volume. 

XX. — The  sum  of  five  pounds  out  of  the  composition  of  each 
Life  Member,  and  so  much  of  the  surplus  of  the  income  as  the 
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Council  may  direct  (after  providing  for  the  current  expenses, 
printing  the  Annual  Volume,  etc.),  shall  be  invested  in  Government 
Securities,  as  the  Council  may  deem  most  expedient  ;  the  interest 
only  to  be  available  for  current  disbursements  ;  and  no  portion 
shall  be  withdrawn  without  the  sanction  of  a  General  Meeting. 

XXI. — Two  Members  shall  be  annually  appointed  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  Society,  and  to  report  thereon  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting. 

XXII. — No  religious  or  political  discussions  shall  be  permitted 
at  Meetings  of  the  Society,  nor  topics  of  a  similar  nature  admitted 
in  the  Society's  publications. 

XXIII. — No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  Rules  of  the  Society 
except  at  a  Special  General  Meeting. 

XXIV. — The  Trustees  of  the  Society  for  all  purposes  shall  be 
the  President  and  Treasurer  for  the  time  being. 


BY-LAWS  ORDERED   BY  THE  COUNCIL 
FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 


I. — The  Library  shall  be  open  for  the  use  of  Members  daily,  with 
the  exception  of  Sundays  and  the  usual  general  holidays. 

2. — Members  whose  Annual  Subscriptions  shall  not  be  more  than 
three  months  in  arrear  may  borrow  out  of  the  Library 
any  number  of  printed  volumes  not  exceeding  three,  and 
may  exchange  any  such  volumes  as  often  as  they  please, 
provided  they  do  not  have  more  than  three  volumes  in 
their  possession  at  any  one  time. 

3. — All  applications  for  the  loan  of  books  shall  be  made  either 
by  writing  to  the  Librarian,  Castle  Arch,  Guildford,  who 
will  leave  the  volumes  at  the  Library  to  be  called  for,  or 
personally  to  the  Caretaker  at  the  Library,  to  whom  a 
signed  receipt  shall  be  given. 

4. — A  Library  Delivery  Book  shall  be  kept,  in  which  shall  be 
entered  the  title  of  every  book  borrowed,  the  name  of 
the  borrower,  and  the  time  of  borrowing. 

5. — No  book  lent  out  of  the  Library  shall  be  retained  for  a  longer 
period  than  two  months. 

6. — Members  borrowing  any  book  from  the  Library  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  Society  for  its  safety  and  good  con- 
dition from  the  time  of  its  leaving  the  Library  to  its 
return  ;  and  in  the  case  of  loss  or  damage,  he  shall  replace 
the  same  or  make  it  good. 

7. — Persons  not  being  Members  of  the  Society  may  be  admitted 
to  the  Library  to  consult  printed  books,  on  the  intro- 
duction personal  or  in  writing  of  a  Member,  who  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  care  and  safety  of  any  books  so  con- 
sulted by  the  person  he  introduces. 

8. — Every  book  taken  from  the  shelves  by  a  Member  or  person 
introduced  by  a  Member,  must  be  returned  to  the  place 
from  which  it  was  removed. 

9- — Persons  not  being  Members  of  the  Society  may  on  occasion 
be  allowed  to  borrow  books  of  the  Society,  but  only  with 
the  special  permission  of  the  Council  or  Library  Com- 
mittee. 

10. — Folios,  and  such  other  volumes  as  the  Council  shall  from  time 
to  time  decide,  may  not  be  removed  from  the  premises 
of  the  Society. 
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Edward,   i2th  Earl  of  Derby. 

From  the  painting  at  Knowsley,  by  permission  of  Lord  Derby. 
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RACING   IN   SURREY. 

BY 

THE  EARL  OF  ONSLOW,  P.C,  F.S.A., 

President  of  the  Society. 


OUR  Editor  has  asked  me  to  contribute  an  article  to  our 
next  volume  on  this  subject,  but  I  fear  I  must  at  once 
say  I  am  no  authority,  for  beyond  a  few  laborious  and,  I 
regret  to  say,  not  very  glorious  rides  in  Oxford  "  grinds  " 
many  years  ago,  and  an  occasional  modest  contribution  to  the 
income  of  that  deserving  class,  the  bookmakers,  my  experience 
of  racing  is  small  indeed. 

We  may  pride  ourselves  on  our  Surrey  racing  record — it 
may  not  be  as  distinguished  as  that  of  Cambridgeshire — but  our 
history  goes  back  further  than  does  that  of  Newmarket,  and  in 
the  Derby  we  have  the  most  famous  of  all  races  in  the  world. 

In  England  horse  racing  is  mentioned  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  II  by  Fitzstephen,  a  monk  of  Canterbury 
and  secretary  to  Thomas  a  Becket,  who  in  his  description  of 
London  gives  an  account  of  races  at  Smithfield  ;  but  by  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  racing  seems  to  have  been  less  in  general 
public  favour.  It  is  not  mentioned,  for  instance,  among  the 
entertainments  provided  for  the  Queen  by  Lord  Leicester  at 
Kenilworth  ;  and  Comnenius  [Orbis  Sensualium  Pietas)  tells 
us  that  tilting  or  the  quintain  had  taken  the  place  of  horse 
racing.  However,  Messrs.  Weatherby  record  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth attended  races  at  Croydon  in  April  1585,  and  in  1587 
and  1588,  and  an  old  work  in  their  possession  says  that 
Croydon  was  "  the  Ascot  of  those  days."  In  1585  a  stand 
was  erected  for  the  Queen  and  the  accounts  show  that  "  The 
Apparelers  were  engaged  6  days  making  ready  the  Archi- 
episcopal  Palace  and  also  a  standing  against  the  running  of 
the  horses." 
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Regular  racing  in  Surrey  seems  to  have  begun  in  the  days 
of  James  I.  We  have  never  perhaps  entertained  Uvely  feehngs 
of  admiration  for  that  monarch  ;  but  he  had  his  points — he 
was  a  good  sportsman.  He  was  a  keen  hunting  man  and 
perhaps  as  keen  on  racing.  He  must  have  inherited  his  pro- 
cHvities  from  his  mother  who  was  well  known  as  a  rider  to 
hawk  and  hound,  for  I  am  sure  that  Darnley  was  no  sports- 
man !  James,  according  to  Youatt,  was  the  founder  of  racing 
in  Scotland.  Racing  then  was  apparently  a  very  popular 
sport  north  of  the  Tweed,  for  in  James'  reign  it  was  necessary 
to  restrain  big  betting  by  forbidding  any  person  to  win  more 
than  100  marks  in  one  bet — any  surplus  went  to  the  poor. 

According  to  Pownall  {Hist,  of  Epsom,  1825)  there  may 
have  been  in  Elizabethan  days  some  primitive  forms  of  racing 
on  Epsom,  or  as  they  seem  then  to  have  been  called.  Ban- 
stead  Downs — one  form  was  by  means  of  a  drag  and  a 
pack  of  drag-hounds,  the  horse  first  up  at  the  finish  being  the 
winner  ;  and  the  other  was  the  "  wild  goose  chase  "  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  steeplechase — i.e.  the  competitors 
rode  for  some  conspicuous  object  in  the  distance  such  as  a 
church  steeple,  or  else  it  seems  to  have  been  decided  by  one 
man  starting  in  front  and  the  others  riding  to  catch  him. 
Very  possibly  these  were  the  first  attempts  at  racing  on  Epsom 
Downs,  and  probably  also  King  James  replaced  them  there 
by  more  modern  methods,  for  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Watson  in 
the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  tells  us  that  James  lived  much  at 
the  Palace  of  Nonsuch  and  when  there  held  races  on  the 
Downs. 

Certainly  James  instituted  or  revived  the  races  at  Croydon 
which,  with  Gatherly,  Enfield  and  Chester,  shares  the  honour 
of  holding  the  first  modern  race  meeting  in  England,  as  racing 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  started  at  Newmarket  until 
the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

James  I  seems  to  have  understood  his  business,  for  the 
races  at  Croydon  in  his  day  were  conducted  upon  the  same 
principles  and  with  much  the  same  rules  as  at  present.  Horses 
were  trained  and  prepared  for  racing  by  food,  physic,  sweating, 
clothing  and  exercise.  Weights  were  carefully  adjusted  ;  the 
usual  weight  of  the  jockeys  being  10  stone.  James  was  also 
a  breeder.     He  bought  the  Markham  Arabian,  the  first  Arab 
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probably  to  be  imported  into  this  country,  and  paid  ^^500  for 
him.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  writing  in  1658  described  him 
as  a  little  bay  horse,  not  well  shaped,  who  was  beaten  in 
every  race  he  ran  in — so  that  in  James'  time  English  race- 
horses had  evidently  reached  some  degree  of  perfection.  A 
circumstance  which  is  further  proved  by  Basompierre,  who 
tells  us  that  in  the  time  of  James  I  many  English  horses  were 
imported  into  France,  and  the  English  system  of  keeping  and 
managing  horses  adopted  there. 

In  these  early  days  the  big  races  were  called  "  Bell  Courses  " 
from  the  fact  that  the  prize  used  to  be  a  silver  bell. 

The  next  reference,  after  James  Fs  day,  to  horse  racing  at 
Epsom  occurs  in  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion.  Here 
he  tells  us  that  in  1648  a  meeting  of  the  Royalists  was  held 
on  Banstead  (Epsom)  Downs  under  the  pretence  of  a  horse 
race  :  so  that  horse  racing  at  Epsom  must  have  been  well- 
established  by  that  time  ;  but  the  Civil  War  doubtless  hin- 
dered the  development  of  racing,  and  it  is  not  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  II  that  we  hear  more  of  the  sport  in  Surrey.  It 
was  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  fame  of 
the  Mineral  Springs  at  Epsom  reached  its  height.  They  had 
first  been  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  after  the  accession  of  Charles  II  that  they  became 
fashionable.  Perhaps  the  vogue  of  Epsom  grew  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  London,  its  natural  beauty,  its  facilities  for 
sport  and  last  but  not  least,  the  destruction  of  Nonsuch 
Palace.  The  wonderful  palace  of  Henry  VIII  was  given  by 
Charles  II  to  his  rapacious  mistress,  Barbara  Castlemaine. 
She  promptly  pulled  it  down  and  the  building  materials  were 
profitably  employed  by  her  in  constructing  the  villas  and 
country  houses  of  Epsom.  Gambling  rooms,  bowling  greens, 
assembly  rooms  and  a  dancing  hall  were  built — cockfights, 
and  races  both  for  men  and  horses  were  held  on  the  Downs. 
Pepys  was  a  regular  visitor  to  Epsom — so  were  Charles  II  and 
Nell  Gwynne — so  were  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  Lord  Buckhurst. 
On  27th  May,  1663,  Pepys  records  "  great  thronging  to  Ban- 
stead  Downs  upon  a  great  horse  race  and  foot  race."  On 
25th  July  of  that  year  he  tells  us  the  race  was  put  off  because 
of  a  sitting  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  it  took  place  five  days 
later.     It  was  a  foot  race  between  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
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footman,  Lee,  and  a  tyler.  The  tyler  won,  though  Lee  was 
the  favourite  and  heavily  backed  by  the  King  and  the  Duke 
of  York. 

In  WilHam  Ill's  reign  we  have  frequent  mention  of  Epsom 
races  in  the  files  of  the  Londofi  Gazette.  Three  meetings  were 
advertised  in  1695 — 

"  On  Bransted  {sic)  Downs  will  be  two  Plates  Run  for  yearly 
3  times  successively  each  plate  to  be  ;/^20  price.  The  first  to  be 
Run  for  the  14  Feb.  next  and  all  the  others  on  May  Day  and 
Bartholomews  Day  in  every  year  till  3  years  are  expired.  Any 
Horse  may  run  for  the  said  Plate  that  shall  be  at  any  of  the  Con- 
tributors Stables  at  Carshalton,  Barroweshedges  or  elsewhere  14  days 
before.  The  Weight  10  stone.  The  Stakes  3  guineas  for  each  horse 
to  be  put  into  the  Clerk  of  the  Course  his  Hands  7  days  before  the 
Plate  Day  ;  otherAvise  paying  five  Guineas  they  may  be  put  in  at 
any  time  "  {London  Gazette,  Jan.  3/7,  1694-5). 

The  £20  Plate  is  again  advertised  to  be  run  for  at  Epsom 
on  August  24  "  being  Bartholomew  Day  "  1697  [London  Gazette, 
July  28-Aug.  I,  1697).  Two  years  later,  i.e.  in  1699,  another 
plate  was  advertised  : 

"  On  Whitson  Monday  a  Plate  of  £'^  value  will  be  Run  for  on 
Branstead  {sic)  Downs,  3  Heats  ;  each  Horse  to  carry  10  Stone 
and  to  pay  10/-.  No  Horse  to  run  that  ever  run  for  above  £10  and 
the  winning  horse  to  be  thrown  for  at  ;/^io  price  by  the  Gentlemen 
who  put  in  their  Horses.  The  Horses  are  to  be  shown  that  morning 
before  the  run  at  JMr.  John  Watson's  at  Barrowshedges  when  will 
be  good  entertainment  "     {London  Gazette,  May  18/22,  1699). 

"  Entertainment  "  figures  prominently  in  the  early  days 
of  Epsom  races.  The  practice  was  to  start  racing  early  in 
the  morning  and  then  to  return  to  the  town  for  a  sumptuous 
dinner,  coming  back  to  the  Downs  in  the  afternoon. 

Carshalton  races  are  heard  of  in  1695 — the  plates  being 
run  for  on  May  Day  and  Bartholomew  Day. 

In  1698 

"  The  Contributors  has  {sic)  Agreed  to  give  another  Plate  of 
;t20  value  to  be  Run  for  on  the  last  day  of  May  next  "  {London 
Gazette,  Ap.  4/7,  1698). 

The  original  Epsom  course  is  marked  on  the  seventeenth- 
century  map  of  Robert  Horden.  It  is  called  "  The  Race  " 
and  ran  in  a  straight  line  from  Banstead  to  Epsom  Downs. 
In  1711  Toland  in  his  Description  of  Epsom  tells  of  the  "  New 
Orbicular  Course  "  from  Langley  Bottom,  behind  the  Warren 
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outside  the  Bushes  and  round  Tattenham  Corner.  With  the 
advent  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  wells  seem  to  have 
declined  in  popularity.  Racing  continued,  however,  though 
it  did  not  attract  the  attention  it  had  done  during  the  palmy 
days  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Some  good  horses  were  bred  in  Surrey  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  Mr.  Curwen,  the  importer  of  the  Curwen  bay  barb, 
bought  another  barb  in  France  from  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  a 
natural  son  of  Louis  XIV.  This  animal  he  sold  to  Sir  John 
Parsons  of  Reigate,  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  From  him 
Sir  John  bred  a  well-knowTi  mare  called  the  Reigate  Mare, 
dam  of  Cinnamon.  A  mare  belonging  to  a  Surrey  breeder 
named  Thurland,  was  the  dam  by  this  barb  of  Mr.  Panton's 
Molly.  She  won  many  races  and  it  is  said  that  the  sums  she 
won  and  received  in  forfeits  were  rarely  parallelled.  She  died 
during  her  racing  career  so  that  she  left  no  progeny. 

The  earliest  documentary  and  official  records  of  actual  races 
in  England  begin  in  1709  and  can  be  seen  in  the  (abridged) 
racing  Calendar  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Weatherby,  and 
in  Cheney's  records  which  were  published  annually  between 
1727  and  1736.  A  Surrey  owner,  Thomas  Lord  Onslow,  ran 
his  horses  at  Newmarket  in  1719.  In  the  King's  Plate  in 
October  of  that  year  he  entered  a  horse  called  Grey  Commoner, 
and  in  the  preceding  April  his  horse  One  Eye  beat  Mr.  Tregon- 
well  Frampton's  Potato  in  a  match  over  4  miles  at  8  st.  5  for 
100  guineas.  Frampton  was  "  Keeper  of  the  King's  running 
horses  "  from  1695  to  1728,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
though  sinister  figures  in  early  racing  history. 

In  1727  three  regular  meetings  were  held  at  Epsom  in  May, 
July  and  September,  and  races  also  took  place  at  Guildford 
when  it  is  recorded  that  the  King's  Plate  was  run  for  :  so 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  meeting  had  been  founded  at  an 
earlier  date. 

We  hear  again  of  Guildford  races  in  1728  when  the  King's 
Plate  was  won  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Victorious.  Epsom 
races  also  took  place  in  this  year  when  two  Surrey  owners 
ran  their  horses  there — Thomas  Lord  Onslow  entering  his 
grey  horse  Bumper,  which  may  be  the  original  of  a  life  sized 
picture  of  a  grey  horse  that  hangs  at  Clandon,  and  Lord 
Baltimore,  former  Governor  of  Maryland  and  for  a  long  time 
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knight  of  the  shire  for  Surrey,  who  ran  a  horse  called  Monkey. 
Some  of  the  conditions  of  Epsom  races  appear  in  Cheney's 
periodical.  One  was  that  horses  starting  in  their  events  had 
to  be  stabled  at  Epsom  for  14  days  before  the  first  day  of  the 
Meeting,  and  entered  7  days  before  it. 

In  1729  no  races  are  recorded  at  Guildford.  This  may 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Course  was  being  re-made  ; 
for  Cheney  in  giving  an  account  of  Guildford  races  in  1730 
says  that  the  Course  was  "  rais'd  just  then  by  the  interest 
of  Lord  Onslow." 

At  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been  a  marked  increase 
in  racing  in  Surrey  for  in  1729,  besides  the  May  Meeting  at 
Epsom,  we  first  hear  of  races  being  held  at  Wimbledon  and  Ing 
field  Green  (Englefield  Green).  After  1730  the  record  of  both 
Epsom  and  Guildford  races  is  continuous  ;  and  we  also  hear 
of  meetings  at  Carshalton,  Wimbledon,  Limpsfield,  Croydon, 
Cobham-Tilt,  Egham,  Kingston  on  Thames  and  Moulsey  in 

1730-1737- 

A  cruel  and  absurd  race  took  place  at  Epsom  in  1750.     A 

horse  named  Crop  was  backed  to  go  100  miles  before  another 
went  80.  Both  horses  were  beat  early  in  the  race  and  only 
able  to  walk.  Crop  lost  as  he  had  only  covered  94  miles 
when  the  other  had  gone  80.  The  poor  beast  was  sold  for  £5 
and  not  expected  to  live,  but  he  not  only  recovered  but  lived 
another  eight  years  and  won  over  ;£5oo  in  matches. 

In  1750  Little  Driver  won  £50  at  Guildford  and  he  was 
fairly  frequently  successful  both  at  Guildford  and  at  Epsom 
during  his  racing  career,  which  lasted  till  1755.  Little  Driver 
was  owned  by  Josiah  Marshall.  He  was  said  to  be  the  strongest 
and  best  horse  of  his  size  ever  bred  in  England,  but  we  hear 
of  these  superlative  merits  in  many  another  animal.  How- 
ever, while  on  the  Turf  he  won  between  30  and  40  races. 
Another  successful  horse  at  Guildford  was  Careless,  bred  by 
John  Borlase  Warren,  but  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  winner 
of  a  Surrey  race  of  those  years  was  the  well-known  Gimcrack. 
He  was  a  grey  horse  by  Cripple  bred  by  Gideon  Elliott  at 
Murrell  Green  in  Hampshire  and  bought  by  William  Wildman 
in  1764.  He  won  his  first  race  in  that  year  at  Epsom  as  a 
four-year-old  with  8  st.  7.  On  15th  June  of  the  same  year 
he  won  £50  at  Guildford,  4  mile  heats  weight  for  age,  and  in 
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the  same  year  he  was  successful  for  Wildman  at  Winchester, 
Bedford,  Barnet,  Reading  and  Burford.  Next  year  he  was 
sold  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  left  Surrey.  In  1766  he  was 
taken  to  France  by  Count  Lauraguais,  where  he  won  a  match 
for  him  of  22 1  miles  which  he  covered  within  one  hour.  Gim- 
crack's  racing  career  lasted  until  1772  when  he  went  to  the 
stud  and  though  he  served  but  few  mares,  his  progeny  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  He  was  a  small  horse,  only  just  over 
14  hands,  but  he  was  extraordinarily  successful.  During  his 
whole  life  he  was  only  beaten  ten  times  in  nine  years. 

We  do  not  hear  much  of  horses  bred  in  Surrey  at  this  time. 
Wildman's  stable  at  Epsom  was  established  about  1760,  but 
Lord  Portmore  bred  horses  at  Weybridge  more  than  thirty 
years  earlier — Young  Cartouch,  a  galloway,  stood  there  and 
was  sire  of  Silver  Leg  a  winner  at  Guildford  and  Epsom  in 
1747.  Partner  by  Mr.  Crofts  Partner  was  bred  by  Lord 
Portmore  at  Weybridge  in  1731.  Brilliant  was  another  horse 
bred  in  the  same  stable  by  Crab  out  of  a  Godolphin  Arabian 
mare.  After  a  successful  racing  career  he  stood  as  a  stallion 
at  Epsom.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  not  many  Surrey  owners  or  breeders.  Besides  Lord 
Portmore  the  Onslows  had  some  horses  at  Clandon.  The  best 
•were  Victorious  and  Why  Not,  both  of  whom  won  King's 
Plates  at  Epsom  and  Guildford  and  at  other  meetings.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  mention  of  their  having  trained  in  Surrey 
but  they  had  horses  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  trainer 
at  Chatsworth  where  there  are  records  of  trials  of  their  horses. 

Benjamin  Roger  of  Mickleham  was  another  Surrey  owner. 
He  bought  Brabram  by  the  Godolphin  Arabian  from  Lord 
Godolphin  in  1746.  He  won  a  good  many  races  for  Roger 
and  afterwards  stood  at  Mickleham,  going  thence  to  the  Leedes 
Stud  at  North  Milforth,  Yorks. 

Mr.  Blake  of  Beddington  near  Croydon  was  a  later  breeder. 
He  owned  Shark,  a  big  horse  of  over  16  hands.  Shark  was  by 
Marske  out  of  a  Snap  mare.  He  started  in  29  races  and 
won  19. 

The  races  in  Surrey  were  not  of  a  first-rate  character  at 
this  time,  though  Epsom  still  retained  its  popularity  with 
Londoners,  but  in  1752  Dr.  Burton,  who  wrote  (in  Greek)  a 
book  with  a  Latin  title  Iter  Siirriense  said  that  Epsom  races 
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reminded  him  of  the  Olympic  Games  on  account  of  the  number 
of  spectators  from  London,  though  how  an  Enghsh  horse- 
race meeting  could  resemble  a  Greek  foot  race  meeting  he 
does  not  say. 

It  was  not  till  1769  that  we  can  date  the  beginning  of  the 
real  racing  fame  of  Epsom.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Eclipse — 
perhaps  the  greatest  horse  that  ever  ran — won  his  first  race 
there.  Eclipse  was  so  intimately  connected  with  Epsom,  both 
on  the  Turf  and  at  the  Stud,  that  we  may  perhaps  be  pardoned 
if  we  give  some  account  of  him.  He  was  bred  at  Cranbourn 
Paddocks  in  Berkshire  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  of  Culloden 
and  Kloster  Seven  fame,  who  perhaps  did  more  for  the  Turf 
in  England  in  its  early  days  than  any  other  man.  Eclipse 
was  by  Marske  out  of  Spilletta  and  combined  in  his  breeding 
the  two  great  strains  of  the  Darley  Arabian  and  the  Godolphin 
Arabian.  There  are  three  principal  strains  of  blood  from  which 
the  English  thoroughbred  is  descended.  The  Darley  Arabian, 
imported  by  Mr.  Darley  of  Buttercombe,  Yorks,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  ;  the  Byerley  Turk,  so  called  from  being  Captain 
Byerley's  charger  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  William  III  ; 
and  the  Godolphin  Arabian  (or  he  may  have  been  a  barb) 
foaled  in  1724  and  brought  over  to  England  by  Mr.  Coke  of 
Norfolk.  Later  he  became  the  property  of  Lord  Godolphin 
and  stood  for  many  years  at  Gog  Magog  in  Cambridgeshire, 
dying  there  in  1753.  The  Darley  Arabian  was  the  sire  of 
Bartlett's  Childers  out  of  Betty  Leedes  and  Childers  was  the 
grandsire  of  Marske.  The  Godolphin  Arabian  was  the  grand- 
sire  of  Eclipse's  dam  Spilletta.  She  was  bred  by  Sir  Robert 
Eden.     She  only  started  in  one  race  which  she  failed  to  win. 

Marske  had  little  claim  to  fame  as  a  racehorse.  When  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  died  in  1765  he  was  sold  at  Tattersall's 
for  a  small  sum  and  covered  country  mares  in  Dorsetshire 
at  half  a  guinea  ;  but  in  1767  Mr.  William  Wildman,  a  sales- 
man of  Smithfield  who  for  many  years  kept  a  stud  of  horses 
at  Mickleham  near  Epsom  and  also  trained  for  other  people, 
bought  him  for  £21  and  brought  him  to  Surrey.  In  1769  he 
stood  at  Gibbon's  Grove  near  Leatherhead  at  5  guineas,  and 
in  1771,  owing  to  the  performances  of  Eclipse,  he  advanced 
to  30  guineas  and  later  he  was  bought  by  Lord  Abingdon 
for  £1,050 — an  enormous  sum  in  those  days.     He  stood  at 
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£105  for  some  time  and  died  in  1779  having  become  the  sire 
of  many  good  horses. 

Echpse — so  called  because  he  was  foaled  during  the  great 
eclipse — was  sold  as  a  yearling  in  1765  to  Wildman.  He  had 
heard  of  the  likely  colt  by  Marske  and  attended  the  sale  to 
buy  him,  but  when  he  arrived  he  found  that  Echpse  had 
already  been  knocked  down  for  70  guineas.  Looking  at  his 
watch  he  discovered  that  the  sale  had  been  started  before 
the  time  advertised.  He,  therefore,  claimed  that  it  was  illegal 
and  insisted  that  the  lots  already  sold  should  be  put  up  again. 
This  was  done  and  he  secured  Eclipse  for  75  guineas. 

At  first  it  looked  as  though  he  had  made  a  bad  purchase, 
for  Eclipse  was  such  an  unruly  youngster  and  so  difficult 
to  break  that  it  was  feared  nothing  could  be  done  with  him. 
He  was  handed  over  to  an  old  rough  rider — also  a  notorious 
poacher  who  worked  him  nearly  off  his  legs,  riding  him  about 
all  day  and  keeping  him  out  all  night  on  poaching  expeditions. 
This  heroic  treatment  made  it  possible  to  bring  him  to  the 
post,  but  his  jockeys  could  never  hold  him  and  all  they  could 
do  was  to  sit  on  his  back  and  let  him  win  his  races  in  his  own 
way.  He  started  in  his  first  race  at  Epsom  on  3rd  May  1769 
— for  £50,  for  horses  that  had  never  won  £30,  matches  excepted 
— 5  yrs.  8  St.,  6  yrs.  9  st.  3,  four  mile  heats.  Eclipse  started 
at  4  to  I  on.  In  1769  he  won  at  Ascot  starting  at  8  to  i  o«  : 
at  Winchester  he  won  the  King's  Plate  for  six-year-olds  at 
12  stone  (though  he  was  only  a  five-year-old).  Starting  at 
5-4  against,  after  the  first  heat  he  advanced  to  lo-i  ow.  At 
Salisbury  he  won  the  City  Silver  Bowl,  open  to  all  horses 
(10  stone)  and  at  Canterbury  and  Lewes  the  King's  Plates — in 
all  three  races  he  started  at  lo-i  on  :  in  September  he  won 
the  King's  Plate  for  five-year-olds  at  20-1  o«. 

On  17th  April,  1770,  he  appeared  at  the  Newmarket  first 
Spring  Meeting  where  he  beat  Mr.  Wentworth's  Bucephalus, 
6  yrs.,  8  st.  7,  over  the  Beacon  Course,  Wildman  laying  6-4 
on  him.  After  the  race  Wildman  sold  the  whole  of  his  in- 
terest in  Eclipse  to  Dennis  O'Kelly  for  £1,155,  O'Kelly  had 
bought  a  half  share  in  him  for  650  guineas  after  his  first  vic- 
tory at  Epsom.  For  his  new  owner  during  1770  he  won  again 
at  Newmarket  on  19th  April.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that 
he  would  have  met  Goldfinder,  another  horse  who  never  lost  a 
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race,  but  Goldfinder  broke  down  at  exercise.  Goldfinder  then 
went  to  the  stud  and  stood  for  fourteen  years  at  Mitcham. 
On  23rd  August  Echpse  won  the  subscription  purse  at  Guild- 
ford for  6  yrs.  and  aged,  4  miles,  9  st.  At  starting  20-1  was 
laid  on  him  and  in  running  loo-i.  His  last  race  was  on 
3rd  October  when  he  won  at  70-1  on. 

Eclipse  won  eleven  King's  Plates,  the  weights  for  ten  of 
which  were  12  stone,  which  was  one  more  than  ever  won  by 
any  horse  before.  He  never  lost  a  race  and  only  on  one 
occasion  did  he  not  start  at  odds  on  (his  second  race,  the  King's 
Plate  at  Winchester  in  1769  when  he  started  at  5-4). 

Eclipse's  owner,  O'Kelly,  was  a  "  character."  He  was 
generally  called  "Captain"  O' Kelly,  ^  but  his  military  rank 
would  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  a  similar  source  to 
that  of  the  Kentucky  Colonels  or  Sir  Harry  Scattercash's 
friends,  Captains  Quod,  Bouncey,  Cutitfat  and  Ladofwax. 
He  was  a  thorough  adventurer  and  his  first  escapade  seems 
to  have  landed  him  in  the  Fleet  Prison.  Getting  out  of  that 
scrape  he  set  up  as  a  professional  gambler  both  on  the  Turf 
and  the  Green  Cloth,  but,  unlike  many  of  his  fraternity,  no 
one  seems  to  have  questioned  his  honesty. 

O'Kelly  bought  Clay  Hill  at  Epsom,  a  property  with  train- 
ing stables  and  paddocks  close  to  the  Course.  To  his  great 
chagrin  he  was  never  elected  to  the  Jockey  Club  and  was 
thus  debarred  from  entering  his  horses  for  the  great  races 
at  Newmarket  ;  but  with  his  stable  of  some  of  the  best  horses 
of  the  time,  such  as  Badger,  Brutus,  Young  Gimcrack,  Atom, 
Tiney  and  Milksop,  he  won  numerous  races  all  over  the  country. 
O'Kelly  seems  to  have  been  the  first  owner  to  pay  a  retainer 
to  a  jockey  for  a  first  call  on  his  services.  Hating  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Jockey  Club  because  they  would  not  elect  him  a 
member,  when  he  engaged  his  jockey  he  is  said  to  have  offered 
to  double  the  retainer  provided  he  would  enter  into  an  engage- 
ment and  bind  himself,  under  a  penalty,  never  to  ride  for 
any  of  the  black-legged  fraternity.  The  jockey,  who  was  prob- 
ably Wheatley,  said  "  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whom  the 
Captain  meant  by  the  black  legged  fraternity  "  :  O'Kelly 
rephed,  "  O,  by  Jasus,  my  dear,  and  I'll  soon  make  you  under- 

1  Later  he  became  "  Colonel"  O'Kelly  and  it  is  even  said  that  he 
was  occasionally  known  as  "  Count." 
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Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Sybil  Gra)it,   The  Durdans,  Epsom. 
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stand  who  I  mean  by  the  black  legged  fraternity  !  There's 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  etc." — naming  the 
principal  members  of  the  Jockey  Club — "  and  all  the  set  of 
thaves  that  belong  to  the  humbug  societies  and  hug  a  boo 
clubs  where  they  can  meet  and  rob  one  another  without  fear 
of  detection." 

When  the  best  six  years  old  horses  of  the  year  were  entered 
against  Eclipse,  for  the  King's  Plate  at  Newmarket  in  1770 
O' Kelly  offered  to  take  ten  to  one  ;  he  placed  them.  His 
bet  was  taken  to  an  immense  amount,  and  he  was  called 
upon  to  declare.  He  pronounced,  "  Eclipse,  and  nothing 
else  " — implying  the  rest  to  be  "  nowhere  " — which  was  really 
the  case,  for  Eclipse  double  distanced  ^  the  whole  field  with 
the  greatest  ease,  leaving  himself  without  a  competitor. 

Eclipse  stood  at  Clay  Hill  from  1771  to  1788  after  which 
year  O' Kelly  took  him  to  Cannons,  Middlesex.  He  travelled 
in  his  own  carriage.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  a  horse 
being  "  vanned."  A  van  was  built  for  him  and  drawn  by  two 
horses.  In  the  van  was  a  large  window  whence  Eclipse  looked 
forth  during  his  journey.  OTvelly  said  that  Eclipse  earned  him 
over  £25,000  in  fees — more  money  than  any  horse  had  ever 
gained  previously.  His  produce  won  during  1774-96  344  races 
and  II  plates  and  cups  with  a  total  value  of  £158,047  12s.,  be- 
sides the  cups.  This  was  only  surpassed  by  King  Herod  whose 
produce  in  the  nineteen  years  1771-89  won  498  races,  worth 
£201,505  9s.  The  old  horse  died  at  Cannons  on  28th  February 
1789,  surviving  O' Kelly  by  two  years.  Of  him  it  was  written 
when  he  died,  "  He  was  never  beaten,  never  had  a  whip 
flourished  over  him,  or  felt  the  tickling  of  a  spur,  nor  was 
he  ever  for  a  moment  distressed  by  the  speed  or  rate  of  a 
competitor,  out-footing,  out-striding  and  out-lasting  any  horse 
which  started  against  him." 

The  blood  of  the  Darley  Arabian  has  been  transmitted 
mainly  through  Eclipse  to  the  race-horse  of  to-day.  He  was 
sire  of  PotSos,  King  Fergus,  Joe  Andrews,  Saltram,  Mercury, 
Volunteer  and  Dungannon  among  many  others,  the  first  and 
last  being  bred  by  OTvelly.     Among  his  remoter  descendants 

1  i.e.  won  by  2  distances,  a  distance  being  240  yards.  The  race 
was  over  the  Beacon  Course,  4  miles  i  furlong  and  177  yards.  There- 
fore Eclipse  won  by  nearly  500  yards  in  a  race  of  7,437  yards  ! 
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were  Waxy,  Whalebone,  Sir  Hercules,  Camel,  Touchstone, 
Waverley,  Hambletonian,  Velocipede,  Orville,  and  many  other 
famous  horses.  Nimrod  tells  us  that  O' Kelly  was  unequalled 
as  a  breeder.  In  1793  he  advertised  no  less  than  46  in-foal 
mares  for  sale  at  Epsom,  chiefly  by  Volunteer  and  Dungannon. 
They  fetched  large  prices,  many  being  bought  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  was  then  deeply  interested  in  racing.  Soldier's 
Dam's  progeny  by  Eclipse  and  Dungannon  brought  O'Kelly 
£10,000.  Besides  his  stallions  O'Kelly  kept  more  than  50  brood 
mares  at  Epsom. 

Racing,  even  in  the  'seventies  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
differed  a  good  deal  from  the  sport  thirty  years  later.  "  Cross 
and  jostle,"  which  in  the  early  days  was  always  allowed,  was, 
however,  falling  into  disfavour  and  only  permitted  if  expressly 
named  in  the  terms  of  a  match.  O'Kelly  at  Epsom,  as  late 
as  1775,  proposed  to  permit  it  (and  complained  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  do  so)  [Sporting  Mag.  II,  p.  333). 

Mr.  Dorling,  the  General  Manager  of  Epsom  Grand  Stand 
Association,  whose  family  has  been  for  so  long  connected 
with  the  races,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  programme  of  the 
races  in  May  1777,  which  is  the  earliest  copy  of  a  race  pro- 
gramme at  Epsom  now  extant — for  which  reason  I  venture 
to  quote  it. 

The  Stewards  were  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  and  Thomas  Williams. 
Mawbey  was  a  rich  man  who  inherited  from  his  father-in-law  a 
large  distillery  at  South wark.  He  was  for  many  years  M.P. 
for  Southwark  and  from  1780  to  1790  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Surrey.     In  1770  he  bought  Epsom  Manor. 

EPSOM   RACES.    1777. 

"  On  Wednesday  the  Seventh  May  1777  Will  be  run  for  on 
Epsom  Downs  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen's  Plate  of  Fifty  Pounds 
free  for  any  horse,  mare  or  gelding  carrying  nine  stone.  The  best 
of  three  heats,  four  miles  each  heat. 

On  Thursday  the  Eighth  will  be  run  on  the  sd  Downs  the  Noble- 
men and  Gentlemen's  Plate  of  Fifty  Pounds  for  five,  six  years  old, 
and  aged  horses  that  never  won  Thirty  Pounds  (matches  excepted), 
five  years  old  to  carry  eight  stone  four  pounds,  six  years  old  eight 
stone  eleven  pounds,  aged  horses  nine  stone  four  pounds.  The 
best  of  three  heats,  four  miles  each  heat. 

On  Friday  the  Ninth  will  be  run  for  on  the  sd  Downs  the  Ladies' 
Plate  of  Fifty  Pounds  for  four  years  old  horses  to  carry  eight  stone 
seven  pounds.     The  best  of  three  heats,  two  miles  each  heat. 
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On  Saturday  the  Tenth  will  be  run  for  on  the  sd  Downs  the  Town 
Plate  of  Fifty  Pounds  free  for  any  five,  six  year  old,  and  aged  horses. 
Five  years  old  to  carry  eight  stone  seven  pounds,  six  years  old  nine 
stone,  aged  horses  nine  stone  seven  pounds.  The  best  of  three 
heats,  four  miles  each  heat.  Mares  and  Fillies  to  be  allowed  three 
pounds  for  all  these  Plates. 

/Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  Baronet 
1  and 

"j  Thomas  Williams  Esquire 
V  Stewards." 

Perhaps  an  even  more  interesting  document,  though  rather  a 
more  lengthy  one,  is  the  original  article  of  agreement  for 
Epsom  Races  in  1778,  for  which  I  am  also  indebted  to 
Mr.  Dorling.  The  Stewards  in  this  year  were  Robert  Hudson 
and  Edward  Knipe.  The  latter  was  a  member  of  a  well- 
known  Epsom  family  whose  ancestor,  Edwin  Knipe,  bought 
property  there  in  1669.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  docu- 
ment mentions  "  distant  horses."  A  "  distance  "  is  240  yards 
and  a  horse  beaten  by  a  distance  in  a  heat,  or  "  distant  horse," 
was  disqualified  from  running  in  the  deciding  heat.  A  "  dis- 
tance "  is  still  described  in  the  Racing  Calendar  as  240  yards, 
under  "  lengths  of  Courses,"  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
used  in  any  conditions  since  the  practice  of  running  races  in 
heats  was  discontinued.  We  have  seen  how  Eclipse  "  double 
distanced  "  all  the  horses  in  the  King's  Plate  at  Newmarket 
in  1770.  Shady  practices  on  the  part  of  riders,  as  set  forth 
in  the  articles  of  agreement  also  render  a  horse  liable  to  become 
a  "  distant  horse." 

"  Articles  of  Agreement  made  concluded  and  agreed  upon  this 
26th  day  of  April  1778  between  the  several  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish 
of  Epsom  in  the  County  of  Surrey  for  and  towards  the  raising  the 
undermenf  4  several  plates 

On  Wednesday  the  27th  day  of  May  will  be  run  for  on  Epsom 
Downs  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemens  Plate  of  fifty  pounds  free 
for  any  Horse  Mare  or  Gelding  to  carry  nine  stone  the  best  of  three 
Heats  four  Miles  each  Heat  On  Thursday  the  Twenty  Eighth  will 
be  run  for  on  the  said  Downs  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemens  Plate 
of  50L  for  5  and  6  y'^  old  and  aged  Horses  &c  that  never  won  thirty 
pounds  (matches  excepted)  five  Years  old  to  carry  Eight  stone 
four  pounds  Six  Year  old  Eight  stone  Eleven  pounds  and  aged 
Horses  &c  Nine  stone  four  pounds  the  best  of  three  Heats  four 
Miles  each  Heat  On  Friday  the  29th  will  be  run  for  on  the  said 
Downs  the  Ladies  Plate  of  fifty  pounds  for  four  Years  Old  Horses 
&c  to  carry  Eight  stone  seven  pounds  the  best  of  three  Heats  two 
miles  each  heat     On  Saturday  the  30th  will  be  run  for  on  the  said 
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Downs  the  Town  Plate  of  fifty  pounds  free  for  any  five  or  Six  Years 
old  and  aged  Horses  &c  five  Years  Old  to  carry  Eight  stone  Seven 
pounds  six  years  Old  Nine  Stone  &  aged  Horses  Nine  Stone  five 
pounds  the  best  of  three  Heats  four  Miles  each  Heat  mares  and 
filies  to  be  allowed  three  pounds  for  all  these  plates  Certificates 
to  be  produced  under  the  Hands  of  the  Breeders  at  the  place  of 
entring  the  ages  of  all  the  Horses  &c  that  run  for  the  three  last 
plates  No  less  than  three  reputed  running  Horses  &c  shall  start 
or  run  for  any  of  the  above  ment<i  Plates  The  Winner  of  either 
of  these  Plates  will  not  be  permitted  to  start  for  any  o""  dure  the 
Meeting  All  Jockies  that  ride  for  any  of  these  plates  shall  be  on 
the  Course  ready  to  weigh  half  an  Hour  before  the  time  of  starts 
or  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  ride  for  either  of  these  plates  All 
Horses  &c  that  shall  run  for  any  of  these  plates  shall  start  exactly 
at  5  O'clock  in  the  afternoon  All  Horses  &c  that  shall  run  for 
any  of  the  above  plates  shall  be  at  Epsom  ten  clear  Days  before 
the  first  day  of  Starting  and  there  continue  untill  the  Day  of  runs 
at  such  of  the  subscribers  Stables  in  Epsom  as  shall  subscribe  four 
Guineas  or  Upwards  towards  these  plates  and  who  shall  pay  the 
same  into  the  Hands  of  the  Trustees  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
May  next  (except  such  Horse  &c  as  shall  enter  at  the  post)  and  shall 
enter  their  Horses  at  the  Bridge  Opposite  Mr.  Morris's  Coffeehouse 
in  Epsom  af"!  on  the  i8th  Day  of  May  next  between  the  Hours 
of  twele  at  noon  and  7  in  the  Evening  No  Horses  &c  shall  start 
for  any  of  the  above  Plates  but  Subscribers  to  these  plates  who 
shall  subscribe  3  Gui^  or  Upwards  for  each  Horse  &c  and  pay  five 
Shillings  towards  the  repairs  of  y^  Rails  and  5s  to  ye  Clk  of  ye  Course 
or  shall  subscribe  Six  Guineas  at  the  post  for  each  Horse  &c  &  pay 
5s  towards  the  repair  of  y^  Rails  and  pay  half  a  G^  to  y^  Clk  of  ye 
Course  All  such  Subscriptions  shall  be  paid  into  ye  hands  of  ye 
Trustees  on  ye  Day  of  entring  all  Horses  &c  If  only  one  Horse  &c 
shall  enter  for  any  of  ye  above  plates  the  Owners  shall  receive  of 
ye  Trustees  loL  If  two  Horses  &c  5L  each  All  horses  &c  that 
shall  run  for  any  of  ye  above  ment''  Plates  shall  be  plated  by  the 
subscribing  Smiths  in  Epsom  otherwise  the  owner  of  the  Horses  &c 
to  pay  two  Shillgs  &  6  pence  for  each  Horse  &c  as  shall  not  be  plated 
by  the  Epsom  Smiths  No  p'son  shall  erect  any  Booth  or  Shed 
on  ye  s'i  Downs  for  the  disposing  of  Liquors  durs  the  above  Days 
who  shall  not  contribute  in  manner  follow^  to  wit  every  P'son  who 
shall  erect  a  Booth  or  shed  who  Lives  in  Epsom  to  contribute  i  G* 
If  within  Twelve  Miles  of  Epsom  2  G^  and  If  further  than  12  Miles 
3  Ga  for  each  booth  or  shed  towards  these  plates  &  who  shall  pay 
the  same  into  the  Hands  of  the  Clk  of  ye  Course  before  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Ground  otherwise  such  Booth  &c  shall  be  destroyed  The 
Owaers  of  all  Horses  &c  entr?  at  ye  post  for  any  of  ye  above  plates 
shall  give  in  their  Names  and  pay  their  Subscription  money's  &c 
to  the  Trustees  by  One  O'Clock  at  Noon  the  day  before  running 
for  such  Plates  No  Match  or  Sweepstakes  will  be  permitted  to  be 
run  for  between  the  Heats  unless  by  permission  of  the  Stewards  and 
if  any  dispute  shall  arrise  the  same  shall  be  finally  determined  by 
them  or  whoever  they  shall  appoint  The  p'sons  building  Booths 
&c  shall  build  them  on  a  Strait  fine  the  same  side  of  ye  hill  the 
Rubbing  House  Stands  on  leading  towards  Ashtead  to  be  approved 
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of  by  ye  Clk  of  y^  Course  All  Horses  &c  that  shall  run  for  any  of 
these  Plates  shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  p^^  their  subscription  Money 
to  John  Morris  John  Cole  John  Marston  who  are  by  these  presents 
appointed  Trustees  to  take  the  Subscription  Monies  as  also  to  pay 
ye  same  to  the  proper  p'son  or  p'sons  who  shall  be  intitled  to  receive 
ye  same  And  we  do  Agree  to  pay  our  Subscription  ]\Ioney  to  the 
sd  Trustees  seven  days  before  the  first  day  of  this  Meeting  All 
Horses  &c  that  shall  run  for  any  of  these  plates  &  winneth  two 
Heats  shall  be  deemed  the  Winning  Horse  &c  for  the  plate  he  or 
she  runneth  for  &  in  case  3  sevi  Horses  &c  shall  win  each  of  them  a 
Heat  then  those  three  Horses  &c  shall  start  for  the  fourth  Heat 
and  the  Winner  of  that  Heat  shall  be  intitled  to  the  plate  All 
Horses  &c  that  shall  run  for  these  plates  shall  run  accord^  to  the 
Articles  as  the  Kings  plate  are  And  that  half  an  Hour  shall  be 
allowed  for  ye  Running  Horses  between  each  Heat  to  rub  And 
it  is  hereby  Agreed  that  if  any  rider  that  rideth  for  any  of  these 
plates  shall  or  do  wip  or  lay  hold  of  any  rider  his  Horse  Saddle  or 
Bridle  or  upon  any  of  the  Heats  shall  carry  less  than  his  Weight 
or  jostle  or  cross  each  o'  &  shall  not  ride  up  to  the  Weighing  post 
whether  he  Winneth  the  Heat  or  not  &  there  alight  from  his  Horse 
&c  &  there  be  Weighed  by  the  Clk  of  ye  Course  or  otherwise  shall 
act  contrary  to  those  Articles  shall  be  adjudged  &  deemed  distant 
Horses  &c  Or  if  any  Horse  &c  is  distant  in  running  any  of  the 
Heats  he  or  she  shall  not  be  permitted  to  start  any  more  for  that 
plate  he  or  she  runneth  for  And  it  is  hereby  agreed  between  the 
sd  parties  to  these  presents  that  if  any  Action  or  Actions  Suit  or 
Suits  shall  be  prosecuted  or  commenced  ag^t  ye  s<i  Trustees  or  either 
of  them  concerning  these  Articles  or  anything  herein  contained 
the  Charges  &  Exp^  the  s'^  Trustees  shall  be  put  to  in  defending 
ye  same  shall  be  equally  borne  &  p^*  by  us  whose  Names  are  here- 
unto subscribed  And  ye  af'^  Trustees  indempnified  after  deducting 
their  own  Shares  towards  ye  same  None  but  subscribers  to  the 
Gentlemen  &  Ladies  Plate  will  be  permitted  to  be  in  the  Stand  ^ 
during  the  Heats  And  it  is  hereby  agreed  by  and  between  the  s** 
parties  to  these  presents  that  in  Case  ye  above  s^^  Trustees  shall 
not  raise  Money  sufficient  to  discharge  the  above  plates  the  same 
deficiency  shall  be  p<^  proportionably  into  the  Hands  of  ye  Trustees 
afti  by  Us  hereunto  subscribing  within  one  month  after  the  last 
days  plate  And  the  s<i  Trustees  do  hereby  covenant  &  agree  to 
pay  wthin  One  Month  after  the  last  Days  plate  into  the  Hands  of 
such  p'son  or  p'sons  as  the  major  p^  of  such  Subscribers  to  these 
Plates  shall  appoint  all  such  Sum  or  Sums  of  Money  as  shall  appear 
to  be  then  in  Hand  after  the  above  plates  and  the  Charges  thereto 
are  p<i  In  Witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  Hands  the  day 
and  Y'  first  above  written 

Robert  Hudson      \ 

and  VEsq''^  Stewards  " 

EdW^  Knipe  Jun^j 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  year   (1779)   that 
Epsom  races  became  of  first-rate  importance.     In  that  year, 

1  The  Old  Steward's  Stand  which  still  exists. 
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and  in  1780,  events  took  place  which  still  render  Epsom  race- 
course one  of  the  best  known,  if  not  the  best  known,  in  the 
world. 

In  early  days  races  were  always  for  horses  of  five  years 
old  and  over.  Younger  horses  could  not  stand  the  gruelling 
heats  of  those  days.  In  the  middle  of  the  Century  (1750), 
however,  the  Royal  Plates  at  Nottingham,  Guildford,  Lincoln, 
Winchester  and  Lewes  were  altered  to  races  for  4  year  old 
9  St.,  2I  mile  heats.  In  the  seventeen-seventies  the  move- 
ment in  favour  of  shorter  races  and  of  racing  colts  and  fillies 
grew.  In  1776  Colonel  St.  Leger  founded  the  famous  race 
at  Doncaster,  and  the  Oaks  and  Derby  date  from  1779  and 
1780.  Two-year-old  racing  was  authorized  at  Newmarket 
in  1770  and  the  Craven  Stakes  for  two-year-olds  established 
in  1771. 

The  years  1779  and  1780  were  certainly  the  most  momentous 
in  the  History  of  Epsom — perhaps  even  in  the  whole  history 
of  racing — for  in  1779  the  Oaks  was  founded  and  in  1780 
the  Derby.  The  present  Lord  Derby  has  been  good  enough 
to  tell  me  the  hearsay  tradition  in  his  family  regarding  the 
foundation  of  the  Derby  and  the  Oaks  as  told  him  by  his 
father  who  in  turn  heard  it  from  his  father. 

It  was  the  12th  Earl  of  Derby  who  was  the  initiator  of 
both  races.  His  uncle,  Sir  John  Burgoyne  the  hero  of  Sara- 
toga, married  Lord  Derby's  aunt.  Uncle  and  nephew  lived 
together  a  great  deal  and  eventually  Lord  Derby  took  from 
him  The  Oaks,  from  which  the  fillies  race  at  Epsom  takes  its 
name.  According  to  the  late  Lord  Derby  that  race  originated 
from  a  dinner  party  at  The  Oaks  at  which  those  present 
nominated  any  yearling  fillies  they  possessed,  and  probably 
these  were  added  to  by  entries  for  friends  from  outside.  In 
that  way  the  first  Oaks  was  started.  It  was  more  or  less  a 
sort  of  private  sweepstake.  It  took  on  very  well  and  Lord 
Derby  was  naturally  anxious  to  institute  the  race  as  Bridget 
the  filly  he  nominated  won  the  first  Oaks.  A  year  later  the 
Derby  was  instituted  under  similar  circumstances.  From  these 
two  beginnings  have  grown  our  present  Derby  and  Oaks, 
the  names  of  which,  certainly  as  far  as  the  Derby  are  con- 
cerned are  perpetuated  in  every  country  where  there  is  racing 
by  what  one  would  call  the  champion  race  of  that  country 
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being  named  The  Derby.  There  must  be  miUions  all  over 
the  world  who  bless  the  name  of  Lord  Derby  and  his  friends 
for  one  of  the  great  holidays  of  their  lives — even  though  they 
leave  their  cash  with  the  bookies  ! 

The  foundation  of  the  Oaks  and  the  Derby  brought  to 
Epsom  all  those  most  prominent  in  racing  ;  owners  and  riders 
as  well  as  horses.  Of  course,  many  well-known  jockeys  had 
ridden  in  Surrey  before  ;  either  Oakley  or  Fitzpatrick  always 
rose  Eclipse.  Wheatley  rode  for  O' Kelly,  so  did  South  and 
so  did  Pratt,  Gimcrack's  jockey,  who  once  rode  eleven  races 
over  the  Beacon  Course  at  Newmarket  in  one  day.  Old 
WiUiam  Clift,  winner  of  five  Derbys,  and  the  three  Arnulls, 
who  between  them  won  eleven,  were  no  strangers  to  Epsom  ; 
but  the  best-known  jockeys  to  ride  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  undoubtedly  Frank  Buckle  and  the  elder  Chifney. 
Buckle's  riding  career  lasted  from  1783  to  1831.  He  was 
the  straightest  of  men  and  trusted  by  everyone.  His  great 
successes  were  at  Epsom,  for  he  won  the  Derby  five  times 
and  the  Oaks  seven  times.  In  1802  he  backed  himself  for 
the  double  event,  to  win  both  the  Derby  and  the  Oaks.  His 
Derby  mount  was  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Tyrant  and  the 
favourite  Mr.  Wilson's  Young  Eclipse.  Buckle  just  squeezed 
his  horse  home  in  front  of  the  favourite,  also  beating  Sir 
Charles  Bunbury's  Orlando  who  was  much  fancied  as  second 
favourite.  Tyrant  was  beaten  next  year  by  Young  Eclipse, 
who  gave  him  4  lb.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  worst  horse 
to  win  the  Derby  till  Aboyeur  won  in  1913  ;  but  Aboyeur  only 
won  on  an  objection,  Craganour  having  been  disqualified  for 
bumping  and  boring.  Besides  being  a  jockey.  Buckle  was  an 
M.F.H.,  a  breeder  of  greyhounds,  fighting  cocks  and  bulldogs, 
and  a  great  patron  of  the  theatre.     Truly  a  versatile  man  ! 

Sam  Chifney,  the  elder,  was  the  Prince  of  Wales's  jockey 
and  was  mixed  up  with  the  disagreeable  episode  which  caused 
the  Prince's  retirement  from  Newmarket.  He  continued  to 
ride  for  him,  however,  and  was  often  seen  in  Surrey.  At 
Guildford  he  rode  the  Prince's  horse  Knowsley  in  the  King's 
Plate.  Knowsley  was  said  to  be  the  hardest  puller  that  ever 
wore  a  bridle,  and  Chifney  was  said  to  have  the  finest  hands 
of  any  rider.  The  horse  was  brought  out  with  a  tremendous 
curb,  hke  a  Mexican  bit.     "  Take  that  silly  gimcrack  away 
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and  bring  me  a  plain  snaffle,"  said  Sam.  Some  of  the  spec- 
tators thought  there  would  be  trouble  :  but  with  Chifney 
up,  the  horse  went  perfectly  well  and  won  the  Guildford 
King's  Plate  in  a  canter. 

Gentlemen  riders  were  scarcer  at  Epsom  than  at  Newmarket, 
but  were  by  no  means  unknown.  There  were  Tom  Bullock, 
one  of  the  finest  riders  in  England  till  he  broke  his  thigh 
by  his  horse  cannoning  against  a  post  :  Lord  Sackville  (after- 
wards Duke  of  Dorset)  who  rode  for  the  Prince  ;  his  brother 
Lord  George  Germaine  ;  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  ;  Delme  Radcliffe 
who  often  rode  in  the  Oaks  and  appeared  regularly  at  Egham 
as  well  as  at  Epsom  :  Hawker,  said  to  be  as  good  as  Sackville  ; 
Probyn  ;  Lord  Delamere  ;  and  many  others  who  were  well 
able  to  challenge  Buckle  or  Chifney.  But  the  most  celebrated 
gentleman  rider  in  England  was  "  Old  Q,"  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  wickedest  man  in  England. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Queensberry's  reputation  suffered  from 
his  health  and  vigour.  He  lived  to  a  great  age  and  was  able, 
owing  to  a  vigorous  constitution,  to  follow  courses  which  in 
his  youth  were  looked  upon  as  proper  and  suitable  to  a  young 
gentleman,  but  which  public  opinion  was  apt  to  condemn 
fifty  years  later  ! 

The  foundation  of  the  Oaks  and  the  Derby  brought  the 
whole  of  the  racing  world  and  the  fashionable  world  in  throngs 
to  Epsom.  George  IV,  after  his  quarrel  with  the  Jockey 
Club  and  his  desertion  of  Newmarket,  was  a  great  supporter  of 
country  races,  Brighton  and  Lewes  being  among  his  favourites, 
also  Bibury  when  he  stayed  with  Lord  Sherborne,  and  Guild- 
ford when  he  stayed  at  Clandon.  He  won  the  Derby  in 
1788  and  was  a  regular  frequenter  of  Epsom.  The  royal 
family  hitherto  had  not  been  frequent  visitors  to  the  Downs. 
The  Regent's  Grandfather  "  Fred  who  was  alive  and  is  dead  " 
was  often  at  Epsom  and  lived  at  the  Durdans,  but  racing 
did  not  interest  him  greatly  ;  he  used  the  Downs  for  hawking. 
He  attended  Guildford  races,  however,  as  the  guest  of  Lord 
Onslow.  Shortly  after  the  present  house  at  Clandon  was 
built  Evelyn  tells  us  that  a  great  entertainment  was  given 
there  after  which  H.R.H.  attended  races  on  Guildford  Downs. 
The  Prince  Regent's  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  equally 
devoted  to  the  Turf,  but  though  he  won  the  Derby  he  was 
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not  particularly  successful  as  an  owner.  The  Prince's  taste 
for  racing  brought  to  Epsom  his  extravagant  and  eccentric 
friends,  some  of  whom  were  themselves  racing  men  though 
not  all.  Foremost  perhaps  was  Charles  James  Fox,  staking 
as  heavily  on  his  rather  indifferent  horses  as  he  did  on  cards 
and  dice  at  Brooks's  ;  Richard  Lord  Barrymore  and  his  brother 
Henry — Hellgate  and  Cripplegate  as  they  were  called — Henry 
because  of  his  lame  foot,  the  other  for  even  more  obvious 
reasons.  Their  sister  came  with  them,  known  as  Billingsgate 
since  the  flowers  of  her  speech  transcended  even  those  of 
Letty  Lade,  recently  the  wife  of  i6  String  Jack  the  Highway- 
man, after  whose  very  proper  extinction  at  Tyburn  she  married 
Sir  John  Lade,  perhaps  the  most  recklessly  extravagant  of 
all  the  Prince's  friends.  Lade's  devotion  was  more  to  the 
Road  than  the  Turf  as  w^as  that  of  Tommy  Onslow,  though 
the  latter  was  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club  also.  Lade  owned 
and  ran  horses  on  the  Turf.  There  were  for  instance  Guild- 
ford and  Fordham  by  Mambrino  ;  but  the  best  of  all  was 
Crop  who  started  favourite  for  the  Derby  in  1781  but  was 
beaten  by  O' Kelly's  Young  Eclipse. 

Lade  was  a  nephew  of  Thrale,  Dr.  Johnson's  friend,  and 
was  a  Surrey  man,  for  both  the  Lades  and  the  Thrales  were 
brewers  in  Southwark  whence  Lade  derived  his  wealth.  Young 
Lade  must  have  shown  a  precocious  taste  for  spending  for 
Johnson  wrote  a  poem  on  his  coming  of  age  in  which  these 
lines  occur  : — 

"  Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander 
Let  it  wander  as  it  will 
Call  the  Jockey,  call  the  pander, 
Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fill." 

Lade  ruined  himself  twice,  for  he  inherited  a  second  fortune 
after  squandering  his  first.  Then  he  became  "  Gentleman 
Coachman  "  to  the  King  (George  IV)  and  died  at  Egham  in 
1838,  full  of  years  if  not  of  honours. 

But  we  must  turn  from  the  Prince's  curious  friends  to  the 
more  serious  racing  men. 

First  of  all  came  Lord  Derby,  founder  of  both  Oaks  and 
Derby.  Derby  devoted  himself  from  early  years  to  racing, 
so  we  are  told  in  the  Complete  Peerage.  He  won  the  Derby 
with  Sir  Peter  Teazle  in  1793.     Sir  Peter  was  said  to  have 
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been  the  most  successful  horse  of  the  time  at  the  stud  after 
Echpse  and  Herod.  He  broke  down  as  a  four-year-old  and 
stood  afterwards  for  many  years  as  a  stallion.  Lord  Derby, 
it  is  said,  refused  £10,000  for  him. 

Sir  Charles  Bunbury  has  always  seemed  to  me  rather  a 
sinister  figure.  He  was  a  dour  man.  It  was  due  largely  to 
him  that  the  quarrel  arose  which  caused  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  quit  Newmarket.  Nimrod  does  not  fail  to  criticize  the 
running  of  Bunbury's  own  stable.  He  owned  Eleanor,  one 
of  the  very  few  mares  to  win  both  Derby  and  Oaks,  the 
best  mare  of  her  day.  She  was  beaten  at  Huntingdon  by  a 
very  ordinary  mare  called  Two  Shoes,  odds  lo-i  on  Eleanor. 
A  week  later  at  Egham  she  beat  a  first-rate  horse  called 
Bobadil — betting  lo-i  on  Bobadil.  But  all  this  is  forgotten 
scandal  and  it  is  very  unlikely  indeed  that  Bunbury  was 
personally  responsible.  He  did  much  to  modernize  racing 
and  was  responsible  for  encouraging  three-year-old  and  two- 
year-old  racing,  and  for  shortening  distances.  He  was  very 
successful  on  the  Turf — especially  at  Epsom,  and  won  the 
Derby  three  times.  He  was  perhaps  less  successful  as  a  breeder 
and  he  was  unlucky  in  that  Smolensko,  his  best  horse,  died 
young.  He  was  said  to  be  as  old-fashioned  in  his  methods  of 
keeping  young  stock  as  he  was  revolutionary  in  racing  reform. 

Bunbury  won  the  first  Derby  with  Diomed,  bred  by  Richard 
Vernon  by  Florizel  out  of  a  Spectator  mare.  We  have  not 
many  details  of  this  historic  occasion.  There  were  thirty-six 
subscribers  to  the  Derby  and  17  to  the  Oaks,  so  the  first 
Derby  was  worth  1,075  guineas.  There  were  nine  runners 
and  the  second  and  third  were  O'Kelly's  Budrow,  and  Spit- 
fire. The  meeting  began  on  Wednesday,  3rd  May,  and  lasted 
four  days.  The  old-established  "  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen's 
Plate  "  of  £50  in  two  4-mile  heats  occupied  the  first  day. 
On  the  Thursday  the  Derby  was  run,  and  one  other  race 
in  three  4-mile  heats.  On  the  Friday  Tetotum,  a  daughter 
of  Matchem,  won  the  Oaks,  and  on  Saturday  was  run  the 
Town  Plate,  a  race  of  4-mile  heats. 

Besides  the  racing  there  was  a  great  Cocking  match,  the 
Gentlemen  of  Surrey  challenging  the  Gentlemen  of  Middlesex. 
Lord  Derby  was  as  keen  on  Cockfighting  as  he  was  on  racing. 
He  had  a  special  breed  of  fighting  birds  at  Knowsley  and  it 
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is  said  that  his  love  for  cockfighting  was  so  great  that  he 
once  turned  his  drawing  room  into  a  cockpit. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  racing  and  cockfighting  were 
very  much  connected.  In  Cheney's  early  racing  calendar 
almost  if  not  quite  as  much  space  is  devoted  to  the  records 
of  the  birds  as  of  the  horses.  There  was  scarcely  ever  a 
race  meeting  but  a  cocking  match  was  attached  to  it,  and 
this  would  particularly  be  the  case  in  small  Surrey  country 
meetings  like  those  at  Egham,  Cobham,  etc.,  where  the  squires 
drank  their  ale,  fought  their  game  birds  and  raced  their 
hunters. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  and  his  brother  Henry  Fitzroy  were 
regularly  on  the  Downs.  The  Duke  won  the  Derby  four 
times  and  the  Oaks  no  less  than  eight  !  Then  came  Christopher 
Wilson  who  won  both  Derby  and  St.  Leger  with  Champion  ; 
Richard  Wilson  ;  Colonel  Mellish,  an  artist,  a  farmer,  a  coach- 
man and  a  sprinter,  and  many  others.  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote 
was  another  regular  visitor  to  Epsom.  He  later  came  to 
live  there  and  bought  the  Durdans.  Heathcote  is  the  only 
connection  that  Surrey  can  claim  with  the  early  days  of 
steeplechases.  In  1792  the  Druid  records  the  first  steeple- 
chase in  England — they  were  already  well-known  events  in 
Ireland.  The  race  took  place  in  Leicestershire  from  Barkby 
Holt  to  Coplow  and  back.  Charles  Meynell  won,  Lord  Forester 
was  second  and  Gilbert  Heathcote  third.  In  later  life  Heath- 
cote became  perpetual  steward  of  Epsom  with  Baron  de  Tessier, 
an  Englishman  of  French  ancestry,  who  was  created  a  baron 
by  Louis  XVIII. 

The  Derby  of  1782  was  won  by  Lord  Egremont's  Assassin. 
Lord  Egremont  won  the  race  five  times,  the  last  time  with 
Lapdog  in  1826.  It  is  said  that  Lapdog  was  a  four-year-old 
substituted  for  the  real  horse  by  the  trainer  without,  of  course. 
Lord  Egremont's  knowledge.  Egremont  raced  with  his  brother 
Charles  Wyndham,  and  besides  their  successes  in  the  Derby 
they  won  the  Oaks  three  times  with  fillies  of  their  own  breeding. 

In  1783  there  were  but  six  runners,  of  which  four  were 
sons  of  Eclipse.  Saltram  by  Eclipse  out  of  Virago  won,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Parker,  afterwards  Lord  Boringdon.  Serjeant, 
another  of  Eclipse's  sons,  won  the  race  next  year  for  O'Kelly, 
and  for  the  next  few  years  no  notable  horse  but  Sir  Peter 
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Teazle  won  the  Derby,  and  we  do  not  come  to  another  great 
horse  till  the  Duke  of  Bedford  won  with  Skyscraper  in  1789. 
Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  first  Derby  decade.  It  would 
be  wearisome  in  an  article  of  this  kind  to  proceed  further. 
Anyone,  however,  who  wishes  to  study  the  subject  further 
cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  The  Romance  of  the  Derby  by 
Edward  Moorhouse. 

In  writing  of  racing  in  Surrey  Epsom  is  apt  to  loom  so 
large  that  it  overshadows  the  other  meetings  ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  before  the  institution  of  the  Derby  and  Oaks, 
Epsom  was  more  important  than  Guildford  or  Egham.  We 
have  seen  how  racing  at  Guildford  took  place  in  the  early 
days  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  King's  Plate  at  Guild- 
ford was  one  of  the  only  11  King's  Plates  in  the  country,'^ 
so  it  must  have  been  reckoned  an  important  meeting.  The 
King's  Plates  of  ;^io5  were  paid  for  from  the  allowance  for 
the  Master  of  the  Horse's  Department.  The  race  then  was 
for  six-year-old  horses,  10  st.,  2-mile  heats,  altered  in  1744 
to  2|-mile  heats  and  in  1750  to  2|-mile  heats  for  four-year- 
olds,  9  st. 

The  course  can  still  be  traced.  It  is  partly  on  Clandon 
and  partly  on  Merrow  Downs.  It  is  circular  and  there  is  a 
steep  and  trying  hill.  In  view  of  its  proximity  to  Clandon 
the  Onslows  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  these  races,  as  we 
have  already  noted,  and  frequently  officiated  as  stewards,  but 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  they  were  not  keen  racing  men.  George  ist  Earl 
of  Onslow  appears  as  a  steward  in  an  old  race  card  in  my 
possession,  but  he  was  no  sportsman  and  I  should  imagine 
attended  the  races  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  with  intense 
boredom.  As  the  Prince  of  Wales  often  came  to  Guildford 
races  and  always  stayed  at  Clandon  for  them,  old  Lord  Onslow 
probably  felt  bound  to  support  them. 

Egham  races  were  run  at  Runnymede  close  to  Windsor, 
and  were  strongly  supported  by  the  Royal  Family.  In  its 
best  days  the  Egham  Meeting  was  a  three  day  affair  and 
there  were  good  races — the  Gold  Cup,  the  Surrey  and  Middlesex 
Stakes  and  the  Magna  Charta  Stakes.     The  course  was  a  good 

1  The  others  were  three  at  Newmarket  and  one  at  Nottingham, 
Lincoln,  Winchester,  Lewes,  York  and  Black  Hambleton. 
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one,  flat  or  nearly  so,  rather  oval  in  shape  and  short  of  two 
miles  by  66  yards.  Being  so  close  to  the  river  it  was  on 
occasion  flooded  and  the  going  must  have  been  liable  to  be 
heavy. 

We  have  noted  that  there  were  a  good  many  Surrey  race 
meetings  before  1750.  Whyte  tells  us  that  after  that  date 
the  number  of  Meetings  declined  all  over  England.  Thus  in 
1780  it  is  recorded  that  in  Surrey  the  only  meetings  that 
took  place  were  at  Epsom,  Egham  and  Guildford. 

After  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  racing  revived  con- 
siderably, but  the  only  new  meeting  instituted  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  was  Reigate.  It  is  not,  however,  my 
intention  to  carry  the  history  of  Surrey  racing  further  than 
the  beginning  of  the  century  :  if  I  did  I  fear  I  should  unduly 
tax  both  space  and  the  patience  of  my  readers. 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  offer  my  thanks  for  the  help  the}'  have 
given  me  to  Lord  Derby,  INIessrs.  Weatherby  and  Mr.  Dorling. 
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A  MESOLITHIC   SITE   AT   FARNHAM. 

BY 

W.   F.    RANKINE,   F.S.A.Scot. 


Section  I. 


Introduction. 

NUMEROUS  flint  sites  occur  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Farnham  on  both  slopes  of  the  Wey  Valley 
and  at  varying  heights  above  sea  level.  For  many  years 
past  these  sites  have  yielded  to  occasional  surface  collectors 
quantities  of  implements  ranging  in  cultural  association  from 
gravers  of  late  Palaeolithic  affinity  to  barbed  and  tanged  arrow- 
heads of  Bronze  Age  type.  But  so  far  the  only  site  ^  to 
yield  microliths  in  appreciable  numbers  is  the  one  lying  one 
mile,  north-north-east,  from  Farnham  Castle.  It  is  situated 
on  land  belonging  to  the  Farnham  Urban  Council.  More 
precisely  the  site  lies  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Farnham-Aldershot  and  Farnham-Guildford  roads.  Its 
exact  position  on  the  6-inch  Ordnance  map  (Surrey — Sheet 
XXX,  N.W)  is  3  inches  from  the  right-hand  inner  margin 
and  3f  inches  from  the  top  inner  margin. 

In  1928  the  writer  commenced  a  survey  of  all  arable  land 
lying  east  of  Farnham  with  the  object  of  correlating  the 
flint  fields  and  in  the  spring  of  1929  came  upon  this  site  which 
for  all  purposes  of  record  is  referred  to  as  site  507  from  its 
parcel  reference  number  on  the  25-inch  Ordnance  map — Surrey, 
Sheet  XXX,  2.  Similarly  other  neighbouring  sites  are  known 
as  526  and  534.     Site  507  is  eminently  the  most  extensive 

1  S.A.C.,  Vol.  XLI,  "  The  Pigmy  Flint  Industries  of  Surrey,"  Wilfrid 
Hooper,  LL.D.,  p.  77. 
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settlement  site  in  the  Farnham  countryside  or,  for  that  matter, 
in  West  Surrey. 

It  extends  over  some  ten  acres  of  which  more  than  half 
the  area  is  thickly  littered  with  occupational  indices  in  the 
form  of  flint  nodules,  cores,  flakes,  some  implements  and 
calcined  flint. 

Geological  Reference. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  the  Surrey  Mesolithic  sites  507  lies 
off  the  Lower  Greensand.  It  is  established  upon  the  Old 
Blackwater  gravels  (O.D.  250),  close  to  the  scarp  cut  by  the 
River  Wey  since  that  river  captured  the  head-stream  of  the 
Old  Blackwater. 1  These  gravels  are  spread  over  outcrops  of 
Lower  Greensand,  Gault,  Upper  Greensand  and  Chalk,  and 
the  southern  edge  of  the  Tertiaries  of  the  London  Basin. 
Fig.  I  shows  site  507  with  reference  to  the  gravel  spread  and 
the  outcrops.  In  this  figure  the  Lower  Greensand  area  is 
stippled  ;  the  Gault  is  printed  full  black  ;  the  Upper  Green- 
sand and  Chalk  belt  is  blank ;  the  Reading  clays  are  indicated 
by  vertical  lining  and  oblique  shading  determines  the  London 
Clay.  The  gravel  sheet  of  the  Old  Blackwater  is  shaded 
horizontally. 

A  stream  issuing  from  Farnham  Park,  shown  as  Park  stream 
on  Fig.  I,  tributary  to  the  River  Wey,  has  cut  down  through 
the  gravel  spread  and  exposed  a  spring  from  which  a  good 
supply  of  water  continually  flows.  This  spring  is  the  focus 
of  the  site  we  are  now  recording  and,  incidentally,  is  now 
the  source  of  the  tributary  stream  owing  to  the  capture  of 
the  Park  stream  by  a  system  of  swallow-holes  in  Farnham 
Park.  2 

The  spring,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Bourne  Mill  Spring, 
may  be  located  on  the  Geological  Survey  Map  (Drift)  285 
at  a  point  2-6  inches  from  the  left  inner  margin  and  3-6  inches 
from  the  bottom  inner  margin. 

To  the  north  of  site  507  is  land  rising  towards  Hale  where 
outcrop  the  Tertiary  beds  ;  to  the  south,  towards  Waverley, 
is  a  wide  belt  of  alluvials  forming  the  Wey  flood  plain  and 
farther  south  stretches  the  heather-land  of  the  Lower  Green- 

^  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Sheet  285,  p.   127. 

2  G.  W.  Young,  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  Vol.  XXI,  Pt.  I,  1909,  p.  32. 
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sand.  Eastward  lies  the  chalk  outcrop  which  swells  into 
the  Hog's  Back  ridge  from  which  some  flint  supplies  were 
obtainable  although  possibly  the  material  was  of  inferior 
quality.^ 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  site^  is  off  the  warm, 
dry  surface  of  the  Lower  Greensand  it  had  immediate  access 
to  a  never-failing  water  supply  at  the  spring,  to  well-watered 
pastures,  somewhat  rough  perhaps,  on  the  Wey  flood  plain, 
to  supplies  of  flint  in  the  chalk  outcrop  of  West  Surrey  and, 
finally,  the  site  was  established  on  the  comparatively  pervious 
gravels. 

However,  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  flint,  it  should  be 
noted  that  owing  to  heavy  faulting,  both  dip  and  strike,  in 
the  local  chalk  much  of  the  flint  in  the  neighbouring  beds 
is  shattered  and  therefore  impossible  to  use. 

Another  site,  Fig.  I,  534,  lies  to  the  west  of  507  but,  un- 
fortunately, much  of  it  has  been  removed  or  disturbed,  in 
the  course  of  gravel  digging.  Most  probably  it  formed  part, 
with  507,  of  a  huge  settlement  around  the  spring.  Sufhcient 
evidence  remains  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  counterpart  of  507. 
To  the  south-east  of  507  lies  another  site,  526,  which  has  been 
practically  obliterated  by  gravel  digging  over  a  long  period. 
Here  again  we  have  evidence  of  an  important  settlement 
and  on  each  flanking  site,  534  and  526,  debris  of  a  microlithic 
industry  has  been  recorded. 

Section  II. 

Investigation  of  the  Pits. 

Following  the  discovery  of  this  prolific  site  in  1929  sys- 
tematic surface  collecting  was  commenced  and  quantities  of 
cores  and  implements  were  accumulated.  Fortunately  plough- 
ing was  frequently  done  on  the  lands  and  so,  after  effective 
weathering  of  the  surface,  further  finds  were  periodically 
secured.  It  became,  in  time,  possible  to  map  out  roughly 
the  scatters  of  the  flints  and  fired  stones  which  resolved  them- 
selves  into   groups.     These   groups   coincided   with   definite, 

1  Vide  Section  IV. 

*  The  Mesolithic  Settlement  of  Northern  Europe.  J.  G.  D.  Clark, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.     Pp.  190,  251. 
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outstanding  patches  clearly  observable  as  the  furrows  dried 
after  ploughing.  These  patches  always  assumed  a  reddish- 
brown  tint.  Thus  it  became  obvious  that  reHc  beds  were 
being  disturbed  by  the  plough.  However,  subsequently,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  deep  tillage  demanded  by  hop  growing 
and  ridging  for  irrigation  purposes  had  done  much  to  destroy 
these  relic  beds. 

In  the  gullies  connecting  the  lands  it  was  observed  that 
strong  outwashes  of  water  removed  the  lighter  soil  and  worked 
down  to  a  compact  floor,  leaving  among  the  general  debris 
many  cores,  flakes,  a  few  implements  and  much  calcined  flint. 
Systematic  searching  around  the  spring  showed  that  the  bluff 
from  which  it  now  emerges  had  receded  by  erosion  by  some 
hundred  feet  since  the  time  of  its  exposure  and  that  the  stream 
bed  contained  flint  and  fired  stone.  The  f alien-in  area  around 
was  littered  with  similar  occupational  indices. 

In  the  spring  of  1930  trial  holes  were  opened  near  the  spring 
and  investigations  revealed  the  existence  of  pits  sunk  into 
the  gravel  and  that  these  pits  contained  a  reddish  brown 
earthy  matrix  in  which  hearths,  flint  cores  and  flakes  were 
intermingled  with  pebbles,  implements,  flint  nodules  and  much 
fired  flint. 

In  the  course  of  investigations  up  to  June  1935  eighteen 
excavations  were  carried  out  representing  sixteen  pits  because 
diggings  II  and  12,  15  and  16,  merged.  The  examination  of 
pits  I  and  2  estabhshed  the  facts  stated  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph.  Pit  3  was  opened  in  June  1931  and  in  July  the 
first  microliths  were  found — two  obhquely  blunted  points  and  a 
point  with  hollow  base  (Fig.  IV,  No.  2).  These  were  taken 
from  the  base  of  the  pit.  This  particular  pit  had  a  clay- 
Hned  floor  and  heavy  rains,  accumulating  in  the  excavations, 
prevented  further  search. 

In  connection  with  the  discovery  of  microhths  on  this  site 
it  is  noteworthy  that  prior  to  digging,  although  a  very  thorough 
surface  exploration  had  been  made,  neither  microhth  nor 
micro-burin  had  been  observed.  And  no  microlithic  form  has 
been  recorded  from  the  surface  since  the  discovery. 
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Summayy  of  Investigations. 


Pit. 


4 
5 
6 

7 
81 


Depth. 


10 


II, •»  12 


13 


14         . 

15.    16 


17 
18 


3  ft. 

4  ft. 

2  ft. 

3  ft. 

5  ft. 

4  ft. 
4  ft. 


2  ft. 
4  ft. 

3  ft. 
3  ft. 


Diameter. 


2  ft.  6  in. 


4  ft. 

5  ft. 

3  ft. 

4  ft. 

6  ft. 

N.D.2 
N.D. 


N.D. 


4  ft. 
N.D. 


2  ft.  6  in.  1   5  ft. 


5  ft. 


Matrix. 


Dark     brown 
loam. 

Compact   red 
earth. 

Loamy  sand. 


Dark     brown 

loam. 
Dark     brown 

loam. 


Loamy  sand. 


Compact   red 
earth. 


Notes. 


N.D.         Compact   red 
earth. 


Compact   red 
earth. 


Brown  loam. 

Compact   red 
earth. 


Compact   red 

earth. 
Compact   red 

earth. 


Chipping  floor  at  2  ft.  No 
hearths.  Abundance  of  fired 
flint.     No  microliths. 

Good  chipping  floor.  No  micro- 
liths. Investigation  inter- 
rupted. 

Scanty  chipping  floor.  Cores, 
microliths  and  microlithic  pri- 
mary flakes. 

Hearths  and  good  chipping  floor. 
Few  microliths. 

No  hearths.  Much  fired  flint. 
Dressed  flakes.  Two  microliths 
at  3  ft.  Ochreous  nodules  for 
the  first  time. 

No  hearths.  Much  fired  flint. 
Cores  and  wastage.  Few  micro- 
liths. Leaf  implement  from 
upper  level. 

Abundance  of  flint.  No  hearths. 
Microliths  in  groups.  First 
record  of  micro-burin.  Fig.  IV, 
No.  22,  from  base.  Also  end 
scraper  on  blade  in  fresh  black 
flint.  Polisher,  Fig.  IX,  from 
base. 

Subsequently  proved 
pit.  No  hearth, 
floor.     Microliths. 

This    proved    to     be 

instructive  pit  of  the  series  and, 
consequently,  is  described  in 
detail  in  a  subsequent  section. 
105  microliths. 

Much  fired  flint.  Some  imple- 
ments.   No  microliths. 

Finally  merged.  Yielded  16 
microliths  and  11  micro- 
burins  until  inundation  by  seep- 
age from  a  gully  near  by  pre- 
vented further  investigation 
for  a  time. 

A  small  pit  with  the  usual  fired 

stones  and  microliths. 
A  small  pit.     25  microliths.     Fig. 
XI  illustrates  a  selected  series 
from  this  pit. 


to   be   one 
Chipping 

the     most 


1  This  pit  was  connected  with  two  others  which  could  not  be  investigated. 

2  N.D.  =  not  determined. 

^  The  surface  around  this  area  had  been  lowered   by  two  feet  prior  to 
excavating . 
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Genej'al  Observations. 

(i)  The  nature  of  the  infilhng  matrix  forming  the  pit  floors 
varies  considerably,  viz.  from  (A)  compact  red  earth  through 
(B)  dark  brown  loam  to  (C)  loamy  sand.  (A  in  texture  and 
general  appearance  resembles  brickearth.) 

(2)  Microliths  and  hearths  are  always  associated  with  A, 
are  rarely  found  in  B  and  occasionally  in  C. 

(3)  The  loamy  sand  suggests  that  the  pits  were  lined,  from 
time  to  time,  with  sand  of  Lower  Greensand  origin.  It  could 
have  been  easily  obtained  from  the  river  cliff  half  a  mile  to 
the  south.     (See  Fig.  L) 


FAKNHAn 


FIG.    II. — MAP    OF    PITS    EXCAVATED. 
Based  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map  by  permission. 

Description  of  Pit  13. 

This  pit  was  located  near  to  the  spring  (Figs.  I  and  II), 
which  is  surrounded  by  oak  trees  visited,  in  season,  by  the 
nightingale.  It  was  opened  in  December  1932  and  closed 
in  September  of  the  following  year.  The  experience  gained 
during  the  examination  of  Pits  i  to  12  helped  greatly  in 
the  interpretation  of  this  pit.  It  yielded,  in  addition  to  an 
abundance  of  cores,  dressed  flake  implements  and  dressed  flake 
fragments,  105  microliths  and  45  micro-burins. 

A  typical  section  of  this  pit  shown  in  Fig.   Ill  is  based 
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on  measurements  made  in  June  1933  along  a  cut  parallel  to 
the  path  westward  of  the  site.  The  outstanding  features  are 
the  two  lenticular  hearths  of  compact,  calcined  flint — 6  inches 
in  thickness — and  the  two  corresponding  chipping  floors  curving 
in  conformity  with  the  basin  shape  of  the  pit.  The  presence  of 
two  hearths  is  unique  and  whether  they  represent  two  succes- 
sive cold  season  occupations  by  the  same  people  or  two  widely 
separated  occupations  by  different  people  we  do  not  know. 

The  distribution  of  the  microlith  groups  relative  to  the 
hearths  is  very  significant.  The  lower  hearth  is  definitely  con- 
temporary with  a  microlithic  culture.  Also,  the  first  industry 
carried  out  in  this  pit,  as  in  the  others,  was  the  production 
of  microliths,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  patinated  microliths 
were  found  on  the  base  line  of  this  particular  pit.  A  patinated 
core  (Fig.  VI,  5)  was  taken  from  the  lower  chipping  floor. 

The  lower  layers  around  the  hearths  and  chipping  floors 
were  infilled  with  a  very  compact  reddish  matrix.  This  con- 
tained sporadic  microliths,  implements  and  wastage  and  quan- 
tities of  Tertiary  pebbles  about  i  inch  in  length.  These 
pebbles  were  incidental  to  all  the  pit  floors.  Frequently  they 
exhibited  a  polished  surface  and  many  of  the  specimens  were 
remarkable  for  their  colour,  chiefly  red  or  yellow.  Numbers 
of  fractured  pebbles  were  found.  Such  pebbles  were  easily 
obtainable  from  the  Eocene  outcrops  to  the  north  of  the 
site  in  the  direction  of  Hale.  Their  regular  occurrence  in  such 
quantities  indicates  that  they  possessed  some  functional  value. 

On  the  pit  base  were  groups  of  large  gravel  stones  interspersed 
with  large  Tertiary  pebbles.  These  clusters  always  contained 
infillings  of  grit  and  chips  of  flint  and  ochreous  nodules.^ 

The  area  in  which  Pit  13  is  situated  had  been  previously 
subjected  to  deep  ridging  for  irrigation  purposes  and  thus, 
unfortunately,  the  upper  level  of  the  pit  was  greatly  disturbed. 

Section  III. 

Description  of  the  Finds. 

(a)  microliths. 

In  all  203  microlithic  forms  were  collected  from  the  pit 
floors.     Typed  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Grahame  Clark's  classi- 

1  Vide  Section  III,  f. 
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fication   of   the   Horsham   Tardenoisian/    the   analysis   is   as 

follows  : 

Class  D.I.  =  i6 

Class  D.  (2-8)  =  48 

Class  E.  =  o. 

Unclassified  =  23. 
Total  =  180  +  23  =  203. 


Class  A. 
Class  B. 
Class  C. 


=  64 
=  46 

=    2 


Class  F. 
Class  G. 


2. 
2. 


Detail  of  analysis. 

(A)  I,  a  (46),  b  (4),  c 
2,  a  (13),  b  (o),  c 

(B)  I,   (25),       2    (I),   ': 

(C)  I,  a  (o),     b  (i),  c 
2,  a  (o),     b  (i),  c 

(D)  I,  a,  i  (o),  ii  (o)  ; 
2,  a,  i  (i),  ii  (o)  ; 

3  (o) 

4  (o) 

5  (42) 

6,  a  (o),  b  (o) 

7,  a  (o),  b  (i).  c 

8,  a  (i),  b  (o),  c 

(E)  =0. 

(F)  I,  a,  i  (o)  ii  (o)  ; 
2,  a,  i  (o)  ii  (o)  ; 

(G)  2,  a  (i),  2  c  (I) 

Percentage  Analysis. 

Class  A  ==  36% 
Class  B  =  26% 
Class  C  =   1% 

Key  to  Classification. 


(o), 
(I). 

(o), 
(o), 

b, 
b. 


d 
d 

4 

d 
d 


(o)    =51. 

(o)    =  13- 

(19),  =46. 

(o)         I. 
(o)   =  I. 


Total  =  64. 


Total  —  2 


i  (4),  ii  (o),  iii  (o)  iv  (12)  =  16. 
i  (o),  ii  (2)  =  3  \ 
=  o 


Total  48. 


(o) 

b, 
b, 


d  (o) 


(0)  ii   (I)   iii  (o)   =  iW^i^i 

(1)  11  (o)  =1/ 


Total  =  2. 


Class  Di  =9%  Class  G  =  1% 

Class  D  (2-8)  =  26% 
Class  F=  1% 


Reference  to  Fig.  IV  will  help  to  elucidate  the  above  analysis,  viz. 
Class  A .     Points  obliquely  blunted  along  part  of  one  edge  as  shown 

in  Fig.  IV,  Nos.  21,  28,  29,  30,  31  and  32. 
Class  B.     Points  blunted  right  along  one  edge  as  shown  in  Fig.  IV, 

Nos.  16,   17,   18,  19,  22  and  25. 
Class  C.     Points  blunted  along  one  edge  and  across  base  as  shown 

in  Fig.  IV,  No.  26. 
Class  D.  I.     Triangular  forms  as  shown  in   Fig.   IV,   Nos.   8,    11, 

12,  13,  14  and  20. 
Class  D.  (2-8).     Other  geometric  forms  or  sub-geometric  forms  as 

shown  in  Fig.  IV,  Nos.  6  (crescentic)   7,  9,  10  (sub-triangular 

forms),  27  (rhomboid). 
Class  E.     Points  with  inverse  retouch  at  base  (not  recorded  on  this 

site) . 
Class  F.     Points  with  hollow  bases  shown  in  Fig.  IV,  Nos.  i  and  2. 
Class  G.     Shouldered   or   tanged  points  shown  in  Fig.  IV,  Nos.  3 

and  4. 


S.A.C. 


^  ArchcBological  Journal,  Vol.  XC,   1934. 
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FIG.    IV. MICROLITHS. 

(Actual  size.) 
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Compared  with  the  Horsham  Tardenoisian  as  classified  by 
Dr.  Grahame  Clark  our  industry  differs  from  it  greatly  in 
three  respects,  viz.  The  Farnham  industry  has  (i)  a  preponder- 
ance of  points  blunted  right  along  one  edge,  (2)  a  preponder- 
ance of  sub-triangular  forms  and  (3)  a  deficiency  of  points  with 
hollow  bases.  Also,  in  the  Farnham  range  of  microliths, 
points  blunted  along  one  edge  and  across  the  base  (the  pen- 
knife point) ,  and  tanged  points  are  practically  negligible.  Again, 
the  absence  of  the  transversely  sharpened  core  axe  from  the  mic- 
rolithic  horizon  in  the  Farnham  site  strengthens  the  conclusion 
that    this  industry  is  not  identical  with  that  of    Horsham. 

The  sub-triangular  geometric  is  very  prominent  here.  Note- 
worthy, also,  is  the  presence  of  the  perfect  scalene  form  with  all 
sides  blunted.  Probably  some  of  the  sub-triangular  forms  are 
damaged  scalenes.  However,  the  presence  of  the  triangular  forms 
and  the  barely  represented  points  with  hollow  bases  would  indi- 
cate that  our  industry  is  probably  older  than  that  of  Horsham. 

Notes  on  Fig.  IV  (Microliths). 

Fig.  IV,  No.  22,  portrays  the  most  symmetrical  and  beautiful 
microhth  of  the  507  series  ;  it  is  in  mint  condition,  fashioned 
from  perfect  black  flint.  It  was  dug  from  the  basal  layer  of 
Pit  10  (depth  4  feet)  from  a  reddish  earthy  matrix.  No.  27 
shows  a  remarkably  perfect  rhomboid,  in  black  flint,  mint 
condition,  blunted  on  two  opposite  sides  and  dressed  on  a 
third.  It  came  from  the  upper  level  of  Pit  15  (depth  i  foot 
6  inches).  The  two  points  with  hollow  bases  (Nos.  i  and  2) 
were  collected  from  Pit  3,  really  a  series  of  interconnected 
shallow  depressions.  No.  3  is  an  interesting  form  suggesting  a 
combination  of  tanged  point  and  rhomboid. 

The  majority  of  the  microliths  recorded  on  this  site  are 
in  mint  condition  ;  a  few  exhibit  advanced  patina,  viz.  light 
blue  to  white.  Patinated  specimens  were  found  side  by  side 
with  unpatinated  microliths  in  the  basal  layers  of  pits. 

(b)  micro-burins,     (pygmy  gravers.) 

About  sixty  micro-burins  were  collected  from  the  pit  floors 
and  the  majority  of  these  were  taken  from  Pit  13.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  this  type-form  had  not  been  recognized 
prior  to  the  opening  of  Pit  10. 


FIG.    V. MICRO-BURINS   AND    ALLIED    FORMS. 

{Actual  size.) 
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Fig.  V  portrays  a  series  of  micro-burins  and  allied  forms. 
Nos.  2,  6,  7  and  9  are  remarkable  for  their  smallness.  Nos.  i, 
5  and  8  are  somewhat  attenuated.  No.  13  is  a  typical  con- 
tour. In  No.  I  an  incipient  notch  is  shown  and  in  No.  10  a 
notch,  apparently  discarded,  appears  below  the  one  from  which 
the  burin  was  struck.  No.  3  is  an  instructive  example  of  a 
burin  fashioned  from  the  tip  of  a  blade.  Nos.  11  and  12 
show  notch  and  indicate  failure  to  carry  out  the  burin-making 
coup.  Nos.  14  and  15  again  show  the  preliminary  notch 
while  Nos.  16,  17  and  18  appear  to  be  intermediate  forms. 
Nos.  16  and  18  are  noteworthy — a  micro-burin  has  been  removed 
from  the  tip  of  each — one  from  the  right  (16)  and  the  other 
from  the  left  side  of  the  flake.  The  negative  facets  are  very 
clear  in  the  actual  specimens. 

(C)    CORES. 

The  core  is  the  salient  feature  in  the  507  context.  Imple- 
ments were  comparatively  uncommon  in  the  pits  but  cores 
were  abundant.  Also  on  the  surface  they  are  abundant  but 
typically  different  from  the  forms  encountered  in  the  micro- 
lith  horizon  which  are  associated  with  a  narrow  blade  industry. 
From  a  large  series  collected  during  the  excavation  of  Pits  i 
to  18  some  three  hundred  were  selected  for  classification. 
From  this  examination  three  typical  forms  emerge. 

(1)  The  well-known  conical  form  which,  incidentally,  has 
been  recorded  from  sites  534  and  526  as  well  as  numerous  sites 
peripheral  to  507.  Fig.  VI,  No.  i,  portrays  this  type.  This 
example  is  remarkably  symmetrical,  which  probably  is  ex- 
plained by  the  perfect  texture  of  the  black  flint  from  which 
it  is  cut.  Such  cores  yield  a  microhthic,  primary  blade  from 
1 1  inches  to  2  inches  in  length  with  a  width  varying  from 
J  inch  to  I  inch.  Frequently  when  the  core  was  approaching 
its  flaking  limit  step-flaking  intervened  (Fig.  VI,  Nos.  i,  5 
and  6).  Some  quaintly  small  cores  were  taken  from  the  pits — 
one  particular  specimen.  Fig.  VI,  No.  5,  must  represent  the 
limit  of  flaking-down.  A  sub-conical  form  is  fairly  common 
as  shown  in  Fig.  VI,  Nos.  5  and  6,  and  this  is  produced  by 
removal  of  the  core  apex,  probably  with  the  object  of  securing 
a  fresh  striking  platform.  The  subsequent  basal  dressing, 
showTi  in  Fig.  VI,  No.  i,  so  often  observable  in  this  conical 


FIG.    VI. — CORES, 
(Actual  site.) 
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form,  indicates  that  it  ultimately  served  some  function  as  an 
implement,  possibly  a  scraper.  Finally,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  inclusions,  either  organic  or  refractory  flint,  in- 
fluenced the  development  of  the  conical  core. 

(2)  A  saddle-shaped  core  (Fig.  VI,  No.  2)  with  two  opposite 
striking  platforms  provided  straight  microlithic  primary  blades 
of  normal  width  but  shorter  than  those  flaked  from  the  cone- 
cores.  This  type  illustrates  the  facility  with  which  fresh 
striking  platforms  were  produced.  Flaking  was  carried  out 
alternately  from  the  platforms  which  might  conceivably  pro- 
duce a  microlithic  blade  exhibiting  opposite  rippling  on  con- 
tiguous flake  beds. 

An  interesting  variant  ^  of  this  core  type  is  the  form  which 
has  flakings  on  its  upper  and  lower  surfaces  running  trans- 
versely.    This  occurs  on  our  site  but  is  not  common. 

(3)  Small  cores  with  two  striking  platforms  not  on  the 
same  plane  occurred  only  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  pits  and 
in  association  with  microliths.  The  platforms  are  so  arranged 
that  the  flaking  directions  are  more  or  less  at  right  angles 
(Fig.  VI,  No.  3).  Some  specimens  of  this  type  are  so  small 
that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  use  to  the  tiny  blades  removed 
in  the  final  flaking. 

The  majority  of  the  cores  recovered  from  the  pits  were 
fresh,  sharp  and  unpatinated,  but  a  few  exhibit  advanced 
patination  although  they  were  found  in  the  usual  loamy 
matrix.  For  instance.  Fig.  VI,  No.  5  has  dark  blue  patina  ;  it 
came  from  the  base  of  Pit  13.  Many  core  trimmings,  removed 
in  preparing  fresh  striking  platforms,  were  collected.  Some 
show  signs  of  being  adapted  for  implemental  use.  One  trans- 
verse slice  from  a  conical  core  has  a  burin  facet. 

(d)  objects  of  flint  other  than  microliths. 

(1)  Primary  microlithic  flakes.  Numbers  of  these  occurred 
in  every  pit  yielding  microliths.  In  length  they  vary  from  one 
inch  to  three  inches.  From  such  primary  flakes  microliths 
were  made  and  some  show  the  incipient  notch  characteristic 
of  the  micro-burin  technique.     See  Fig.  V,  Nos.  14  and  15. 

(2)  Fragments  of  snapped  blades — more  usually  the  bulbar 
portion — were  commonly  met  with. 

^  Vide  Stone  Age  Guide,  1926,  Fig.  73,  p.  84. 


FIG.   VII. IMPLEMENTS   ASSOCIATED    WITH    MICROLITHS. 

{Actual  size.) 
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(3)  Truncated  blades  were  common.  See  Fig.  VII,  Nos.  2, 
8,  9  and  10  and  Fig.  XI,  Nos.  4,  6,  7  and  8. 

(4)  Dressed  flakes  were  frequent.  Fig.  VII,  Nos.  i  and  3  ; 
Fig.  XI,  Nos.  2  and  3.  Nosed  and  notched  flakes  (Fig.  VII, 
No.  3)  occurred  frequently. 

(5)  Scrapers  were  not  numerous.  Fig.  VII,  Nos.  5,  7,  12, 
13  and  14.  The  typical  Tardenoisian  form.  Fig.  VII,  No.  12 
was  rarely  met  with.     Hollow  scrapers  were  common. 

(6)  Dressed  flake  fragments  exhibiting  microlithic  technique 
were  abundant.  Fig.  VII,  No.  6.  Among  these  fragments, 
often  featureless,  small  notched  forms  are  common. 

(7)  Serrated  blades  were  fairly  frequent. 

(8)  Knife-flakes  were  common  (Fig.  VIII). 

(e)  polishers. 

Four  sandstone  polishers  were  taken  from  the  microlith 
horizon  of  the  pit  floors.  One  of  soft  sandstone  ^  (5|-  inches 
by  if  inches)  is  noteworthy.  In  addition  to  areas  well  worn 
by  polishing  it  exhibits  scratchings  caused  by  some  sharp 
object,  presumably  a  flint  flake.  Prominent  is  a  small  area 
pecked  out  or  perhaps  worn  as  if  the  object  had  been  used 
as  an  anvil  say  for  the  striking  of  micro-burins.     (See  Fig.  IX.) 

The  sandstone  material  is  of  Tertiary  age — Bracklesham  or 
Barton — and  is  comparable  with  sandstone  from  Chobham  and 
Knaphill  districts.  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to 
the  Geological  Survey. 

A  similar  object  of  similar  material  is  in  Haslemere  museum  ; 
it  was  collected  from  Blackdown. 

(f)  ochreous  nodules. 

Nodules  of  an  ochreous  claylike  substance  were  first  noted 
during  the  examination  of  Pit  8,  the  deepest  of  the  series. 
They  produce  a  decided  ochreous  streak  on  paper  and  may  be 
cut  quite  easily  with  a  knife.  In  a  hardened  form  these 
nodules  occur  freely  among  the  grit  and  flint  chippings  enclosed 
in  the  clusters  of  large  gravel  stones  in  the  pit  bottoms  {vide 
Fig.  Ill,  and  description  of  Pit  13).  In  a  softer  form  they 
occur  intermixed  with  the  matrix  of  the  pit  floors  imparting  a 
yellowish  smudge  to  freshly  cut  faces  in  that  substance. 

1  From  base  of  Pit  10. 
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FIG.    VIII. — KNIFE-FLAKE. 


FIG.    IX. POLISHER. 

(j  actual  size.) 

Analysis  of  Ochreous  Nodules.'^ 

Siliceous  matter 
Moisture  at  ioo°  C.    . 
Loss  on  ignition 
Oxide  of  iron 
Oxide  of  aluminium    . 
Oxide  of  calcium 
Oxide  of  manganese    . 
Phosphoric  acid 


FIG.    X. — BONE   OBJECT. 
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I  am  indebted  to  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  information 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  analysis  to  disprove  a  natural 
origin  for  the  material  and  that  the  composition  is  quite  normal 
for  ferruginous  nodules  in  a  variety  of  deposits  such  as  the 
Reading  Beds  (30/1/1933).  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Reading 
Beds  outcrop  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  site  and  that 
clay,  apparently  derived  from  those  beds,  was  found  more 
than  once  in  the  pit  bottoms,  it  may  be  that  the  ochreous 
nodules  were  introduced  with  the  clay. 

(g)  bone  object  (fig.  x). 

The  only  object  of  bone  encountered  in  the  pits  was  found 
in  Pit  13  below  the  lower  hearth.  It  has  been  sharpened 
by  cutting. 

This  bone  has  been  identified  as  a  part  of  a  metacarpal 
bone  of  a  very  small  domestic  sheep.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
British  Museum  of  Natural  History  for  this  information. 

(h)  selected  series  of  finds  from  pit  18. 

Pit  18  was  a  small  one  with  a  matrix  of  compact  red  earth 
which  usually  yields  microliths  fairly  generously. 

Twenty-five  microlithic  forms  were  sifted  from  the  floor  of 
the  basal  layer  and  of  these  twenty-two  are  figured.  Nos.  9, 
10,  II,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  18  and  25  (Fig.  XI)  are  of 
sub-triangular  type.  No.  19  is  an  obliquely  blunted  point. 
Nos.  20,  21,  22  and  23  are  crescentic  in  form.  No.  24,  a  point 
with  both  sides  blunted,  is  remarkable  for  its  slenderness. 
No.  29,  a  point  with  one  side  blunted,  is  suggestive  of  the 
small  backed  knife  type.  Nos.  27,  28,  30,  31  and  32  are 
mainly  fragmentary. 

Micro-burins  were  scarce  in  this  pit  ;  No.  17  is  clearly  an 
example  of  the  preliminary  notched  blade.  No.  26  (also 
figured  in  Fig.  V,  No.  10)  is  a  micro-burin  with  a  notch  below 
the  one  used.     Number  33  is  a  normal  micro-burin. 

Among  the  microlithic  forms  the  domination  of  the  sub- 
triangle  is  noteworthy. 

Associated  flint  forms  are  represented  by  Nos.  i,  2  and  3, 
dressed  flakes  of  slender  cutting  (note  sections).  These  forms 
prevail  in  the  upper  levels  of  all  pits  and,  also,  may  be  met 
with  in  the  surface  scatter. 


D^^' 


FIG.    XI. SELECTED    SERIES    FROM    PIT    1 8. 

{Actual  size.) 
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Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  are  truncated  blades.  In  addition  a 
green  sandstone  polisher  resembling,  in  form,  the  specimen 
illustrated  in  Fig.  IX  but  without  striation,  was  dug  from  the 
basal  level.  About  twenty  pounds  of  wastage  was  secured, 
and  many  typical  cores. 

Section  IV. 
Observations. 

[A)  Notes  on  the  Flint  and  Probable  Sources  of  Supplies. 

Three  definite  types  of  flint  were  observed  among  the  quan- 
tities of  raw  material  and  fresh  cores  collected  from  the  pits,  viz. 

(1)  Black  flint,  free  from  inclusions  and  therefore  of  a 
texture  which  permitted  straight  flaking  and  perfect  fracture. 
Black  flint,  with  brown  cortex,  evidently  derived  from  surface 
nodules  also  occurs. 

(2)  Greyish  blue,  mottled  flint  is  the  commonest  type  of 
material.  It  has  numerous  whitish  inclusions,  either  of  organic 
or  mineral  origin,  which  in  texture  are  coarser  than  the  bluish 
grey  matrix.  In  flaking  this  flint  usually  produces  rather 
deep  flake  beds. 

(3)  Brow^nish  grey  flint,  free  from  inclusions,  and  of  good 
texture  furnished  a  good  flaking  material.  This  often  contains 
dark  mineral  colouring  producing  dendritic  patterns  and  thin 
flakes  are  frequently  translucent. 

Owing  to  the  fault-fractured  state  of  the  neighbouring 
cretaceous  deposits  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  all  this 
good  material  could  not  have  been  obtained  from  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Black  flint,  usually  much  shattered, 
is  obtainable  in  quantities  from  neighbouring  quarries,  i.e. 
Badshot,  Victory  Pit,  Scale  Pit  and  Wanborough,  but  so  far 
the  mottled  greyish  blue  material  has  not  been  traced  to  a 
local  origin. 

{B)  Notes  on  the  Industry. 

This  site  is  by  no  means  exhausted  ;  it  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  further  investigation  which,  if  carried  out  on  ambi- 
tious lines,  would  undoubtedly  shed  light  on  some  problems 
still  not  solved.  From  the  work  already  done  we  may  broadly 
conclude  that  : 
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(1)  A  mesolithic  industry  is  definitely  associated  with  the 
lower  level  of  the  pit  floors. 

(2)  This  industry  is  not  identical  with  the  typical  Tar- 
denoisian  of  the  Greensand  sites  although  it  belongs  to  the 
same  culture. 

(3)  Apparently  the  implements  of  the  upper  level  and, 
probably,  those  encountered  on  the  surface  scatters  are  of 
late  Bronze  Age  context. 

In  connection  with  the  obvious  difference  between  the 
microlithic  facies  recorded  from  this  site,  and  that  of  the 
Horsham  industry  as  detailed  in  Section  III  A,  some  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  tranchet,  or  transversely  sharpened 
core  axe.  Numbers  of  these  axes  have  been  collected  from 
this  site  ^  and  its  fringes,  but  throughout  the  investigation  of 
the  pits  on  507  neither  axe  nor  sharpening  flake  was  ever 
found  in  association  with  microliths.  Further,  the  majority 
of  the  axes  found  on  and  around  this  site  are  clearly  evolved 
forms  of  the  tranchet  and  are  more  symmetrical  and  usually 
longer  than  the  type  associated  with  microliths  on  the  Green- 
sand  sites.  Future  investigation  here  on  a  scale  larger  than 
was  possible  with  us  may  contribute  some  useful  knowledge 
of  the  tranchet's  true  position,  culturally,  on  site  507. 

Finally,  significant  also,  is  the  absence  of  the  polished  axe, 
of  arrow-heads  of  any  kind,  and  of  pottery  from  the  pit  context. 
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THE   PILGRLMS'   WAY 
AND   ITS   SUPPOSED   PILGRIM   USE. 

BY 

WILFRID   HOOPER,   LL.D. 


THE  popular  belief  that  the  old  road  along  the  North 
Downs  in  Surrey  and  Kent,  known  as  the  Pilgrims' 
Way,  was  adopted  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  one  of  the  principal 
pilgrim  routes  to  Canterbury  obviously  assumes  that  the  road 
at  that  period  formed  a  continuous  thoroughfare  as  distinct 
from  a  series  of  disjointed  links.  The  case  for  the  original 
continuity  of  the  road  east  of  Guildford  has  been  presented 
with  great  force  by  Mr.  Hart  in  a  recent  volume  of  the 
Collections.'^  Yet  it  is  possible  to  assent  to  this  conclusion 
without  subscribing  to  the  belief  of  a  later  pilgrim  use,  and 
though  he  professes  himself  satisfied  with  the  evidence  on 
which  that  belief  rests,  it  is  clearly  not  an  essential  part  of 
his  main  thesis.  Generally,  however,  the  two  beliefs  are  held 
in  common  since  the  popular  literature  on  the  subject  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  pilgrim  aspect  of  the  Way  and 
takes  its  continuity  for  granted.  Most  people  accept  the 
pilgrim  theory  without  discussion  as  an  article  of  everyday 
belief  and  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  has  ever  been 
seriously  challenged.  Indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  other 
historical  theory  that  has  received  less  critical  examination. 

The  sceptics,  assuming  a  somewhat  superior  air,  have,  until 
lately,  kept  their  doubts  to  themselves  as  if  the  theory  were 
unworthy  of  serious  notice.  This  contemptuous  silence  has 
now  been  broken  by  two  well-known  Kentish  Archaeologists, 
Captain  W.  H.  Knocker  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Elhston-Erwood,  who 
in  recent  years  have  openly  assailed  the  theory  chiefly  on 
evidence  drawn  from  their  own  county.  Mr.  Erwood,  who 
iVol.  XLI,  S.A.C.,  p.  I,  etc. 
47 
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was  formerly  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  orthodox  faith,  has  since  been  converted  into  one  of 
its  stoutest  opponents,  though  his  popular  guide  to  the  Way 
still  shows  evident  traces  of  his  former  belief. ^  Yet  the  issue 
so  far  from  being  settled,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
fully  joined.  If  a  poll  were  to  be  taken  of  archaeologists  of 
repute  who  have  formed  any  settled  convictions  on  the  subject, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  supporters  of  the  pilgrim  theory 
would  greatly  outnumber  the  "  non-contents." 

In  consequence  of  the  changes  of  archaeological  terminology 
recently  adopted  by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  "  Probable  course 
of  "  will  take  the  place  of  "  Supposed  course  of  "  "  Pilgrims' 
Way"  in  future  editions  of  their  larger-scale  maps.  This 
will  doubtless  tend  if  anything  to  fortify  the  popular  belief, 
though  considering  the  improbabilities  connected  with  the 
route  as  laid  down  in  some  sections  of  the  Maps,  and  the 
obvious  need  for  correction  in  other  sections,  the  change  of 
adjective  seems  singularly  inopportune,  quite  apart  from  any 
question  of  the  historicity  of  the  Way,  On  the  one-inch 
maps,  which  are  those  in  popular  use,  the  Way  continues  to 
be  labelled  "Pilgrims'  Way"  simply. 

Before  a  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  looked  for,  a  fresh 
examination  of  the  evidence  is  necessary,  detached  from  the 
usual  preconceptions,  and  confined  not  to  a  single  county  or 
district,  but  covering  the  whole  of  the  data  worthy  of  serious 
notice  without  regard  to  geographical  divisions. 

I  propose  in  the  present  article  first  to  examine  the  evidence 
bearing  on  the  Way  as  a  pilgrims'  route,  and  next  to  inquire 
whether  and  how  far  pilgrim  and  kindred  names  in  other 
counties  have  been  influenced  by  or  have  themselves  in- 
fluenced modern  pilgrimist  ideas.  An  inquiry  on  this  ex- 
tended scale  has  not  previously  been  undertaken,  and  in  the 
course  of  it,  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  deal  with  some 
fresh  material  that  has  recently  been  brought  to  light. 

To  avoid  circumlocution,  I  have  coined  the  word  "  pil- 
grimist "  to  denote  one  who  associates  pilgrim  and  kindred 
place-names  with  medieval  pilgrims  and  pilgrimages  of  a  re- 
ligious character,  and  in  particular  one  of  that  large  and 
respectable  band  who  hold  the  belief  that  the  old  road  through 
^  The  Pilgrims'  Road,  2nd  ed.,   1922. 
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Kent  and  Surrey  with  an  extension  to  Winchester,  which  is 
kno\vn  as  the  Pilgrims'  Way,  became  after  the  canonization 
of  Thomas  Becket  in  1173  one  of  the  chief  and  most  popular 
routes  followed  by  pilgrims  journeying  to  his  shrine.  This 
neologism  can  equally  well  serve  as  an  adjective,  and  is 
frequently  so  apphed  in  the  follo\nng  pages. 

L    The  Name  in  Surrey,  Kent  and  Hampshire. 

The  first  published  appearance  of  the  name  Pilgrims'  Road, 
a  name  which  goes  back  at  least  a  century  earher  than  its 
variant.  Pilgrims'  Way,  occurs  in  Andrew,  Dury,  and  Herbert's 
Map  of  Kent,  1769,  where  it  is  apphed  to  a  portion  of  the 
Old  Road  above  Kemsing  which  is  styled  "  The  Upper  or 
Pilgrim   Road."     The   name   is  repeated  in   the  same  place 
on  the  map  of  Codsheath  Hundred  in  Hasted' s  History  of 
Kent  which  appeared  ten  years  later,  while  on  the  map  of 
the  Hundreds  of  Toltingtrough  and  Shamel  in  the  same  work 
the  road  leading  towards  Rochester  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Medway  is  designated  "  Pilgrims  Road."     Captain  Knocker's 
wide  researches  in  Kentish  Manorial  archives  led  him  to  state 
that  he  had  not  "  seen  any  evidence  that  the  name  of  Pilgrims' 
Road  is  of  earher  origin  than  say  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne," 
but  later  he  reached  the  conclusion  "  that  this  was  a  generous 
estimate."  ^     Documentary  evidence  prior  to  the  eighteenth 
century  both  for  Surrey  and  Kent  gives  no  colour  to  the 
name.     The  Old  Road  above  Westerham  was  in  1571  called 
simply   "the   underbill   road,"   a   description   that   was   still 
apphed  in  Chevening  and  Otford  two  centuries  later.  ^     At 
Titsey  in  1667  the  Way  bore  the  jejune  title  Eastfield  Lane, 
while  in  Reigate  at  an  earlier  period  it  was  termed  Kingswood 
Lane.^     In  some  parts  of  Kent  a  common  medieval  appellation 
for  the  Way  was  Dun  Street.     Dr.  F.  W.  Hardman  has  traced 
instances  of  this  in  the  parishes  of  Otford,  Boxley,  Lenham, 
West  well,  and  Brabourne,  and  thence  infers  that  the  street 
so  called  was  probably  an  old  British  road  which  ran  con- 
tinuously through  the  County,  and,  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  in  Brabourne,  did  not  turn  off  to  Canterbury  but 

1  Vol.  XXXI,  Arch.  Cant.,  p.  159  ;   Vol.  37,  ib.,  p.   11. 

2  Vol.  XLIII,  Arch.  Cant.,  p.  90. 

=«  Vol.  VI,  S.A.C.,  p.190  ;   .1/.  &-  B.,  Vol.  i,  p.  288  n. 
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continued  under  the  Downs  beyond  Wye.^  The  Way  above 
Westwell  still  bears  this  ancient  name.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  several  parishes  under  the  Downs  are  unrepre- 
sented in  the  list,  and  further,  that  in  Boxley  the  name  was 
not  used  of  the  Way  but  of  a  hamlet  on  the  road,  which  no 
doubt  originally  bore  that  name,  leading  northward  over  the 
Downs.  This  at  least  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  maps,  and 
agrees  with  "  Dunstreet  upon  the  hill,"  an  example  quoted 
by  Dr.  Hardman  for  1540.  A  small  hamlet  of  the  same 
name  still  exists  some  2-J-  miles  north  of  Boxley  village.  It 
appears  therefore  that  the  name  was  not  confined  exclusively 
to  the  Way,  nor  to  an  east  and  west  road.  Dun,  which 
signifies  "  down,"  is  a  common  element  in  place-names  on 
the  North  Downs  in  Kent  and  Surrey  that  are  often  remote 
from  the  Way.^ 

Mr.  Hart  lays  great  stress  on  the  West  Kent  Tithe  case, 
which  was  tried  at  Croydon  in  1815,  and  refers  to  the  Plain- 
tiffs' witnesses  as  speaking  to  the  "immemorial  antiquity" 
of  the  name  Pilgrims'  Road.^  But  their  evidence,  even  if 
accepted  in  full  and  put  at  its  highest,  does  not  carry  the 
name  back  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  further, 
was,  it  is  important  to  note,  entirely  confined  to  parishes  west 
of  Aylesford. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Pilgrims'  Road  in  Surrey  appears 

under  Titsey  and  Tatsfield  in  the  second  volume  of  Manning 

and  Bray's  History,  published  in  1809.*     The  name  had  by  that 

date  apparently  filtered  through  to  these  border  parishes  for 

the  reason  no  doubt  that  in  addition  to  their  position,  the 

Old  Road  there  followed  a  well-defined  route  in  contemporary 

use  that  invited  comparison   with  neighbouring  sections  in 

Kent.     The  line  through  Titsey  Park  had  been  stopped  up 

under  the  powers  contained  in  the  local  Turnpike  Act   of 

1770,^  in  which  it  is  described  anonymously  as  "a  certain 

Lane  and  Footway  leading  from  the  Bottom  of  Botley  HiU 

to  Titsey  Place."     This  may  be  compared  with  the  anonymous 

description  of  the  Way  through  the  upper  end  of  Gatton 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Hardman  for  permission  to  use  his  note 
which  was  kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  Hart. 

*  For  Surrey  instances  see  Place  Names  of  Surrey,  p.  342. 

3  Vol.  XLI,  S.A.C.,  pp.  7    and  10. 

«  Op.  cit..  Vol.  II,  p.  408.  ^  Act  10,  Geo.  Ill,  c.  62. 
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Park  which  was  diverted  by  the  Order  of  1756  set  out  in  full 
by  Mr.  Hart.  East  of  Titsey  Park,  however,  the  road  ran, 
as  it  still  runs,  without  a  break  to  the  County  boundary 
and  on  through  Westerham  and  Brasted  parishes  to  the  con- 
fines of  Chevening  Park  where  its  course  was  again  blocked 
by  a  recent  diversion  which  had  been  carried  out  under  an 
order  of  the  justices  in  1781.^  A  farm-house  which  adjoins 
the  Way  at  Titsey,  and  has  become  known  in  modern  times 
as  Pilgrims'  Lodge,  is  confidently  pointed  to  by  the  pilgrimists 
as  a  genuine  survival  of  the  name.^  But  this  seems  to  be 
merely  another  instance  of  importation,  for  on  the  early 
ordnance  sheet  it  appears  as  Titsey  Court. ^  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Manning  and  Bray,  and  is  almost  certainly  a  re- 
christening  suggested  by  the  re-naming  of  the  Way,  ■  and 
typifying  the  process  which  had  then  set  in  and  was  soon 
to  carry  pilgrim  names  to  the  further  end  of  Surrey,  just 
as  the  names  of  Romano-British  and  other  ancient  roads  like 
Watling  Street,  Ermine  Street  and  the  Icknield  Way  were 
extended  by  antiquarian  fancy  to  roads  which  had  no  title  to 
them.  There  are  fashions  in  place-names  as  in  Christian 
names,  and  a  name  once  popularized  may  rapidly  be  trans- 
planted. Instances  are  numerous  of  the  widespread  trans- 
ference of  names  to  fresh  localities  where  they  have  no 
significance  and  are  purely  exotic* 

In  the  same  volume  occurs  the  well-known  passage  describing 
a  lane  in  Merstham  which  "  retains  the  name  of  Pilgrims' 
Lane  .  .  .  and  was  the  course  taken  by  Pilgrims  from  the 
West,  who  resorted  (as  indeed  from  all  parts)  to  Canterbury  to 
pay  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket."  ^ 
The  source  of  this  information  is  not  given  but  it  not  improb- 
ably emanated  from  the  Rector  of  that  day,  the  Rev.  Martin 
Benson,  for  almost  immediately  afterwards  he  is  quoted  in 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  parish  poor.     The  hving  was  a 

1  See  article  on  Star  Hill  by  Earl  Stanhope  in  Sevenoaks  Chronicle 
of  4th  January  1935.     The  order  is  dated  21st  November  1781. 

*  Cf.  V.C.H.  Surrey,  IV,  p.  330  :  "  The  name  seems  here  to  be 
old  ;  a  farm  called  Pilgrims'  Lodge  is  close  to  the  road."  Mr.  Way 
calls  it  Pilgrims'  Way  Farm. 

*  i-in.  O.S.  Map  of  W.  Kent  and  E.  Surrey,  pbd.  ist  January  1819. 

*  Cf.  Place  Names  of  Surrey,  pp.  407-8,  where  several  instances  of 
this  tendency  are  given  by  Mr.  Bonner. 

*  M.  and  B.,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  253. 
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peculiar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  many  of  its 
incumbents  had  Kentish  associations.  Mr.  Benson  himself 
was  the  son  of  a  Canon  of  Canterbury  and  Vicar  of  Boxley,  a 
connection  which  would  have  made  him  famihar  with  the 
pilgrim  names  of  the  adjoining  county.^  The  name  is  other- 
wise undocumented,  though  over  fifty  years  later  it  appeared 
on  the  Ordnance  map  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Chaldon. 

The  only  remaining  original  reference  to  the  name  in  Surrey 
prior  to  the  later  Ordnance  Survey,  occurs  in  the  last  volume 
of  Brayley's  History,  which  appeared  in  1848.  In  his  account 
of  Albury  that  writer  says  :  "  The  ancient  path  called  the 
Pilgrims'  Way  which  led  from  the  city  of  Winchester  to 
Canterbury,  crosses  this  parish,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
much  used  in  former  times."  ^  It  is  uncertain  which  is  the 
path  referred  to,  though  supposed  to  be  that  skirting  Weston 
Wood  and  crossing  Albury  Park,  marked  Pilgrims'  Way  on 
the  modern  Ordnance  map.  It  is  significant  that  William 
Bray,'^  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Shere  and  possessed 
an  unrivalled  and  lifelong  knowledge  of  the  neighbourhood, 
does  not  mention  the  path,  nor  connect  St.  Martha's  with  the 
Canterbury  pilgrims,  a  silence  which  in  view  of  his  strongly 
marked  pilgrimist  leanings  must  be  regarded  as  almost  con- 
clusive against  the  existence  of  the  name  in  his  day.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  statement  lies  in  its  use  for  the  first  time 
of  the  term  "  way  "  for  "  road  "  and  the  allusion  to  Winchester 
as  the  western  terminus,  both  of  them  prominent  points  in 
the  later  development  of  the  theory. 

The  year  1855  saw  the  publication  of  Dean  Stanley's  His- 
torical Memorials  of  Canterbury,  which  has  since  passed  through 
many  editions  and  taken  rank  as  a  popular  classic.  In  an 
appendix  to  that  work,  Mr.  Albert  Way,  well  known  in  his 
time  as  an  antiquary  of  repute,  contributed  a  note  entitled 
"  The  Pilgrims'  Way  or  Path  towards  the  Shrine  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,"  in  which  he  brought  together  "  the  evidence 
of  local  tradition,"  consisting  of  all  the  references  he  could 
find  to  pilgrim  and  similarly  suggestive  place-names  along 
the  line  of  the  Way.     Profiting  by  the  theory  first  advanced 

1  Vol.  XVII,  S.A.C.,  p.  23.  2  Vol.  V,  History  of  Surrey,  p.  168. 

^  Editor  of  Manning  and  Bray's  History  of  Surrey.  He  died  1832 
at  the  age  of  96. 
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by  Salmon  and  later  adopted  by  Manning  and  Bray,  he  in- 
geniously suggests  that  the  elements  ridge-  and  -gate  of  which 
the  name  Reigate  was  supposed  to  be  compounded,  referred 
not  to  the  hypothetical  Roman  road  from  the  south-west 
favoured  by  those  writers  but  to  the  Old  Road  itself  along 
the  crest  of  the  Downs.  Mr.  Way  was  living  near  Reigate 
when  this  was  written,  and  his  suggestion  held  the  field  till  the 
other  day  when  Professor  Ekwall  offered  another  interpretation 
of  the  first  element.^ 

Mr.  Way  could  find  little  support  for  his  theory  in  Hamp- 
shire where  the  name  was  entirely  unknown.  The  Old  Road 
beyond  Farnham  continued  as  the  Harrow  Way  over  the 
Downs  of  North  Hampshire  and  supplied  no  direct  link  with 
Winchester  and  Southampton.  He  touches  on  several  possible 
routes  between  Southampton  and  Farnham  and  leans  to  the 
one — a  sohtary  instance — that  could  boast  a  pilgrim  name  on 
its  course.  He  favours  the  Dean's  suggestion  that  Henry  II 
chose  the  Way  for  his  journey  to  Canterbury  in  1174,  a  hypo- 
thesis which  has  since  been  widely  accepted  and  serves  as  a 
basis  for  the  assumption  that  Henry's  example  set  the  fashion 
which  quickly  established  the  Way  as  the  popular  route.  The 
idea  is  a  plausible  one  but  calls  for  further  examination.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  Henry  followed  the  route  to  Farnham 
and  thence  by  the  Hog's  Back  to  Guildford.  It  is  here  that 
the  real  difficulty  begins.  The  Dean  speaks  of  him  "  avoiding 
towns  as  much  as  possible."  The  words  of  the  Chronicle  are 
"  occtilhim  iter  Caniuariani  peregnnaiionis  arripuit ,"- which 
may  only  mean  that  he  travelled  incognito  disguised  as  a 
pilgrim.  The  Chronicler's  next  remark,  that  as  he  went  on 
his  way  by  chapels  and  hospitals  he  confessed  his  sins  and 
distributed  offerings,  is  more  in  keeping  with  a  route  passing 
through  towns  than  one  which  by  largely  avoiding  them  would 
have  necessitated  frequent  digressions  to  compass  these  pious 
designs.  The  pace  at  which  the  King  travelled  allowed  no 
time  for  such  digressions.  Leaving  Southampton  on  the 
8th  July  he  reached  Canterbury  on  the  12th.  Further,  the 
Pipe  Roll  contains  an  entry  of  the  charge  incurred  for  hiring 
horses  for  the  use  of  the  sailors  in  following  the   King  to 

*  The  Place  Names  of  Surrey,  pp.  304-5. 

2  Chron.  and  Mem.,  Vol.  LXVII,  I,  pp.  487-8. 
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London. 1  It  may  be  argued  of  course  that  his  servants  could 
by  a  stretch  of  language  be  said  to  have  followed  him  to 
London,  though  he  travelled  there  by  way  of  Canterbury  and 
they  went  direct,  but  such  is  not  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  entry.  There  would  be  little  saving  in  distance  by  avoid- 
ing London,  and  the  road  between  London  and  Guildford 
with  its  royal  manor  and  castle  must  have  already  been  well 
known  to  him. 

It  is  sometimes  declared  by  the  sceptics  that  the  Pilgrims' 
Way  is  the  invention  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  but  this  is 
bestowing  praise  too  generously.  Though  that  department 
watered  the  young  idea  and  that  without  stint,  it  was  Mr.  Way 
who  planted,  and  the  increase  which  he  lived  to  see  must 
have  flattered  and  surprised  him.  The  event  showed  that 
the  Englishman  loves  a  pilgrim — of  the  medieval  sort — as 
much  as  he  is  proverbially  supposed  to  love  a  lord.  That 
remarkable  outburst  of  antiquarian  zeal,  which  marked  the 
earlier  half  of  the  Victorian  era,  and  gave  birth  to  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  and  its  offshoot,  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  county  societies,  pro- 
vided ideal  soil  for  the  theory  propounded  by  Mr.  Way.  It 
met  with  a  ready  response  from  the  followers  of  this  new 
renascence,  especially  those  who  indulged  a  craving  for  the 
romantic  and  picturesque,  sentiments  which  it  was  admirably 
calculated  to  satisfy.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
theory  would  have  attained  wide  popularity  outside  these 
circles  but  for  its  adoption  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  their 
large-scale  maps  of  Surrey,  which  were  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion between  the  years  1861  and  1871,  and  Kent.  The  officer 
in  charge  of  the  survey  in  south-west  Surrey  was  Captain 
E.  R.  James  who,  to  his  technical  qualifications,  added  a 
taste  for  archaeology  and  a  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  for  the 
pilgrim  theory.  ^ 

^  R.  W.  Eyton,  Itinerary  of  Henry  II,  pp.   179-80. 

2  Edward  Renouard  James,  (1833-1909)  Captain,  and  afterwards 
Major-General,  R.E.,  retired  from  the  service  in  1882  and  resided  at 
Merrow.  He  was  elected  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  in  1888  and 
was  local  secretary  for  Guildford  and  Merrow.  A  plan  of  Anstiebury 
Camp  drawn  by  him  in  1869  appears  in  Vol.  V,  S.A.C.,  p.  21.  He  is 
often  confused  with  his  chief  at  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Sir  Henry 
James,  director  from  1854  to  1875,  though  they  appear  to  have  been 
unrelated. 
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His  views  were  expounded  in  a  pamphlet  issued  in  1871  and 
re-published  thirty  years  later.  ^     It  opens  with  the  damaging 
confession  that  the  subject  of  the  Pilgrims'  Way  had  been 
little  studied  in  west  Surrey  and  that  "  very  many  persons" 
in  that  neighbourhood  "  were  in  ignorance  of  the  very  name." 
He  propounds  the  theory,  which  has  since  been  applied  to 
ancient  tracks  in  other  counties,^  of  a  winter  way  and  summer 
way,  which  he  illustrates  by  taking  the  Hog's  Back  as  the 
upper  way,  carrying  the  winter  stream  of  pilgrims,  and  the 
parallel  track  along  the  valley  to  the  south  as  the  lower  way 
favoured  by  the  summer  stream.     He  places  great  stress  on 
the  local  fairs  and  the  dates  on  which  they  were  held,  pro- 
fessing to  see  in  these  strong  corroborative  evidence  of  pilgrim 
patronage.     He  refers  particularly  to  the  annual  fairs  of  Wan- 
borough,  Puttenham,  St.  Catherine's,  Shalford,  and  Guildford. 
Wanborough  fair  may  at  once  be  dismissed  since  it  was  not 
instituted  until  the  eve  of  the  dissolution. •"'     Puttenham  fair, 
which  had  died  out  before  1871,  fell  on  the  27th  of  June, 
the  third  day  after  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist.     Guildford 
fair  took  place  at  Whitsuntide,  to  which  date  it  was  shifted 
from  Trinity  shortly  after  its  institution,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  neighbouring  fairs  held  at  the  same  season,     Shalford 
fair  was  held  on  14th  to  i6th  August,  that  of  St,  Catherine's 
on  2 1st  September,     To  fit  in  these  dates  with  the  movements 
of  pilgrims   to   and   from  Canterbury  requires  no   little   in- 
genuity, but  Captain  James  assumes  without  condescending 
to  proof  that   they  were  persons  of  unHmited  leisure   who 
spent  months  on  the  journey.     The  feast  of  Becket's  trans- 
lation, which  attracted  the  chief  concourse  of  the  year,  fell 
on  7th  July,  so  that  the  pilgrims  attending  it  were  free  to 
return  from  Canterbury  a  month  or  more  before   Shalford 
fair,  and  over  two  months  before  St,  Catherine's,     Yet  his 
readers  are  seriously  asked  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  pilgrim 
took  upwards  of  a  month  to  perform  a  journey  of  80  miles,  a 
progress  of  less  than  3  miles  a  day.     If  this  can  be  credited 
then  clearly  the  dates  of  the  fairs  were  of  little  importance 

1  In  Three  Survey  Churches  ;    n.d.,  but  published  about  1900. 

2  Notably  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Grundy. 

2  V.C.H.  Surrey,  III,  p.   374.     Capt.   James  speaks  of  three  fairs 
at  Guildford  held  4th  May,  24th  September,  and  22nd  November. 
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and  the  evidence  based  on  them  is  worthless,  for  whatever 
the  dates  fixed  there  would  have  been  on  this  hypothesis 
pilgrims  constantly  on  the  road  coming  or  returning  in  con- 
nection with  the  summer  or  winter  festival.  The  village 
pesthouse  at  Shalford  strikes  his  fertile  imagination,  for  reasons 
far  from  convincing,  as  only  less  suggestive  than  the  village 
fair,  and  he  finds  Whitewaysend  and  White  Lane  equally 
significant  though  names  compounded  of  "  white  "  are  among 
the  commonest  found  in  the  North  Downs.  His  boldest  flight 
of  fancy  is  to  suggest  that  the  River  Wey  was  so  called  by 
the  pilgrims  in  substitution  for  the  supposed  more  ancient 
Wye.  He  concludes  with  the  surmise,  to  which  I  shall  recur 
later,  that  Bunyan  borrowed  the  earthly  setting  of  his  Pilgrim's 
Progress  from  the  Pilgrims'  Way  in  Surrey. 

When  his  pamphlet  was  republished  thirty  years  later  he 
could  justly  boast  that  the  subject  had  emerged  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  found  it.  By  that  date,  thanks  largely 
to  the  indication  of  the  supposed  route  on  the  Ordnance 
maps,  the  Pilgrims'  Way  and  its  pilgrims  had  become  an 
article  of  popular  belief.  Miss  Cartwright's  well-known  book  ^ 
had  appeared  some  years  earlier  setting  out  the  pilgrimist  view 
in  a  light  and  attractive  style,  to  be  followed  later  by  Mr. 
Belloc's  more  imposing  and  comprehensive  monograph.^  Miss 
Cartwright  outlines  an  itinerary  from  Winchester  to  Canter- 
bury, which  shows  considerable  vagueness,  while  she  admits 
the  lack  of  evidence  in  Hampshire  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
route  at  some  later  stages.  Mr.  Belloc,  who  follows  her  lead 
and  whose  book  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  scholars 
as  well  as  the  general  reader,^  discusses  the  route  in  much 
greater  detail,  while  both  writers  accept  the  pilgrimist  theory 
as  an  established  historical  fact.  In  their  train  have  followed 
the  host  of  guide-books  and  popular  writers  who  have  ex- 
panded and  embellished  ad  libitum  as  fancy  prompted.  Some 
allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for  their  excesses  when  it  is 
realized  to  what  lengths  more  responsible  authorities  can  go. 

1  The  Pilgrims'  Way  from  Winchester  to  Canterbury,  by  Julia  Cart- 
wright,   1893.     Re-published  1911. 

2  The  Old  Road,  by  H.  Belloc,  1904.     New  edition,  1910. 

^  The  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  introduced  a  section  on  the  Pilgrims' 
Way  under  its  article  on  Pilgrimages  in  1910.  Jusserand  adopts  the 
theory  in  the  second  edition  of  his  English  Wayfaring  Life. 
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It  has  been  stated  for  example  that  the  pilgrims  added  a 
chapel  to  Reigate  church  which  they  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas, 
that  the  former  church  at  Gatton  was  of  pilgrim  origin,  and 
that  Merstham  possesses  rehcs  of  mural  paintings  representing 
that  saint. 1  From  another  source  comes  the  information  that 
"  the  road  to  sites  of  pilgrimages  was  hned  with  chapels."  ^ 
Roadside  chapels  were  in  reality  very  scarce  in  England,  and 
exceptionally  so  on  the  Way.^  The  assertions  concerning 
Reigate  and  Gatton  Churches  are,  of  course,  baseless.  The 
chapel  at  Reigate  dedicated  to  the  saint  was  a  chantry  chapel 
unconnected  with  the  church.  The  assertion  as  to  the  paint- 
ing in  Merstham  Church  shows  the  danger  of  pilgrimist  pre- 
possessions. The  evidence  that  survives  is  far  too  meagre  to 
show  what  these  paintings  were  intended  to  depict.  Palgrave, 
writing  in  i860,  when  the  last  traces  had  nearly  disappeared, 
thought  that  they  probably  represented  scenes  in  the  life  of 
St.  Catherine,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Church.  Though  a 
fervent  pilgrimist  Canterbury  did  not  suggest  the  clue  to 
him.  Such  a  suggestion  was  first  thrown  out  in  1865  and 
then  quite  tentatively.  But  the  hint  was  sufficient,  and  before 
long  conjecture  became  certainty  in  minds  obsessed  with  the 
pilgrimist  complex."* 

More  weight  should  attach  to  the  views  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Maiden, 
and  other  contributors  to  the  Victoria  County  History  of  Surrey. 
In  his  History  of  Surrey  published  in  1900  he  takes  the  con- 
ventional view  and  also  in  the  opening  volume  of  the  larger 
work  which  appeared  in  1902.^  Subsequently,  however,  he 
declared  that  there  was  no  historical  evidence  for  the  name 
Pilgrims'  Way  west  of  Reigate,  the  christening  of  the  sandy 
track  at  the  base  of  the  Downs  by  that  name  being  due  to 

^  Folk  Memory  by  W.  Johnson,  p.  347. 

*  Social  England  (1903),  II,  p.  374.  The  statement  apparently  rests 
on  Jusserand's  assertion  "  the  road  which  led  to  Walsingham  was 
called  the  Palmers'  way  and  numerous  chapels  were  built  along  its 
line  "  {English  Wayfaring  Life,  8th  impression,  p.  348),  but  even  this 
is  an  exaggeration. 

'Webb,  Story  of  the  King's  Highway,  p.  13. 

*  Cf.  Tancred  Borenius,  St.  Thomas  Becket  in  Art,  p.  54,  where  it 
is  also  asserted  that  the  painted  figure  of  a  bishop  faintly  visible  on  a 
pillar  of  the  nave  represents  St.  Thomas  in  the  act  of  blessing  those 
entering  the  Church. 

*  V.C.H.  Surrey,  I,  pp.  355  and  366. 
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"  modern  fancy."  ^  The  Victoria  History,  which  was  pro- 
duced under  his  editorship,  speaks  of  the  Way  in  its  topo- 
graphical section  with  varying  voices  under  different  parishes 
but  with  pilgrimist  views  generally  predominant.  No  fresh 
evidence  is  offered  unless  it  can  be  found  in  the  references 
to  the  Way  in  Chaldon.  It  is  stated  in  one  passage  that  the 
Old  Road  was  known  as  Pilgrim  Lane  in  that  parish,  though 
this  is  followed  by  the  remark  that  "it  is  not  until  it  reaches 
Chaldon  that  it  used  to  be  called  the  Pilgrims'  Way."  These 
conflicting  statements  occur  in  the  account  of  Merstham,  a 
context  which  suggests  that  the  writer  was  confusing  the 
two  parishes.  Subsequently  under  Chaldon  we  read  "  a  lane 
in  the  west  part  of  the  parish  and  its  continuation  near  Willey 
Farm  seems  to  have  borne  the  name  Pilgrims'  Lane  before 
the  Ordnance  maps  were  made."  ^  The  name  was  apparently 
extant  at  the  time  of  the  survey  of  the  parish  in  1867  when 
it  was  placed  on  the  maps,  but  in  view  of  the  silence  of  the 
earlier  authorities  it  was  probably  borrowed  from  Merstham 
and  not  indigenous. 

The  paucity  of  pilgrim  names  in  Hampshire  has  already 
been  noticed.  The  Victoria  County  History  quotes  three  which 
"  still  remain  to  show  how  largely  .  .  ,  pilgrimages  entered 
into  the  social  life  of  the  people  of  Hampshire  in  the  Middle 
Ages."  These  are  "  Pilgrims'  Place,  East  Tisted,  Pilgrims' 
Palace,  a  farm-house  near  Rotherfield  Park,  Pilgrims'  Copse 
near  Micheldever."  ^  The  first  two  appear  to  refer  to  one 
and  the  same  place,  a  house  near  East  Tisted  on  the  border 
of  Rotherfield  Park,  which  is  now  and  has  for  many  years 
past  been  known  as  Pelham,  a  name  which  according  to  the 
ingenious  derivation  of  one  local  writer  comes  from  the  French 
pelerin  !  ^  Pilgrims'  Copse  near  Micheldever  is  not  marked 
on  the  Ordnance  map  and  careful  inquiry  has  failed  to  locate 
it.  The  reference  is  probably  to  a  copse  of  that  name  situated 
in  the  parish  of  Ashe,  though  this  is  over  four  miles  north 
of  Micheldever  and  is  marked  on  the  early  one-inch  Ordnance 

1  Memorials  of  Old  Surrey  (191 1),  p.  9.     He  might  have  said  "  west 
of  Gatton  "  for  the  name  has  no  historical  support  in  Reigate. 

2  Op.  cit.,  IV,  pp.   188-9. 

3  V.C.H.  Hants,  V,  p.  418. 

*  Curtis,  History  of  Alton,  p.  39,  where  it  is  said  that  one  or  two 
fields  close  by  are  known  as  "  Pilgrim  fields." 
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sheet  as  "  South  Wood."  Both  these  spots,  however,  are 
some  miles  from  the  so-called  Pilgrims'  Way,  too  far  to  be  of 
any  evidential  value  even  if  their  names  could  be  authenticated. 

Tradition  is  lightly  invoked  by  the  pilgrimists  without  any 
true  appreciation  of  what  that  much  abused  term  implies. 
The  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be  legitimately  employed  in 
the  present  connection  is  that  of  a  record  of  events  preserved 
by  oral  transmission.  Tradition  therefore  to  be  of  any  value 
must  be  co-eval  with  the  events  to  which  it  relates  or  must 
at  least  go  back  to  a  time  when  men  who  could  have  remem- 
bered those  events  were  still  living.  If  it  originated  later  it 
is  obviously  worthless.  The  so-called  tradition  connected  with 
the  Way  is  demonstrably  of  this  latter  kind  and  consists 
of  beliefs,  usually  based  on  place-names,  that  sprang  up  during 
the  nineteenth  century  or  since.  Place-names  are  in  fact  a 
very  unsafe  foundation  for  tradition  unless  their  antiquity 
is  above  suspicion  and  consistent  with  that  of  the  traditional 
events.  Where  the  names  cannot  be  traced  until  long  after 
they  are  unworthy  to  rank  as  evidence.  It  may  be  sug- 
gested that  the  names  arose  later  on  the  strength  of  the  tradi- 
tion. But  this  argument  deserves  no  consideration  unless  the 
tradition  can  be  authenticated  by  independent  evidence. 

Another  favourite  device  is  the  application  to  pilgrim  names 
of  expressions  such  as  "  still  surviving,"  "  still  known  as," 
and  sirhilar  tendentious  phrases  suggestive  of  an  antiquity  that 
is  usually  entirely  fallacious.  The  practice  goes  back  to  Mr. 
Way,  and  has  since  become  an  inveterate  habit  among  pil- 
grimist  writers. 

What  Dr.  Mortimer  Wheeler  calls  "  the  co-operation  between 
the  corporal  and  the  curate  "  ^  is  nowhere  better  exemplified 
than  on  the  Reigate  Ordnance  sheet,  though  it  was  in  fact 
the  vicar  and  not  his  subordinate  who,  with  two  other  local 
gentlemen,  co-operated  in  this  instance.  There  the  name,  of 
which  local  records  were  entirely  innocent  before  Mr.  Way 
wrote,  is  attached  to  three  distinct  lines,  chosen  as  it  would 
s'eem  to  give  effect  to  the  summer  and  winter  way  theory  of 
Captain  James,  and  the  claims  of  Reigate  as  a  pilgrim  depot. ^ 
Of  the  lines  so  dignified  one  follows  the  old  track  along  the 

^  The  Times,  17th  October  1935,  p.   15. 
2  O.S.  6-in.  Surrey,  26  S.E. 
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top  of  the  Downs,  which  is  certainly  ancient  and  probably 
part  of  the  prehistoric  road,  another  clings  to  their  base, 
while  the  third  descends  via  Nutley  Lane  towards  the  town 
which  is  entered  by  Slipshoe  Street.  Slipshoe  Street,  Reigate, 
should  act  as  a  warning  to  those  who  rely  on  the  place-name 
evidence.  Palgrave  in  his  Handbook  to  the  neighbourhood 
published  in  i860  gives  a  wood-cut  of  the  street  under  that 
name  and  this  is  the  earliest  instance  which  I  have  been  able 
to  trace.  For  some  years  prior  to  i860  it  was  known  as 
The  Crossways,  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  appears  to  have 
been  without  a  name,  and  earlier  records  do  not  bear  out 
its  present  title.  Furthermore,  Palgrave  does  not  mention 
the  name  in  his  letterpress,  a  significant  omission,  for  so  pro- 
nounced a  pilgrimist,  and  going  to  show  that  it  was  a  recent 
innovation.  Yet  much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  on  the 
etymology  and  old  people  still  living  in  the  town  will  explain 
that  the  street  was  so-called  because  the  pilgrims  would  here 
put-off  their  shoes  and  proceed  barefooted  to  one  of  the  local 
chapels. 

Another  mare's  nest  which  has  had  a  longer  vogue  calls 
for  special  notice  on  account  of  the  prominence  given  to  it 
by  pilgrimist  writers,  including  several  archaeologists  of  stand- 
ing. The  so-called  Pilgrims'  Chapel  at  Maidstone,  which  was 
restored  and  enlarged  in  1836  to  form  the  Parish  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  served  originally  as  the  chapel  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  Newark,  founded  by  Archbishop 
Boniface  in  1260  for  the  support  of  ten  poor  persons.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  this  charity  was  annexed  to 
the  College  newly  established  by  Archbishop  Courtenay  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Medway,  following  which  the  buildings 
seem  to  have  been  discarded  for  their  original  purpose  and 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  By  Dugdale  and  Tanner,  and 
two  early  Kentish  topographers,  Harris  and  Kilburne,  it  is 
described  simply  as  a  hospital,  though  Lambarde  and  Kilburne 
add  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  as  the  third  of  its  dedicatory 
saints.^  The  suggestion  of  a  pilgrim  connection  originated 
in  the  eighteenth  century  with  a  local  writer,  the  Rev.  WilHam 
Newton,  who  in  a  History  of  Maidstone  published  in  1741, 

1  R.  Kilburne,  A  Topographic  or  Survey  of  the  County  of  Kent  (1659), 
p.  178. 
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Speaks  of  it  as  "  The  Hospital  for  Pilgrims  or  Travellers  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  and  Thomas  Becket."  ^  He 
refers  in  a  footnote  to  a  passage  in  Du  Cange's  Dictionary 
under  the  heading  of  hospital  as  if  in  support  of  his  statement, 
but  having  in  fact  no  bearing  whatever  on  it.  Hasted  in 
1799  states  even  more  explicitly  "  Archbishop  Boniface  about 
the  year  a.d.  1260  built  a  college  or  hospital  for  poor  travellers 
in  the  West  Borough."  ^  With  this  respectable  backing  the 
story  gained  a  firm  foothold,  and  on  the  rise  of  the  pilgrimist 
theory  the  pilgrims  and  poor  travellers  passed  by  easy  tran- 
sition into  Canterbury  pilgrims,  the  hospital  became  one  of 
their  most  important  hostelries,  despite  the  fact  that  to  reach 
it  and  return  to  the  Way  involved  a  detour  of  about  six  miles, 
while  the  Chapel  was  dubbed  the  Pilgrim  Chapel.  The  story 
has  been  widely  approved  by  modern  archaeologists  ^  and  shows 
how  a  specious  legend  can  spring  up  and  flourish  unchallenged 
when  no  one  will  trouble  to  scrutinize  its  credentials. 

The  silence  of  the  early  maps  and  still  more  of  the  early 
topographies  raises  a  problem  which  is  consistently  ignored 
by  pilgrimist  writers  though  it  is  evidently  of  fundamental 
importance  in  the  inquiry  into  the  historicity  of  their  claims. 
If  the  tradition  appealed  to  is  vahd,  how  comes  it,  we  may 
pertinentlyask.thatauthoritieshkeLambarde,  Camden,  Aubrey, 
Salmon  and  Hasted  all  with  one  consent  ignore  it  in  describ- 
ing the  numerous  parishes  through  which  the  Way  passes  ? 
Camden  and  his  school  had  a  ready  ear  for  the  legendary  and 
frequently  retailed  local  traditions  though  at  times  with  evident 
incredulity.  If  any  had  been  current  concerning  the  Way 
when  they  wrote  they  would  surely  have  picked  them  up 
in  one  or  other  of  the  parishes  along  its  course.  Salmon,  for 
example,  who  plumed  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  ancient 
roads,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  enlarge  on  the  implications 
of  pilgrim  names  had  he  met  with  them  in  Surrey.  We  have 
seen  how  he  invented  a  Roman  road  through  Reigate  and  we 
shall  see  later  how  he  found  or  invented  a  pilgrim  legend  to 
explain  an  Essex  place-name,  and  it  was  he  who  rescued  the 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  30. 

*  History  of  Kent,  IV,  p.  307. 

*  e.g.,  the  late  Canon  W.  A.  Scott  Robertson.  On  the  other  hand 
it  receives  no  support  in  the  account  in  the  Victoria  County  History 
of  Kent,  II,  p.  232. 
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myth  of  the  Barons'  Cave  at  Reigate  which  stiU  shows  signs  of 
vitahty.  Even  more  inexphcable  is  the  silence  of  Cobbett. 
Born  and  bred  at  Farnham  which  lies  directly  on  the  sup- 
posed course,  spending  near  there  the  closing  years  of  his 
stormy  life,  and  traversing  Surrey  and  Kent  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  his  rides,  he,  one  might  confidently  assume,  must 
have  been  conversant  with  the  tradition  from  his  youth.  In 
that  violent  polemic  The  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation} 
if  not  in  his  other  writings,  he  would  not  have  missed  so 
plausible  an  illustration  from  his  native  county  to  enforce 
his  pet  idea  of  pre-Reformation  prosperity.  He  alludes  in 
that  work  to  pilgrimages  to  Canterbury  and  extols  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  religious  houses,  expressly  enumerating  those 
in  Surrey.  Here  was  a  tempting  opportunity  for  making 
one  of  those  shrewd  appeals  to  local  sentiment  in  which  he 
delighted,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  made,  can  lead  to  only 
one  conclusion.  Miss  Cartwright  is  very  fond  of  quoting  this 
writer,  oblivious  apparently  of  the  fact  that  he  never  alludes 
to  the  Way  nor  its  pilgrim  associations.  John  Wesley, 
another  celebrated  man  who  travelled  extensively  in  the  three 
counties,  observes  a  similar  reticence  in  his  Journal  and  other 
writings. 

The  recent  volume  on  The  Place  Names  of  Surrey  deals 
kindly  with  the  Pilgrims'  Way  with  the  desire  possibly  of 
making  some  amends  for  robbing  Ockley  of  its  claim  to  the 
battle  and  upsetting  other  cherished  beliefs.  The  lack  of  any 
medieval  evidence  for  the  name  is  admitted,  yet  we  are  in- 
formed "  there  is  no  dotibt  ^  iha.t  it  was  from  an  early  date 
used  by  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury." 
In  support  of  this  pronouncement  we  are  referred  to  the 
note  on  St.  Martha's  (near  Guildford)  in  which  it  is  surmised 
that  the  dedication  of  Newark  Priory,  the  patron  house  to 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  "  may  have  led  to  confusion  in  some 
of  the  later  forms,  helped  by  the  resemblance  of  Martha  and 
martyr."  But  this  conjecture,  even  if  it  were  well  founded, 
no  more  establishes  that  pilgrims  to  Canterbury  resorted  to 
the  hill  than  the  dedication  of  the  Priory  establishes  that 
they  resorted  there.  The  further  surmise  that  "  the  hill  was 
always  ^  known  as  Martyr  Hill,  and  the  church  and  parish 
1  Published  1824-25.  ^  Italics  mine. 
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as  (St.)  Martha's"  ^  must  obviously  exclude  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury Becket  as  the  martyr  commemorated.  Moreover,  it 
appears,  from  the  examples  of  the  name  collected  by  Miss 
Heath,  that  the  form  Martyr  Hill  was  exceptional  before  the 
sixteenth  century. ^  Further,  it  was,  as  she  points  out, ^  applied 
to  the  church  and  parish  equally  with  the  hill.  The  name  is 
more  probably  to  be  explained  as  a  popular  corruption  of 
Martha  that  arose  from  a  misspelling  even  as  St.  Catherine's, 
the  name  of  the  neighbouring  hill  across  the  Wey,  was  cor- 
rupted by  the  country  folk  in  later  times  to  Catton  Hill,* 
though  the  possibility  that  the  dedication  was  a  joint  one 
to  "  St.  Martha  the  Virgin  and  all  the  Holy  Martyrs"  must 
in  view  of  the  explicit  statement  to  that  effect  in  the  Indul- 
gence of  1463  be  kept  in  mind.  Miss  Heath's  account,  to 
which  the  authors  of  this  volume  refer,  is  sufficient  to  dispose 
of  any  pilgrimist  associations  connected  with  the  Hill,  and 
the  Indulgence  of  1463  which  she  translates  at  length,  so  far 
from  supporting  such  associations,  shows  on  the  contrary 
that  at  that  period  the  church  was  so  decayed  and  neglected 
that  special  inducements  were  necessary  to  attract  the  faithful 
to  the  spot.  The  volume  has  done  good  service  in  disposing 
of  some  of  the  false  etymologies  that  have  been  used  to  bolster 
up  the  pilgrim  theory.  It  will  no  longer  be  excusable,  for 
example,  to  resolve  Shoelands  (Puttenham)  into  an  element 
signifying  to  beg,  or  to  assimilate  the  Pray  names  in  Mickle- 
ham  to  prayer.  Its  treatment  of  St.  Martha's  therefore  is 
the  more  regrettable,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  any  name  on  the 
Way  illustrates  more  forcibly  the  risks  of  theorizing  on  place- 
name  etymology.  Grose,  writing  in  1773,  mentions  the  sup- 
position that  the  name  was  a  corruption  of  "  Martyr,"  ^  and 
this  has  led  later  writers  imbued  with  pilgrimist  ideas  to  assert 
dogmatically  that  the  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas 
the  Martyr,  either  expressly  or  under  the  title  of  the  Holy 
Martyr,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are  reversing  the 
evidence,  and  that  at  no  period  was  the  building  dedicated 

^  Op.  cit.,  pp.  8  and  244. 

-  Notes  on  the  History  of  St.  Martha's,  p.  53.     Apart  from  Momartre 
(1273)  the  earliest  instance  is  in  1463. 

«  Op.  cit.,  p.  27.  "  Kerry  MSS. 

^Antiquities  of  England,  V,  p.   no. 
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to  this  saint. 1  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  dedication  to  the 
Martyr  of  Canterbury  would  at  any  time  during  the  later 
Middle  Ages  have  been  perverted  into  the  name  of  the  little 
known  St.  Martha,  who  apart  from  this  instance  has  no  English 
dedication  to  her  credit. 

Documentary  evidence  of  the  pilgrimist  theory  being  lacking, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  archaeological  evidence 
of  a  material  character  to  fill  the  gap.^  Small  signs  resembhng 
crosses  usually  with  pitted  terminals  are  often  to  be  seen  cut 
in  the  stonework  of  old  churches.  A  common  position  is 
the  entrance  doorway,  but  they  are  also  found  on  the  nave 
pillars  and  elsewhere  inside  and  outside  those  buildings.  It 
has  become  the  fashion  to  describe  them  as  pilgrim  crosses, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  frequently  occur  in  churches  far 
removed  from  the  Way  or  any  other  known  pilgrim  routes, 
and  that  when  the  attention  of  archaeologists  was  first  directed 
to  them  they  were  not  connected  with  pilgrims.  In  Sussex 
they  have  received  the  name  of  "crusaders'  marks"  on  the 
theory  that  they  were  the  work  of  crusaders  returning  from 
the  Holy  Land.^  Mr.  C.  C.  Elam,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  masons'  marks,  tells  me  that  this  form  is  occasionally 
found  with  many  other  marks  of  this  class  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  Mr.  Kerry  in  his  MSS.  figures  some  incised  crosses 
of  this  description  which  are  still  faintly  traceable  on  the 
north  doorway  of  Compton  Church,  Surrey,  on  which  he  re- 
marks, "  Some  of  them  may  be  the  original  Banker  Marks, 

1  F.  Bond,  Dedications  of  English  Churches,  p.  133.  F.  Arnold 
Forster,  Studies  in  Church  Dedications,  I,  p.  359.  Mr.  Maiden  lent 
his  authority  to  this  view,  History  of  Surrey,  p.  30. 

2  Nothing  can  be  made  of  the  dedications.  Only  one  parish  church 
in  Surrey — East  Clandon — is  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
and  this  lies  off  the  Way.  For  Kent  see  Elliston-Erwood's  The 
Pilgrims'  Road  (2nd  ed.),  p.  32.  The  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  at  Reigate 
was  a  chantry  chapel.  There  was  an  image  of  the  saint  in  Farnham 
Church.  (E.  Robo  :  Medieval  Farnham,  p.  262)  ;  and  a  picture  of 
him  survives  at  West  Clandon  church  (Vol.  XXI,  S.A.C.,  p.  24). 

*  Vol.  VI,  S.A.C.  (1874),  pp.  20  and  275,  where  examples  are  figured 
from  Alfold,  Godalming  and  Newdigate.  "  Whether  they  are  masons' 
marks  or  have  a  religious  meaning  there  is  not  yet  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove  "  {ibid,  p.  20).  For  Sussex  examples  see  Vol.  XLII,  Sussex 
A.C.,  p.  150  and  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  145.  Marks  of  this  kind  in  New 
Shoreham  Church  are  now,  I  am  told,  attributed  to  pilgrims,  though 
my  informant,  who  is  a  well-known  archaeologist,  admitted  there  was 
no  evidence  to  support  the  claim. 
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others  are  probably  the  work  of  some  of  the  youths  of  Compton 
of  the  olden  time."  This,  from  one  who  held  the  conven- 
tional view  of  the  Way,  goes  to  prove  that  the  pilgrimist 
interpretation  of  these  marks  had  not  then  come  into  vogue, 
though  this  Church  has  since  been  acclaimed  as  intimately 
associated  with  the  pilgrim  traffic.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
archiepiscopal  canonicals  bore  the  cross  known  in  heraldry 
as  formee  or  patee  which  differs  from  the  usual  form  of  the 
so-called  pilgrim  crosses.  The  current  interpretation  is  the 
result  of  theorizing  from  a  limited  number  of  examples,  and 
is  akin  to  the  fallacy  which  has  been  exposed  by  Mr.  Bonner 
of  couphng  the  Coldharbour  sites  with  Roman  roads  because  a 
few  of  them  happen  to  be  on  or  near  those  roads.  ^  There  is 
in  fact  not  a  particle  of  solid  evidence  to  connect  these  marks 
with  pilgrims  or  the  Becket  cult,  and  even  if  there  were,  it 
would  at  most  merely  show  that  the  Churches  bearing  these 
marks  were  occasionally  visited  by  pilgrims — a  conclusion 
which  no  one  is  concerned  to  deny.  The  argument  is  really 
in  a  vicious  circle — these  marks  are  found  in  churches  on  the 
Way,  therefore  they  are  the  work  of  pilgrims  to  Canterbury, 
therefore  the  Way  was  frequented  by  those  pilgrims. 

The  homely  costrel  has  been  dubbed  "Pilgrims'  bottle" 
by  modern  antiquaries  imbued  with  pilgrimist  ideas.  These 
vessels  were  commonly  provided  with  ears  or  loops  for  sus- 
pension from  the  waist  or  saddle,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
apparently,  or  possibly  because  the  little  ampullas  which  were 
sold  as  pilgrim  signs  or  badges  sometimes  took  the  form  of 
costrels,  that  the  modern  name  has  been  bestowed  on  them, 
though  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  their  use  was 
peculiar  to  pilgrims.^  The  name  has,  however,  passed  into 
current  speech  and  is  used  to  prove  the  idea  which  it  con- 
notes, so  that  the  discovery  of  a  costrel  near  the  Way,  as  of 
a  pilgrim's  cross  on  a  church  in  its  vicinity,  becomes  evidence 
of  the  pilgrim  antecedents  of  that  track.  ^ 

1  Place  Names  of  Surrey,  p.  406,  etc. 

-  There  are  two  pilgrim  ampullas  of  this  form  in  York  Museum. 
One  of  lead  bears  the  figure  of  Becket  on  one  side,  and  is  figured  in 
C.  Roach  Smith's  Collectanea  Antiqua,  Vol.  2,  p.  48. 

^  Similar  significance  is  also  attached  to  the  discovery  of  jetons,  or 
abbey  tokens,  on  the  supposition  that  pilgrims  employed  them  as 
small  coin. 
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In  attempting  to  define  the  Old  Road,  the  Ordnance  Survey 
and  pilgrimist  writers  went  astray  at  various  points  owing 
partly  to  deficient  knowledge  and  investigation  but  principally 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  identifiable  with  the  supposed  pilgrim 
route.  The  most  serious  of  these  aberrations  occur  at  White- 
waysend  and  Gomshall,  to  which  attention  must  be  called, 
although  it  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  describe 
the  course  in  detail.  Whitewaysend  marks  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Hog's  Back  ridge. ^  Here,  where  for  the  first 
time  on  entering  Surrey  the  traveller  from  Hampshire  en- 
counters the  chalk,  the  Old  Road,  if  we  beheve  Mr.  Belloc 
and  Mr.  Erwood,  obstinately  flouts  its  appointed  soil,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  rules  which  are  said  to  have  governed  its 
course,  takes  the  lower  road  running  along  the  northern  edge 
of  the  lower  greensand  ridge.  The  claims  of  the  Hog's  Back, 
that  long  even  spine  of  naked  chalk  so  admirably  adapted 
by  nature  for  a  ridge  way,  were  too  strong  to  be  entirely 
ignored.  It  is  true  that  the  road  never  went  to  the  top  of 
the  Downs  when  it  could  find  a  suitable  line  on  the  southern 
flank.  Here,  however,  the  rule  yielded  to  the  exception,  for 
the  south  face  of  the  Hog's  Back  is  too  steep  and  irregular 
to  satisfy  the  required  conditions,  while  the  north  slope  which 
descends  in  easy  gradients,  was  excluded,  we  must  suppose, 
by  its  aspect,  though  otherwise  suitable.^  Captain  James 
allows  it  to  be  a  summer  way,  while  in  Mr.  Belloc's  scheme 
it  figures  as  a  flanking  road  along  which  an  armed  party 
could  be  thrown  to  guard  the  main  body  against  the  risk  of 
surprise  while  proceeding  in  the  valley  below.  Danger,  how- 
ever, was  more  likely  to  have  lurked  in  the  heaths  and  wastes 
which  skirt  the  lower  route,  and  it  was  there  and  not  half  a 
mile  or  so  distant  that  an  armed  escort  would  have  been  most 
usefully  employed. 

1  The  course  of  the  road  from  Farnham  to  Gomshall  is  shown  on 
the  following  Ordnance  Survey  Maps  of  Surrey  :  i-in..  No.  124  (5th  ed.) 
(Guildford),  6-in.,  Nos.  30  NW.  and  NE.,  31  NW.  and  NE.,  and  33  NW. 
and  NE. 

2  Mr.  Hart  has  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  Old  Road  followed 
the  southern  fiank,  but  the  course  proposed  by  him  runs  at  times 
below  the  spring  line  and  over  the  gault  clay,  circumstances  which 
seem  to  me  fatal  to  its  claim.  It  is  not  marked  on  the  maps  nor 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Kerry. 
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Mr.  Belloc  speaks  of  this  road  as  "  upon  the  side  of  the 
hill,"  Mr.   Erwood  as  taking  "  its  characteristic  level  some 
half-way  up  the  hill,"  phrases  which  would  lead  the  unsus- 
pecting  to   suppose   that   the   chalk  was  purposely  avoided 
because  a  better  gradient  could  be  found  at  a  lower  level. ^ 
Nothing  could  be  more  misleading.     The  road  so  far  from 
keeping  "  its  characteristic  level  "  is  essentially  a  valley  route 
never  running  far  above  the  floor  of  the  valley  and  in  places 
descending  to  it.     A  more  uncharacteristic  section  than  that 
between  this  point  and  the  point  at  Gomshall,  where  according 
to  these  writers  and  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  Way  after 
floundering  through  the  Tillingboume  valley  at  length  takes 
to  the  Downs,  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive.     Even  now  in 
bad  weather  the  road  between  Seale  and  Puttenham,  though 
maintained  as  a  pubHc  highway,  is  in  places  liable  to  flooding. 
Then  again  it  turns  several  sharp  corners — two  double  ones 
at  Shoelands — runs  through  villages,  approaches  Weston  Wood 
by  a  deep-sunk  miry  road,  strikes  another  wet  and  low  lying 
patch  just  beyond  that  Wood,  and  crosses  the  Tillingboume 
at  Shere  to  re-cross  it  at  some  unknown  point  between  Shere 
and  Gomshall.     Worse  still  it  clings  persistently  to  the  shady 
northern  edge  of  the  greensand  ridge  save  where  it  traverses 
the  Wey  valley  and  St.  Martha's  hill.     Not  till  he  reaches 
Weston  Wood  in  Albury  does  Mr.  Belloc  become  aware  of  this 
salient  feature,  though  it  is  one  that  must  leap  to  the  eye  of 
the  most  casual  observer  who  takes  the  trouble  to  walk  the 
stretch  from  Seale  to  the  Chantries.     His  announcement  of 
this  discovery  as  the  sole  exception  to  the  otherwise  universal 
preference  for  a  southern  slope,  shows  a  lack  of  observation 
which  is  nothing  less  than  amazing,  though  some  shght  excuse 
may  possibly  be  found  in  that  he  made  the  journey  in  the 
middle  of  winter  and  seems  to  have  traversed  much  of  the 
section  in  semi-darkness.     The  route  by  Weston  Wood  is  in 
fact   merely  one   instance  in  a  long  continued  violation  of 
the  rule,  a  violation  which  if  we  follow  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
occurs  again  between  Shere  and  Gomshall,  where  the  Way  is 
traced  as  a  footpath  along  the  north  bank  of  the  TiUing- 
bourne.     An  alternative  track  between  Seale  and  Puttenham 

1  Belloc,  op.  cit.,  p.  156  ;   Envood,  The  Pilgrims'  Road,  p.  105. 
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is  indicated  by  Mr.  Erwood  and  was  favoured  by  Mr.  Kerry. ^ 
This,  which  is  now  closed  to  the  pubhc,  branched  off  over 
Scale  Common  to  Totford  Hatch  behind  Shoelands,  and,  while 
betraying  the  uncertainty  of  the  tradition,  possessed  at  least 
the  merit  of  escaping  some  of  the  worst  ground  though  it 
followed  an  undulating  course  that  plunged  at  times  between 
high  banks. 

The  absence  of  definition  at  some  points  of  this  route  is 
particularly  noticeable  and  cannot  be  explained  by  later  culti- 
vation. In  crossing  Puttenham  Heath  and  ascending  to  St. 
Martha's,  for  example,  there  are  sections  where  it  is  hard  to 
fmd  any  vestige  of  the  wear  and  tear  that  might  be  expected 
after  more  than  three  centuries  of  pilgrim  traffic.  Indeed, 
the  route  suggests  a  series  of  local  tracks,  which  have  been 
subject  to  unequal  degrees  of  wear,  rather  than  a  continuous 
entity  in  age-long  use,  while  it  altogether  lacks  that  uniformity 
of  character  which  is  so  unmistakable  a  feature  of  the  Old 
Road  along  the  Downs.  But  the  central  objection  to  this 
route  as  a  through  route  is  the  passage  of  the  Wey  at  St. 
Catherine's.  Arriving  there  Mr.  Belloc  hesitates,  unable  to 
decide  whether  the  original  crossing  was  by  the  ferry  or  by 
the  ford  at  Shalford  some  distance  higher  up  the  river.  Had 
he  applied  his  fifth  rule,  the  problem  would  have  been  readily 
solved  though  at  the  cost  of  jettisoning  the  chosen  route.^ 
The  only  point  hereabouts  where  firm  ground  on  one  side 
of  the  river  draws  close  to  firm  ground  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  channel  is  confined  to  narrow  limits  is  the  chalk  gap 
at  Guildford  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  north,  and 
it  was  at  this  spot  surely,  and  by  the  ford  from  which  the 
town  was  to  arise  and  take  its  name,  that  early  man  made 
the  crossing.  Surveying  the  scene  from  St.  Catherine's  he 
would,  we  may  safely  assume,  have  quickly  decided  against 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  105  ;  Three  Surrey  C/mrches,  p.  180,  and  Kerry  MSS. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Kerry  (1833-1908)  who  deserves  to  be  remembered 
as  an  accomphshed  and  industrious  antiquary,  was  curate  of  Putten- 
ham from  1868  to  1877,  and  made  copious  notes  on  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  are  now  in  the  Derby  Pubhc 
Library.  While  at  Puttenham.  he  also  wrote  a  History  of  Waverley 
Abbey,  and  formed  a  valuable  collection  of  flint  implements  which 
were  acquired  for  the  Charterhouse  Museum,  Godalming.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  S.  AUden  I  have  also  had  access  to  some  notes 
by  Mr.  Kerry  in  his  possession.  ^  Op.  cit.,  p.   iii. 
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attempting  to  cross  at  this  point,  not  because  he  preferred  a 
ford  to  a  ferry,  but  because  he  abhorred  marsh  and  swamp. 
Even  now  the  river  quickly  overflows  the  low  lying  meadows 
along  the  east  bank  which  at  the  best  of  times  is  bordered  by 
marsh.  In  the  days  before  it  was  embanked  and  canalized, 
the  river  for  some  distance  above  Guildford  must  in  bad 
weather  have  resembled  a  lagoon. 

The  real  explanation  of  this  long  and  curious  divergence 
is  that  it  leads  to  the  twin  heights  of  St.  Catherine  and  St. 
Martha  which,  crowned  by  their  medieval  fanes,  salute  one 
another  across  the  valley  of  the  Wey.  Two  such  prominent 
landmarks  of  unknown  antiquity  must  needs  have  roused  the 
speculation  of  theorists  in  all  ages,  particularly  since  neither 
has  been  properly  explored.  Mr.  Way  was  clearly  influenced 
by  their  spell.  Captain  James  and  Miss  Cartwright,  like  later 
pilgrimists,  find  it  natural  to  connect  them  with  the  pilgrims. 
Captain  James  adds  the  gratuitous  assertion  that  a  priory  or 
nunnery  was  established  near  St.  Catherine's,  which  may  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  this  much-abused  name  is  now  attached  to 
two  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  Equally  untenable  though 
endorsed  by  the  Ordnance  map  and  the  Victoria  History, 
is  his  identification  of  Chilworth  Manor  with  the  site  of  a 
monastery  or  cell  to  Newark  Priory  which  housed  "  a  body 
of  monks"  for  ministering  to  the  pilgrims.^  As  soon  as  the 
attempt  to  divorce  the  Way  from  its  true  habitat  is  abandoned 
and  the  sand  is  exchanged  for  the  chalk,  the  incongruities 
inseparable  from  the  lower  route  disappear.  Mr.  Hart  has 
not  only  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  a  line  along  the 
escarpment  of  the  Downs  between  Titsey  and  Guildford,  but 
has  by  dint  of  detailed  survey  found  many  traces  of  the 
course,  and  in  places  some  long  disused  and  forgotten  frag- 
ments of  the  road  itself  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
previous  workers  and  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Some  stages  in 
this  section,  however,  raise  problems  for  further  discussion, 
and  it  is  regrettable  that  above  Shalford  Mr.  Hart  succumbs 
to  the  pilgrim  snare  and  deserts  the  Downs  for  the  valley,  to 
join  the  track  leading  to  St.  Catherine's  ferry.  There  is  no 
physical  reason  why  a  westbound  traveller  should  abandon 
the  Downs  at  this  point,  and  more  than  one  why  he  should 

^  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  III,  p.  105  ;   Three  Surrey  Churches,  pp.  188  and  200, 
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not.  Early  man  would  have  held  to  the  hills,  till  forced  to 
descend  in  the  Guildford  gap,  and  would,  we  may  be  sure, 
have  instinctively  shunned  a  detour  across  the  valley,  which 
besides  its  other  dangers,  condemned  him  to  approach  the 
river  through  a  wide  belt  of  swamp  or  flood. 

Having  deserted  the  chalk  for  so  long  there  was  no  parti- 
cular reason  save  one  why  pilgrims  or  other  medieval  travellers 
between  east  and  west  should  have  taken  to  the  Downs  on 
reaching  Gomshall.  Indeed,  some  pilgrimists  imagine  that 
they  continued  along  the  valley  to  Dorking,  keeping  to  the 
northern  edge  of  the  sand  as  before.  By  so  doing  they  would 
at  least  have  come  upon  two  more  churches,  and  their  track 
though  taking  them  over  much  wet  and  spongy  ground  could 
not  have  been  worse  than  that  already  experienced.  On  the 
Ordnance  Sheet  the  Way  having  floundered  through  Gomshall 
marsh,  turns  abruptly  north  up  Beggars  Lane,  a  name  which 
in  the  past  has  conjured  up  visions  of  the  pilgrims,  though 
more  probably  used  derisively  in  allusion  to  the  bad  state  of 
this  by-way.  The  Way  is  then  carried  over  Ranmore  Common 
to  West  Humble.  And  all  for  what  ?  Merely  to  satisfy  the 
pilgrims'  urge  to  pay  their  devotions  at  a  small  and  obscure 
wayside  chapel  in  the  heart  of  the  Downs  two  miles  north 
of  the  escarpment.  Little  is  known  of  the  building  which 
is  now  an  ivy-clad  ruin.  It  was  probably  erected  by  Merton 
Priory  for  the  use  of  the  tenants  of  that  house.  ^  There  is  no 
evidence  that  it  was  provided  for  pilgrims  or  frequented  by 
them.  The  idea  probably  emanated  from  Dr.  J.  S.  Bright 
of  Dorking,  who  at  the  time  passed  as  an  authority  on  the 
Way  and  supplied  the  Survey  with  information.  Mr.  Belloc, 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  the  detour  was  occasioned  by  Burford 
Bridge  ;  the  pilgrims  used  it  because  "  everybody  uses  a  bridge 
once  it  has  been  built."  ^  The  Ordnance  Surveyors  thought 
otherwise  ;  their  line  makes  for  the  ford  some  distance  to 
the  south  and  there  is  good  reason  for  this,  apparent  to  any- 
one familiar  with  the  ground.  By  crossing  the  bridge  a  west- 
bound traveller  who  wished  to  avoid  a  laborious  climb  over 
Box  Hill  and  regain  the  old  road  along  the  escarpment  would 
have  found  himself  hemmed  in  between  the  river  and  the 
western  slope  of  the  Hill,  far  too  steep  to  admit  of  any  passage. 

1  V.C.H.  Surrey,  III,  p.  303.  ''Op.  cit.,  pp.  181-2. 
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II.     Pilgrim  Names  in  Other  Counties. 

A  comparative  study  of  pilgrim  names  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  even  on  the  hmited  scale  here  attempted,  will 
take  us  far  afield,  but  the  excursion  will  be  justified  if  it  helps 
to  a  better  understanding  of  our  own  problem.  The  instances 
which  follow  have  been  taken  at  random  regardless  of  any 
conclusions  that  it  may  be  possible  to  draw  from  them.  They 
make  no  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  but  are  I  believe  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  pilgrim  names  that  exist  outside  the  three 
counties  that  we  are  immediately  concerned  with. 

Pilgrim  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  one  of  the  few  examples 
where  the  name  is  undoubtedly  old.  Brand,  in  his  History 
of  Newcastle,  which  was  published  in  1789,  gives  1292  as  the 
earliest  known  use  of  Vicus  Peregrinorum  in  reference  to  the 
important  thoroughfare  in  the  heart  of  the  city  which  still 
bears  the  name  Pilgrim  Street.^  This  and  Pilgrim  Street  Gate, 
which  formerly  stood  across  the  top  of  the  street  and  was 
pulled  down  in  1802,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  local  deeds 
and  wills  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies.^ Brand  relates  that  the  street,  he  knows  not  on  what 
authority,  "  is  said  to  have  had  its  name  on  account  of  the 
pilgrims  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  worship 
at  our  Lady's  Chapel  at  Jesmond  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
castle." It  is  possible  this  is  a  later  accretion;  the  street 
does  not  lead  directly  to  the  chapel,  and  the  name  may 
have  originally  been  applied  in  its  early  sense  of  strangers  or 
travellers  in  general.^  Pilgrim  Street,  in  the  City  of  London, 
illustrates  the  ease  with  which  pilgrimist  tales  spring  up  and 
fasten  round  the  name.  The  name  in  this  case  seems  to  have 
arisen  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  have 
first  appeared  on  Horwood's  Map  of  London,  1799.  The  lane 
ran  roughly  east  and  west  along  the  old  London  Wall  and 
bore  different  names  at  different  periods.  At  one  time  it  was 
known  as  London  Wall  or  simply  The  Wall,  later  as  Stone- 
cutter's Alley,  and,  immediately  before  Pilgrim  Street,  as 
Little  Bridge  Street.^     The  story  that  it  was  called  after  the 

^  Op.  cit.,  I,  p.  338,  and  note  d. 

2  R.  Welford,  History  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  passim. 

'  Cf.  Hastings,  Encyclopedia  of  Religion,  Art.  Pilgrimage  (Christian) . 

*  Ex  inf.  kindly  supplied  by  tlae  Records  Ofifi.ce,  Guildhall. 
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pilgrims  coming  by  water  to  Blackfriars  and  those  who  came 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Erkenwald  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  can,  therefore,  be  safely  dismissed  as  a  modern 
conceit.^  Brentwood,  Essex,  possesses  the  remains  of  a 
medieval  chapel  which  was  built  by  the  Abbey  of  St.  Osyth 
for  the  convenience  of  its  tenants  and  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.  The  building  fell  into  disuse  in  the  early 
part  of  last  century  and  is  now  a  ruin.  Two  miles  away 
to  the  north-west,  but  in  the  same  parish,  is  the  hamlet  of 
Pilgrims'  Hatch.  The  name  is  certainly  old.  The  recently 
issued  volume,  Place-Names  of  Essex,  gives  an  example  in  1483 
followed  by  instances  from  the  Parish  Registers  for  1539  and 
1540.  On  the  other  hand  Pilgrims'  Hatch  Common  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  is  clearly  a  modern  transference  ;  until 
the  nineteenth  century  this  was  known  as  Bentley  Common.^ 
Salmon,  referring  to  the  chapel  in  his  History  of  Essex,  1740, 
says,  "  The  perquisites  of  the  chaplain  arose  from  Travellers 
upon  the  road,  and  such  as  came  out  of  Devotion  to  St 
Thomas,  whence  a  gate  upon  the  military  Way  from  Ongar 
in  this  Parish  retains  the  name  of  Pilgrims-Hatch."  ^  The 
same  statement  is  repeated  almost  verbatim  by  the  later  Essex 
historians,  Morant  and  Wright,  and  is  now  firmly  embedded 
in  modern  guide  books  and  directories  as  an  item  of  local 
history.  Whether  Salmon  was  repeating  a  local  tradition 
picked  up  by  himself,  or  taken  from  Thomas  Jekyll,  whose 
collections  he  made  use  of,  or  was  merely  indulging  that 
love  for  the  fantastic  which  was  his  besetting  weakness,  the 
germ  of  the  story,  it  seems  clear,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  licence 
for  the  founding  of  the  Chapel  granted  1221  to  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Osyth  whereby  offerings  by  strangers  and  travellers 
(extraneis  et  transeuntihus)  were  assigned  to  the  chaplain.^ 
Pilgrims  as  such  are  not  referred  to  but  the  mention  of 
travellers  would  have  been  sufficient  to  suggest  them  to  the 
eighteenth-century  antiquary  who  wanted  an  explanation  of 
the  place-name,  apart  from  which  the  mere  proximity  of 
hamlet  and  chapel  rendered  it  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  a 

^  Cf.  J.  C.  Wall,  Pilgrimage ,  p.  58. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  137. 

3  Op.  cit.,  p.  261. 

*  The  licence  is  given  in  Newcourt's  Repertoriiim,  II,  p.  646. 
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connection  would  be  suggested  between  the  two  in  accordance 

with  the  normal  pilgrimist  tendency. 

The  fame  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham  has  given  an  impetus 

to  pilgrim  names  in  Norfolk  hardly  less  potent  than  that 

given  in  Surrey  and  Kent  by  the  renown  of  St.  Thomas  of 

Canterbury.     His  own  fame  may  also  have  encouraged  their 

growth  there,  for  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  cult  of  that 

saint  was  more  popular  and  widely  diffused  in  Norfolk  than 

in  any  other  county.^     In  the  parish  of  Weeting  St.  Mary, 

just  within  the  county  boundary,  is  a  track  running  north 

known  as  Pilgrims'  Walk,  and  marked  on  the  Ordnance  sheet 

as  an  antiquity  by  that  name.     In  the  eighteenth  century 

this  was  called  Walsingham  Way,  and  is  referred  to  by  Blome- 

field  who  says  :    "In  the  fields  of  Weting  north  of  the  town 

is  a  greenway  called  Walsingham  Way  used  (as  it  is  said)  by 

pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  Lady  of  Walsingham,  a  modona 

of  such  repute   that  the  Galaxia  or  Milky  Way  was  called 

by  people  of  these  parts,  the  Walsingham  Way  as  pointing 

to  that  angle."  ^     This  extract  points  to  the  origin  of  the 

present  name  as  a  pilgrimist  gloss,  and  the  same  explanation 

may  account  for  "  Pilgrims'  Path,"  a  name  which  is  found 

in  the  Suffolk  parish  of  Icklingham,   and  appeared  on  the 

early  Ordnance  map  of  1836.     In  a  map  attached  to  R.  Taylor's 

Index  Monasticits,  1821,  the  road  running  across  Norfolk  from 

the  Suffolk  border  is  styled  "  the  Walsingham  Green  Way 

or  Pilgrims'  Way,"  which  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  the 

two  names  appearing  in  conjunction.     It  is  doubtful,  however, 

whether  Walsingham  Way  can  claim  to  be  an  ancient  name  ; 

the  only  early  reference  to  it  so  far  discovered  being  in  the 

parish  of  North  Elmham  in  1417,  which  is  not  on  the  same 

route.  3  Another  and  more  popular  name,  applied  to  the  main 

route  through  Brandon  and  Fakenham,  is  the  Palmer's  Way. 

Several  authorities  assure  us  that  this  road  is  "  still  called 

the  Palmer's  Way,"  but  this  is  the  hackneyed  phraseology 

of  pilgrimist  writers  and  merely  begs  the  question.     So  far, 

early  instances  of  the  name  are  wanting  and  till  they  are 

forthcoming,  its  antiquity  remains  unproved. 

^N.  and  Q.,   12th  Ser.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  223  (1923). 
^History  of  Norfolk,  Vol.  II,  p.   173   (ed.   1805). 
'  Reference   kindly   supplied   by  Professor  O.    K.    Schram,   who   is 
working  on  Norfolk  place-names. 
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The  little  fourteenth-century  chapel  at  Houghton-in-the- 
Dale,  which  lies  on  a  side  road  some  two  miles  south  of 
Walsingham,  has  acquired  the  name  of  Slipper  Chapel  or  Shoe 
House.  The  explanation  runs  that  pilgrims  on  reaching  this 
spot  put  off  their  shoes  and  completed  the  journey  with  bare 
feet.  This  legend,  which  like  the  name  appears  to  be  of 
modern  origin, ^  is  probably  a  generalization  of  the  story  told 
by  Sir  Henry  Spelman  of  Henry  VHL  He  relates  how  that 
monarch  in  one  of  his  fits  of  youthful  piety,  walked  from 
Barsham  to  Walsingham  barefooted  and  presented  costly 
offerings  at  the  shrine.^  He  is  alleged  to  have  set  out  on 
this  pilgrimage  from  East  Barsham  Manor,  and  if  so,  he 
would  by  following  the  nearest  route  have  passed  the  chapel 
on  his  way. 

Wales  teemed  with  saints  whose  names  are  often  preserved 
in  those  of  the  parishes,  while  their  exploits  form  part  of 
Celtic  hagiology.  As  pilgrimages  overseas  declined,  visits  to 
the  shrines  of  these  domestic  saints  rapidly  increased.  Many 
were  of  only  local  repute,  some  had  a  wider  renown,  chief 
among  them  St.  David,  whose  shrine  attracted  pilgrims  from 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country  which  revered  him  as 
its  patron  saint.  The  road  to  the  shrine  was,  according  to 
Dr.  Hartwell  Jones  (who  adds  that  "  small  stretches  of  road 
near  the  Cathedral  bear  to  this  day  the  name  Pilgrims' 
Road  "),  known  as  the  Meidr  Sant  or  Holy  Way.^  The  ancient 
trackway  along  the  Prescelly  Mountains  in  Pembroke  is  vari- 
ously known  as  Via  Julia,  Via  Flandrica,  and  the  Pilgrims' 
Way,  of  which  the  first  is  a  spurious  modernism  and  the 
second  a  latinized  form  of  Ffordd  Fleming.'*  Fenton  when 
describing  this  track  in  his  Tour  through  Pembrokeshire  (1811) 
fails  to  mention  these  names,  though  in  alluding  to  the  main 

1  The  first  instance  which  I  have  traced  is  in  Norfolk  Churches  in 
Hundred  of  North  Greenhoe,  by  T.  H.  Bryant  (1898),  p.  48.  The  name 
does  not  appear  on  Faden's  Map  of  Norfolk,  1797,  where  the  building 
is  marked  "  Chapel  in  Ruins."  Bryant  and  earlier  writers  suppose 
that  it  was  attached  to  Walsingham  Priory,  and  this  belief  though 
ill-founded  may  have  encouraged  the  legend. 

-  The  English  Works  of  Sir  H.  Spelman,  ed.  Gibson,  1728,  pp.  149-50. 

^  G.  H.  Jones,  Celtic  Britain  and  the  Pilgrim  Movement,  p.  371. 

*  Historical  Monuments  Commission,  Wales  and  Monmouth,  Vol.  VII, 
p.  226.  Cf.  Antiquity,  Vol.  VII,  p.  57,  and  Codrington,  Roman  Roads 
in  Britain,  3rd  ed.,  p.  299. 
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road  leading  from  Fishguard  to  St.  David's,  he  speaks  of  a 
stone  at  Mesur  y  Dorth  as  "  one  of  the  many  that  at  in- 
tervals are  remembered,  marking  the  different  roads  lead- 
ing to  St.  Davids,  the  encouraging  directory  of  the  pilgrims 
frequenting  it."  ^ 

By  one  of  the  many  routes  leading  to  St.  David's  from 
the  east  lies  the  ruined  church  of  St.  Michael  in  the  Parish 
of  Llanfihangel  Abercywyn  on  the  south  coast  of  Caermarthen- 
shire.  The  Church  is  popularly  known  as  the  Pilgrims'  Church 
from  the  supposition  that  six  gravestones  in  the  churchyard 
mark  the  interment  of  pilgrims  who  died  on  the  road  and 
were  buried  there.  The  result  of  recent  research  is  to  dis- 
credit this  story.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  the  earlier  travellers 
and  topographers  and  is  to  be  ascribed  probably  "  to  the 
revival  of  interest  in  Welsh  antiquities  and  the  pubhcation 
of  guide  books  to  Welsh  districts."  "  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  church  stands  on  a  route  frequented  by 
pilgrims."  -  A  similar  legend  is  related  of  two  head-stones 
in  the  churchyard  of  Llandowror,  which  is  situated  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  At  Nevern  in  Pembrokeshire,  pilgrims 
who  expired  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  are  supposed  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  churchyard.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  Mr.  Kerry's  time  a  similar  story  prevailed  at  Puttenham 
where  certain  graves  were  attributed  to  pilgrims,  and  it  was 
even  related  that  some  years  earlier  a  German  had  visited 
the  Church  to  view  the  burial  spot  of  a  pilgrim  ancestor.^ 
Tales  of  this  kind  would  easily  spread,  and  careful  inquiry 
would  no  doubt  disclose  further  instances. 

Bardsey  Island,  the  reputed  resting-place  of  twenty  thousand 
saints,  bore  a  character  for  sanctity  from  early  times,  which 
attracted  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Britain  despite  the  diffi- 
culties and  perils  of  its  approach.*  The  road  thither,  which 
followed  down  the  Lleyn  promontory,  still  exists  and  part 
of  its  course  is  styled  on  the  Ordnance  map  "  The  Saints 
Road  to  Bardsey."  But  this  description,  though  reminiscent 
of  its  ancient  use,  appears  to  be  of  modern  date.     The  name 

^  Fenton,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 

^  See  Art.  in  Trans.  Carmarthenshire  Antiquarian  Society,  II,  p.  162, 
by  David  C.  Evans. 
'  =»  Kerry  MSS. 
*  G.  H.  Jones,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  354,  etc. 
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is  unnoticed  by  that  careful  observer,  Thomas  Pennant,  who 
traversed  the  promontory  in  1776  and  left  a  full  description 
of  it.i 

The  little  Isle  of  May  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  possesses  a 
landing  place  known  as  Pilgrims'  Haven,  and  a  well  called 
the  Pilgrims'  Well,  a  draught  from  which  was  at  one  time 
reputed  to  restore  fecundity  to  women  struck  with  barrenness. 
St.  Adrian,  a  popular  Scottish  saint,  is  said  to  have  settled 
in  the  Island  and  to  have  been  martyred  by  the  Danes  in 
the  ninth  century.  A  Priory  was  afterwards  erected,  the 
Church  of  which  was  dedicated  to  him.  The  Island  became  a 
popular  pilgrim  resort  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies and  was  frequently  visited  by  James  IV  till  shortly 
before  his  death  at  Flodden  in  15 13.  Modern  writers  seize 
on  these  names  as  though  ancient  in  typical  pilgrimist  fashion, 
but  omit  to  furnish  evidence.  The  published  Records  of  the 
Priory  do  not  mention  the  names,  and  references  to  the  King's 
visits,  which  are  contained  in  the  contemporary  accounts  of 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  are  similarly  silent.^ 
On  the  other  hand  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  in  his  History  of  Fife 
and  Kinross  published  in  1710  enumerates  "  Pilgrims'  haven  " 
among  the  four  places  where  boats  arrived  in  ancient  times, 
which  suggests  that  the  name  goes  back  at  least  to  the  later 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these  examples  seems  to  be 
that  the  nam.es  in  cases  where  not  obviously  modern  are  often 
of  doubtful  antiquity,  and  that  whatever  their  origin  they 
have  invariably  become  invested  with  pilgrimist  associations, 
which  in  some  instances  are  the  product  of  modern  imagina- 
tion, and  in  others  are  seldom  supported  by  any  contemporary 
evidence. 

III.     General  Considerations. 

Probably  the  Way  owes  more  to  Bunyan  than  he  ever  owed 
to  the  Way.  Captain  James'  suggestion  of  his  indebtedness 
may  be  an  unconscious  inversion  of  the  truth,  and  it  may 

1  Tours  in  Wales,  ed.  1883,  Vol.  II. 

^  Records  of  the  Priory  of  the  Isle  of  May,  edited  by  John  Stuart, 
LL.D.  (1868)  ;  Emeralds  Chased  in  Gold,  by  J.  Dickson,  pp.  272-4, 
294.  "  Pilgrims'  Haven  "  is  marked  on  the  O.S.  map  of  Fifeshire,  1855, 
but  not  on  the  earlier  maps  of  J.  Gordon,  1645,  and  J.  Ainslie,  1775. 
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well  be  that  the  source  of  the  Pilgrims'  Road  is  to  be  found 
in  The  Pilgrim  s  Progress.  That  work  appeared  in  1678  and 
attained  immediate  and  lasting  popularity,  especially  among 
the  working-classes  and  country  folk  with  whom  it  ranked 
only  second  to  the  Bible,  and  formed  one  of  the  chief  items 
in  their  scanty  libraries.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montague,  "  the 
Queen  of  the  Blue  Stockings,"  writing  to  a  friend  in  1741, 
remarked  how  the  Kentish  squires  turned  to  that  book  as 
one  of  their  sources  of  entertainment. ^  What  is  more  likely 
than  that  they  found  in  stretches  of  the  Old  Road  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  strait  and  narrow  way  of  the  famous 
allegory,  even  as  the  peasants  of  Surrey  strove  like  Captain 
James  to  identify  the  Leith  Hill  range  with  the  Delect- 
able Mountains  ?  ^  In  the  dialogue  between  "  Good-will  and 
Christian  ' '  the  narrow  way  is  pointed  out  and  declared  to 
be  "  as  straight  as  a  rule  can  make  it,"  and  to  Christian's 
inquiry  whether  there  are  "  no  turnings  nor  windings  by  which 
a  stranger  may  lose  his  way  "  comes  the  reply  :  "  Yes,  there 
are  many  ways  butt  down  upon  this,  and  they  are  crooked 
and  wide  ' ' — a  not  inapt  description  of  long  sections  of  the 
Way  in  Kent  which,  though  not  attaining  the  rectitude  of  a 
Roman  road  or  modern  turnpike,  have  a  directness  seldom 
matched  by  the  ways  that  "  butt  down  "  on  them,  and  even 
more  appropriate  in  the  eighteenth  century  when  the  average 
country  lane,  which  could  boast  no  permanent  track,  and 
wandered  vaguely  from  side  to  side,  was  both  "  crooked 
and  wide."  For  pilgrimists,  however,  who  following  Captain 
James,  seek  to  "  Bunyanize  "  the  Way,  no  clue  is  too  fanciful, 
so  that  they  profess  to  find  corroboration  even  in  the  name 
Dowding  Castle  applied  in  modern  times  to  a  homestead  in 
the  middle  of  Walton  Heath,  which  as  late  as  1841  was  known 
as  Rapley's  Home.^ 

The  pilgrim  theory  was  the  concept  of  antiquarians  of  a 
later  age.  Deduced  from  the  name  after  the  origin  had  been 
lost  sight  of,  it  has  been  gradually  elaborated  within  the  last 
100  years.  The  name  was,  as  we  have  seen,  at  first  purely 
local,  confined  to  a  few  parishes  in  Kent  and  spreading  with 
the  growth  of  the  theory. 


^  John  Biinyan,  by  John  Brown  (ed.   1928),  p.  462. 
Ibid.,  p.  269.  *  Banstead  Tithe  Apportionment. 
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The  link  between  Farnham  and  Winchester  has  always  been 
one  of  the  weakest  in  the  chain.  To  establish  this,  and  the 
choice  of  Winchester  as  the  point  of  departure,  various  assump- 
tions are  made  by  pilgrimists  of  the  modern  school  which 
are  none  the  less  conjectural  and  undocumented  though  usually 
expressed  in  categorical  form.  Mr.  Belloc  supposes  that  the 
earliest  of  the  routes,  by  which  prehistoric  man  set  out  on 
from  Winchester  to  Dover,  was  by  a  path  running  directly 
north  to  join  the  Harrow  Way,  his  "  first  effort  being  to 
find  the  established  road,  the  '  guide,'  as  soon  as  possible."  ^ 
Next  a  short  cut  was  possibly  attempted  to  the  north  east, 
and  finally  the  shortest  cut  was  taken  along  the  valleys  of 
the  Itchen  and  Wey,  this  being  "  the  universal  method  of 
communication  between  neighbouring  centres  on  either  side 
of  a  watershed."  Why,  one  may  ask,  if  this  is  the  universal 
method,  did  primitive  man  so  long  neglect  it  in  this  instance 
and  go  to  the  labour  of  following  two  sides  of  a  triangle  in- 
stead of  its  base.  Moreover,  he  and  Mr.  Erwood  are  mis- 
taken in  asserting  that  the  Harrow  Way  fell  into  disuse  and 
is  now  hardly  recognizable.^  It  is  on  the  contrary  far  better 
defined  in  the  main  than  the  Pilgrim.s'  Way  through  Surrey, 
and  can  be  followed  with  little  difficulty  from  Farnham  to 
Weyhill,  as  it  was  recently  by  a  party  from  our  Society. 
The  Harrow  Way  was  ex  hypothesi  the  original  continuation 
of  the  Old  Road  from  Farnham  westward,  and  arguments 
based  on  sounder  premises  than  a  priori  conjecture  are  needed 
to  account  for  its  supersession  by  the  Winchester  tributary. 
Mr.  Belloc  maintains,  however,  that  his  tributary  road  grew 
in  importance  with  the  rise  of  Winchester,  till  at  last  all  the 
main  traffic  from  the  west  was  "  canalized  through  Win- 
chester," and  the  Way  became  "  the  main  artery"  between 
that  region  and  the  Straits  of  Dover.  Decline  set  in  as 
Winchester  decayed  and  yielded  its  supremacy  to  London. 
Then  when  the  road  was  stagnating  and  near  to  extinction, 
it  was  salved  by  the  accident  of  Becket's  murder.  "  The 
pilgrimage  saved  the  road."  Winchester  once  again  became 
the  gathering  point  and  focus  of  the  western  traffic,  but  with 
this  difference.  The  streams  which  now  converged  on  it  were 
composed  not  of  secular  travellers  bound  for  the  Straits,  but 
^Op.  cit.,  p.  59.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  62. 
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of  pilgrims  voyaging  to  Canterbury  for  the  good  of  their 
souls.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  of  this  great  revival,  the 
problem  arises  why  this  wide-drawn  traffic  should  concentrate 
on  Winchester  at  a  time  when  that  city  was  decaying  and 
the  Way  obsolescent,  and  further,  why  the  pilgrims  should 
choose  a  distinctive  route  for  their  departure.  Notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Belloc's  "  certitude  "  that  the  Way  started  from  the 
north  gate  of  the  city,  ^  the  probability  is  that  the  road  to 
Alresford  and  Farnham  left  by  the  east  gate  and  passed 
through  Winnall  and  Easton,  keeping  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Itchen.  An  alternative  course  was  by  the  road  over  Magdalen 
Hill.  Recent  excavation  at  Winnall  has  revealed  the  Roman 
road  passing  the  church  in  the  direction  of  Easton,  and  among 
its  other  merits  this  route,  which  still  exists,  cut  the  bend 
of  the  Itchen  and  avoided  the  low-lying  ground  on  Mr.  Belloc's 
route  and  the  ford  at  Itchen  Stoke.  The  lane  leading  from 
Winchester  towards  Winnall  has  for  centuries  past  been  known 
as  Beggars'  Lane,  a  name  which  should  commend  it  to  pil- 
grimists,  while  pilgrims'  badges  have  been  found  in  this  lane 
and  by  Winnall  Church.  ^  The  truth  is  that  this  picture  of 
alternating  periods  of  activity  and  stagnation  exhibits  the 
Way  in  false  perspective  and  fails  to  take  account  of  the  change 
in  its  character  after  entering  Surrey. 

In  the  matter  of  distance  alone,  pilgrims  from  South  Wales 
and  intervening  counties,  would  by  striking  down  to  Win- 
chester have  sacrificed  more  than  they  saved  by  following 
the  Way  from  that  City.  For  them  London  was  the  more 
convenient  gathering  point  as  it  was  for  Chaucer's  Wife  of 
Bath,  and  for  his  Shipman  though  "  woning  fer  by  west" 
at  Dartmouth.  If  the  Way  was  adopted  by  the  first  rush 
of  pilgrims  with  the  spontaneity  and  suddenness  alleged,  this 
could  only  have  happened  because  it  had  survived  in  common 
use  and  was  not  the  moribund  track  which  they  resuscitated. 
The  villages  dotted  along  the  course  in  Hampshire  would 
have  kept  communication  alive,  irrespective  of  the  fortunes 
of  Winchester  and  the  falling  away  of  through  traffic.  Inter- 
course between  the  episcopal  manors,  which  were  acquired  long 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  118. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  Ward-Evans  of  Winchester  for  information 
on  the  medieval  roads  from  that  city  and  these  discoveries. 
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before  the  pilgrim  era,  and  Winchester,  their  administrative 
head,  would  also  have  made  for  preservation  of  the  road  in 
that  county.  At  the  two  extremities  were  Wolvesey  and 
Farnham,  both  important  seats  of  the  bishop,  while  between 
lay  Alresford,  Bishops  Sutton,  where  he  had  a  palace  and 
kennels,  and  Bentley.  In  the  thirteenth  century  this  road 
underwent  important  developments  with  the  growth  of  Aires- 
ford  and  the  construction  of  a  royal  highway  between  that 
town  and  Alton,  while  the  pass  of  Alton  grew  notorious  as 
the  haunt  of  brigands  and  outlaws. ^ 

The  improbabilities  of  the  theory  are  greatly  accentuated 
after  Surrey  is  reached.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  masses 
of  pilgrims,  who  numbered  according  to  the  favourite  estimate 
100,000  a  year,  would  deliberately  select  a  course  which,  east 
of  Guildford  at  any  rate,  becomes  a  hillside  track  and  steadily 
shuns  all  towns  and  most  of  the  villages  and  crosses  the  rivers 
by  a  ford  or  ferry.  The  attractions  of  such  a  route  might 
appeal  to  a  few  of  the  hardier  or  more  contemplative  spirits 
who  welcomed  a  cross-country  saunter  and  were  prepared 
to  face  its  perils  and  hardships,  but  they  must  have  had  little 
fascination  for  a  mixed  company  such  as  Chaucer  portrays, 
and  all  who  preferred  the  ordinary  security  and  conveniences 
of  travel. 

The  difficulty  of  subsisting  the  pilgrim  hordes  on  this  route 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Erwood.^  To  suggest  that  they 
resorted  to  towns  like  Dorking,  Reigate,  and  Maidstone  is 
not  a  satisfactory  answer.  Reigate  and  Dorking  were  not 
in  the  Middle  Ages  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  numbers 
involved,  while  Maidstone  lies  over  two  miles  back  from  the 
Way.  The  fact  that  these  places  lay  out  of  the  direct  course 
would  add  considerably  to  the  inconvenience  and  length  of 
the  journey,  and  the  digressions  thus  necessitated  would  have 
robbed  the  Way  of  the  advantage  of  that  directness  which  is 
claimed  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  its  popularity. 

Again,  if  the  theory  be  true,  the  towns  and  villages  served 
by  the  Way  must  have  escaped  the  isolation  that  usually 
overtook  a  country  community  during  the  winter  months 
owing  to  the  foulness  of  its  communications.     The  idea  of  a 

1  V.C.H.  Hampshire,  II,  p.  473  ;    III,  p.   348,  etc. 

2  Archa:ologia  Cantiana,  Vol.  XXXVII,  pp.   12  and  13. 
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close  season  is  ruled  out  in  places  which  day  by  day  witnessed 
the  invasion  of  bands  of  pilgrims  passing  through  or  dropping 
in  for  rest  and  refreshment,  and  this  contact  would  have  left 
its  mark  on  their  history  and  development. 

Further,  if  the  name  is  rightly  associable  with  medieval 
pilgrims,  it  may  plausibly  be  argued  that  their  goal  was 
Rochester  rather  than  Canterbury.  We  have  seen  that  the 
name  appears  first  in  west  Kent,  and  that  the  branch  road 
towards  Rochester  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Medway  is  also 
labelled  "  Pilgrims'  Road  "  in  Hasteds'  map  of  1778,  the  name 
still  apphed  to  it  on  the  Ordnance  map.  St.  Wilham,  the 
baker  of  Perth,  pales  before  St.  Thomas,  but  he  was  sufficiently 
popular  to  draw  throngs  of  pilgrims  to  his  shrine  and  their 
lavish  offerings  furnished  the  means  of  enlarging  and  enriching 
Rochester  Cathedral. 

Note  on  the  Relation  of  Churches  to  the  Way. 

Exception  must  be  taken  to  Mr.  Belloc's  fourth  character- 
istic, habit  or  rule,  of  the  Old  Road  which  he  states  thus  : 
"  Wherever  the  road  goes  right  up  to  the  site  of  a  church, 
it  passes  upon  the  southern  side  of  that  site."  ^  He  offers 
no  reason  for  this  habit  but  assumes  that  many,  if  not  all, 
of  these  sites  are  of  pre-Christian  origin,  and  this  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  rule  which  implies  that  they  existed  prior 
to  the  road  and  determined  its  course.  To  this  there  are  two 
answers  :  first,  even  assuming  that  the  churches  occupy  pre- 
historic sites,  those  sites  must  have  been  preceded  by  tracks 
of  some  description  leading  to  them.  Mr.  Belloc  admits  as 
much  in  his  introductory  chapter  where  The  Road  is  classed 
"among  primal  things"  and  as  "the  most  imperative  and 
first  of  our  necessities  .  .  .  older  than  buildings  and  than 
wells."  ^  Secondly,  the  course  of  the  road  as  the  other  char- 
acteristics show,  was  determined  purely  by  natural  conditions 
and  not  by  artificial  features  that  now  happen  to  be  in  its 
path.  Many  old  churches  besides  those  on  the  Way  lie  imme- 
diately north  of  a  passing  road,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  principal  entrance  to  a  church  is  normally  on  the  south 
side,  following  the  tendency  to  "  a  sunward  disposition  "  which 

^Op.  cit.,  pp.   108-9.  ^  Ibid.,  pp.  4-5. 
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goes  back  to  the  primitive  dwelling,  or  as  Mr.  Belloc  puts  it, 
"  a  custom  presumably  much  older  than  our  religion  gave 
approach  to  sacred  places  from  the  side  of  the  sun."  ^  The 
rule  did  not  always  apply  in  the  manner  that  Mr.  Belloc 
supposes,  and  his  treatment  of  the  passage  of  the  road  past 
Puttenham  and  St.  Martha's  Churches  is  unsatisfactory.  While 
it  is  true  that  at  Puttenham  the  road  formerly  passed  by  the 
south  of  the  church,  he  is  wrong  in  asserting  that  it  continued 
straight  on  "  past  the  inn  miscalled  '  The  Jolly  Farmer.'  "^ 
The  road  was  diverted  by  the  justices  in  1824,  and  the  map 
attached  to  the  Order  of  Quarter  Sessions  shows  that  the  old 
course  was  that  now  followed  by  the  drive  of  the  house  called 
"  Puttenham  Priory  "  which  emerges  on  to  the  road  running 
up  to  the  Hog's  Back  at  a  point  some  150  yards  north  of 
the  inn.  The  reason  for  this  is  apparent  on  examination  of 
the  ground.  Exit  farther  south  is  blocked  by  a  conical  mound 
called  Bury  Hill  inside  the  Priory  grounds  which  was  appar- 
ently unknown  to  Mr.  Belloc  and  is  not  shown  in  his  diagram.^ 
As  regards  St.  Martha's  Church,  he  states  in  one  place  that 
it  "is  passed  on  both  sides  by  a  reduplication  of  the  track," 
though  subsequently  on  examining  the  hill  he  confesses  his 
inability  to  reach  a  decision.  In  Rocque's  Map  of  Surrey, 
1768,  and  the  early  Ordnance  sheet  of  1816,  the  road  is  shown 
to  pass  along  the  north  side,  and  whereas  the  ground  on 
this  side  is  flat,  on  the  south  it  shelves  away  sharply.  To 
pass  round  the  south  side  necessitates  a  detour  from  the  line 
of  the  tracks  which  ascend  the  hill  east  and  west  of  the  church, 
and  the  surface  indications  and  gradients  are  against  the 
view  that  the  road  ever  made  such  a  sweep.  The  rule,  there- 
fore, by  reversing  the  true  historical  sequence,  puts  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  If  the  rule  is  turned  round  and  priority 
given  to  the  road,  it  merely  expresses  the  truism  that  church 

1  C/.     Antiquity,  Vol.  IV,  p.  345  and  n.  3.     Belloc,  op.  cit.,  p.  161. 

^Op.  cit.,  pp.   159-61. 

^  "  The  high  conical  mound  near  the  Priory,  now  mostly  called  '  The 
Mount,'  was  until  lately  termed  the  '  Bury  '  .  .  .  but  whether  this 
was  the  site  of  a  British  or  Saxon  camp,  I  am  unable  to  say,  since 
no  remains  to  my  knowledge  have  ever  been  found  there.  .  .  .  About 
four  generations  ago,  say  1740,  Bury  Hill  was  covered  with  greensward 
with  a  furze  bush  here  and  there.  It  was  then  common  land  and  was 
a  favourite  resort  for  the  villagers  on  Sunday  afternoons  "  (Kerry  MSS.). 
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sites  directly  on  the  road  usually  lie  on  the  north  side.  But 
this  habit  is  not  invariable  and  is  displaced  occasionally  by 
local  conditions.  St.  Martha's  is  an  exception,  and  another 
occurs  at  Seale  (nr.  Farnham)  where  the  road  on  nearing  the 
church  turns  abruptly  away  without  passing  owing  to  a  sharp 
fall  in  the  ground  beyond. 

Since  the  above  article  was  written,  an  interesting  article 
on  the  Pilgrims'  Way  has  appeared  in  the  quarterly  issue  of 
History  for  June,  1936.  This  contains  a  trenchant  criticism 
of  the  pilgrim  theory  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  G.  Crump. 


A   ROMANO-CELTIC  TEMPLE  AT  TITSEY, 
AND   THE   ROMAN   ROAD. 

BY 

JAMES   GRAHAM,   C.B.E. 


IN  1879  the  late  Mr.  G.  W.  G.  Leveson  Gower  partly  ex- 
cavated a  Roman  building  in  Church  Field,  on  Pilgrims' 
Lodge  Farm,  in  the  Parish  of  Titsey.  The  following  para- 
graphs are  extracted  from  his  account  of  his  exploration 
{Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaifies  of  London,  Second 
Series,  Vol.  VIII)  : 

"  It  is  situated  in  the  Parish  of  Titsey  immediately  on  the  con- 
fines of  Tatsfield  parish  and  about  500  yards  south  ,of  the  Pilgrims' 
Way.  It  is  on  a  knoll  about  500  feet  above  sea-level.  .  .  .  The 
field  itself  is  called  Church  Field,  and  the  Wood  adjoining,  Church 
Wood.  The  legend  told  me  by  an  old  man  living  in  the  parish, 
which  the  inhabitants  generally  believe,  is  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  build  a  Church  on  this  spot,  and  that  what  was  built 
by  day  the  witches  pulled  down  by  night. ^  Such  traditions,  how- 
ever difficult  to  account  for,  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Roach  Smith  informs  me  that  he  knows  of  more  than  one 
instance  where  the  name  of  Church  Field  is  found  in  connection 
with  Roman  remains.  .  .  .  We  began  on  20th  October,  and  found 
about  18  inches  below  the  surface  a  building,  almost  square,  facing 
South-east  by  North-west,  the  actual  measurements  being — North 
side  21  feet  3  inches  :  East  21  feet  2  inches  :  West  21  feet  2  inches. 
At  the  North-east  and  South-west  [sic)  angles  were  the  traces  of  a 
buttress,  and  in  the  North-east  and  South-west  angles  are  square 
paving  bricks  lying  in  situ.  The  outer  walls  are  no  less  than 
3  feet  5  inches  in  thickness,  built  of  flints  bedded  in  concrete,  but 
with  no  binding  bricks.  The  Northern  half  is  divided  by  two 
party  walls  of  2  feet  2  inches  each  in  thickness,  the  intermediate 
space  being  3  feet  2 J  inches  in  width.  ...  At  the  North-east 
end  was  a  rough  paving  of  flints  as  if  the  entrance  had  been  on 
that  side.     On  the  East  side  there  had  apparently  been  a  ditch 

^  1  This  legend  still  survives. 
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about  3  feet  wide,  which  was  full  of  the  debris  of  the  house,  for  the 
most  part  roofing  slabs  of  a  red  sandstone.  On  the  other  three 
sides  the  soil  was  unmoved.  I  was  led  to  believe  from  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  and  the  smallness  of  the  building,  together  with 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  pottery  and  other  domestic  objects, 
that  it  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  Watchtower,  but  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  dissents  from  this,  and  believes  that  it  is  only  part  of  a 
larger  building,  and  as  I  have  been  told  lately  of  other  lines  of 
wall  having  been  seen  in  dry  seasons  this  will  probably  prove 
to  be  the  case.  With  the  exception  of  oyster-shells  there  were 
very  few  of  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  Roman  building  : — two 
or  three  fragments  only  of  pottery,  no  tessarae,  no  iron  objects 
except  a  couple  of  nails,  and  two  small  pieces  of  wall  painting  only." 

Mr.  Leveson  Gower  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  made 
an  examination  of  the  "  other  lines  of  wall,"  and  he  was  not 
aware  that  a  Roman  road  passes  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
building.  Had  he  had  knowledge  of  this  fact  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  would  have  made  further  investigations. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  whole  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Titsey  parish,  which  is  about  3!  miles  in  length,  follows 
closely  the  course  of  the  Roman  road  from  London  to  Lewes 
and  Newhaven  {Sussex  Arch.  Coll.,  Vols.  LXXIII  and  LXXIV, 
and  S.A.C.,  Vols.  XL  and  XLIII).  No  other  Roman  building 
has  yet  been  found  on,  or  near,  this  road  :  the  Titsey  villa, 
more  than  a  mile  to  the  west,  is  probably  the  next  nearest. 
As  Mr.  Leveson  Gower's  building  was  "  on  the  confines  of 
Tatsfield  parish"  it  was  clear  that  it  must  be  very  close  to 
the  road.  It  therefore  seemed  worth  while  to  try  to  find 
out  what  its  relation  to  the  road  might  be,  and  to  discover 
the  "  other  lines  of  wall,"  in  the  hope  that  they  might  throw 
some  light  on  the  real  nature  of  the  building.  Excavation  was 
accordingly  started,  in  July  1935,  by  Colonel  R.  H.  Cunnington 
and  myself.     Mr.  Bernard  F.  Davis  joined  us  a  little  later. 

The  Site. 

The  soil  is  Gault  Clay,  very  hard  in  a  dry  summer,  very 
soft  and  heavy  in  winter.  No  traces  of  the  previous  excava- 
tions were  visible,  but  the  site  was  easily  found,  thanks  to  a 
single  rabbit  hole,  in  which  flints  and  fragments  of  tile  were 
exposed.  The  building  is  situate  on  the  highest  ground  in 
the  field,  a  slight  roll,  or  flat  ridge,  running  east  and  west. 
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The  ground  falls  very  gently  to  the  south  and  west,  and 
rather  more  sharply  to  the  north.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
dip  to  the  north  there  is  a  small  stream,  dry  during  the  summer 
of  1935,  which  is  shown  on  the  O.S.  map  as  rising  on  the 
parish  boundary.  Actually  its  channel  is  visible,  as  a  mere 
depression  in  the  turf,  for  some  yards  east  of  the  boundary, 
and  after  the  heavy  autumn  rains  there  was  quite  a  strong 
flow  in  this  channel.  The  stream  is  one  of  the  headwaters 
of  the  Eden,  and  is  slowly  cutting  its  way  back  towards  the 
Darenth  basin.  The  boundary  between  the  catchment  areas 
of  the  Medway  and  the  Darenth  (the  Eden  is  a  tributary  of 
the  Medway)  passes  exactly  through  the  site  of  the  "  small 
square  building  "  (O.S.  6-inch  map,  1914  edition).  The  parish 
boundary,  opposite  the  east  side  of  the  building,  is  a  rough 
broken  hedge,  with  a  wire  fence  in  it.  On  the  west  side  of 
this  fence  there  is  a  strip,  some  25  feet  wide,  partly  over- 
grown with  trees  and  bushes,  having  the  appearance  of  an 
ancient,  and  now  disused,  track.  Along  the  west  side  of  this 
strip  is  a  slight  depression,  which  looks  like  the  trace  of  a 
ditch.  This  strip,  or  track,  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  the 
Roman  road.  Later  we  found  that  it  is  not  the  original 
road,  but  merely  a  diversion.  Church  Wood  lies  to  the  south. 
Just  at  the  north-west  angle  of  Clacket  Wood,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  parish  boundary,  there  is  a  small  pond,  formed 
by  an  artificial  dam  of  earth  and  clay.  The  overflow  from 
this  pond  has  either  cut  through  the  Roman  road,  or  a  channel 
has  been  cut  for  it. 

The  Building. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  plan,  the  building  conforms  closely 
to  the  general  type  of  the  so-called  Romano-Celtic  Temples, 
both  Continental  and  British.  There  is  an  almost  square 
cella,  set  in  an  almost  square  temenos,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  substantial  wall.  The  external  dimensions  of  the  cella 
are  :  north  and  south  sides  20  feet  3  inches  ;  east  and  west 
sides  21  feet  3  inches.  Mr.  Leveson  Gower  gives  21  feet 
3  inches  for  the  north  side.  This  is  possibly  a  misprint,  or 
an  error  in  transcribing  from  notes.  The  measurement  was 
the  more  carefully  checked  because  it  disagreed  with  his  figure. 
The  width  of  the  walls  varies  from  3  feet  5  inches  to  3  feet 
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7  inches.  They  are  built  of  large  unbroken  flints,  with  yellow 
mortar,  and  are  merely  foundations,  the  upper  walls  having 
entirely  disappeared.  Being  trench-built  they  are  narrower 
at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  and  are  carried  down  to  a 
depth  of  about  4  feet,  measured  from  the  top  of  the  existing 
wall,  which  is  approximately  at  the  original  ground  level. 

The  "  buttresses  "  mentioned  by  Mr.  Leveson  Gower  are 
at  the  north-east  and  south-east  (not  south-west)  angles.  They 
are  square,  measuring  2  feet  9  inches  each  way.  They  are 
not  bonded  to  the  walls,  though  of  exactly  the  same  con- 
struction, and  are  not  carried  down  to  the  full  depth  of  the 
wall.  The  northern  "buttress"  is  aligned  with  the  outer 
edge  of  the  north  wall,  but  the  southern  one  projects  9  inches 
beyond  the  line  of  the  south  wall.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  are 
really  buttresses.  Mr.  M.  R.  Hull  informs  me  that  similar 
structures,  but  larger,  have  been  found  on  the  east  front  of 
the  Temple  recently  excavated  at  Colchester.  He  suggests 
that  they  may  have  supported  altars  or  cult-figures.  The 
small  size  of  these  structures  at  Titsey  points  rather  to  cult- 
figures  than  altars. 

To  save  time  and  labour  the  "party  walls"  inside  the 
cella  were  not  fully  exposed.  The  area  within  the  main  walls 
is  covered,  excepting  a  space  within  the  south-west  angle, 
by  a  layer  of  very  hard  gravel,  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  in 
depth,  resting  on  undisturbed  clay.  This  space  may  have 
been  dug  out  in  1879.  This  would  account  for  a  large  square 
"  paving  brick  "  (?  bonding  tile)  being  found  outside  the  south- 
west angle,  and  certainly  not  in  situ. 

Mr.  Leveson  Gower  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  the  soil, 
outside  the  walls,  is  "unmoved"  on  the  north,  south,  and 
west  sides.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  very  deeply  disturbed 
to  a  distance  of  10  to  11  feet  from  the  walls,  and  is  full  of 
debris,  including  fragments  of  mediaeval  pottery.  In  parti- 
cular, there  is  much  pink  plaster,  or  mortar,  which,  on  the 
south  side,  forms  a  layer  fully  6  inches  deep  near  the  wall, 
thinning  out  to  mere  patches  as  the  distance  from  the  walls 
increases.  Most  of  this  plaster  is  in  a  friable  condition,  but 
soHd  lumps  occur.  No  trace  was  found  of  the  "  rough  paving 
of  flints  "  at  the  "  north-east  end,"  but  outside  the  west  wall, 
and  extending  to  the  limit  of  the  disturbed  zone,  there  is  what 
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at  first  sight  might  be  taken  for  such  a  paving.  The  flints 
however,  are  not  continuous,  and,  being  above  the  thick  layer 
of  debris,  cannot  be  in  situ.  On  this  (west)  side  there  is  a 
thin,  but  distinct,  layer  of  red  brick  or  tile  dust. 

No  definite  indication  of  a  ditch  on  the  east  side  was  found. 
The  whole  of  the  ground  on  that  side,  between  the  cella  and 
the  temenos  wall,  is  full  of  debris  from  the  building,  including 
pieces  of  burnt  or  charred  wood,  some  of  which  are  recognizable 
as  the  remains  of  shaped  timber.  There  is  no  pink  plaster 
on  this  side,  but  the  thin  layer  of  red  brick-dust  shows  in 
places. 

The  Temenos. 

Measured  externally  the  north  and  south  sides  are  98  feet 
9  inches  long  :  the  east  and  west  sides  102  feet  3  inches.  Thus 
the  north  and  south  sides  are  shorter  than  the  others  in  both 
the  cella  and  the  temenos  walls.  All  the  angles,  in  both, 
are  exactly  90°.  The  temenos  walls  are  of  the  same  construc- 
tion as  those  of  the  cella,  excepting  that  blocks  of  yellow 
sandstone  (Lower  Greensand)  occur  here  and  there  in  the 
east  wall.  (None  was  seen  in  the  other  walls,  but  only  short 
lengths  of  them  were  exposed,  while  the  eastern  wall  was 
exposed  almost  completely.)  The  walls  are  generally  2  feet 
3  inches  wide,  but  vary  slightly  owing  to  the  irregularity  of 
the  flints. 

The  cella  is  not  centrally  placed  in  any  direction.  The 
measurements  from  the  outside  of  the  cella  walls  to  the  inside 
of  the  temenos  walls  are  :  north  side,  37  feet  3  inches  ;  south 
side,  39  feet  3  inches  ;  east  side,  17  feet  3  inches  ;  west  side, 
56  feet  9  inches.  The  tracing  out  of  the  temenos  walls  was 
made  easy  by  the  drought  in  August,  when  the  whole  plan 
of  them  became  visible.  As  already  stated,  practically  the 
whole  length  of  the  eastern  wall  was  opened  up,  and,  in 
addition,  the  four  corners  and  several  short  lengths  of  the 
other  walls  were  exposed.  The  well-marked  lines  of  withered 
grass  sufficiently  proved  their  continuity.  A  layer  of  red  brick- 
dust,  extending  to  a  distance  of  2  to  3  feet  outside  the  walls, 
particularly  noticeable  along  the  west  wall,  suggests  that  the 
upper  walls  were  built  of,  or  cased  with,  brick. 

Outside  the  south-east  angle  there  is  a  mass  of  flint,  still 
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held  together  by  the  mortar,  but  detached  from  the  wall. 
It  carries  traces  of  brick,  or  bonding  tile,  and  may  be  a  frag- 
ment of  the  upper  wall,  or  a  fallen  corner  buttress.  A  few 
feet  from  this  same  south-east  angle,  against  the  outer  side 
of  the  south  wall,  there  is  a  mass  of  rough  yellow  sandstone 
slabs,  not  dressed,  standing  more  or  less  on  edge.  The  soil 
around  this  mass  is  very  black,  and  full  of  wood  ash,  with  a 
few  fragments  of  mediaeval  pottery.  The  slabs  may  be  the 
wrecked  remains  of  an  oven,  or  fireplace  of  some  sort.  If  so, 
it  is  too  completely  destroyed  to  provide  an3^  indication  of 
its  construction  or  purpose. 

The  ground  to  the  south,  outside  the  iemenos,  contains 
much  large  flint,  which,  in  places,  is  suggestive  of  a  rough 
paving  or  metaUing.  The  Gault  Clay,  here  and  there  on  the 
site,  contains  a  certain  amount  of  naturally  deposited  flint, 
but  this  is  readily  distinguishable  from  the  large  unbroken 
building  flints,  evidently  robbed  from  the  Temple,  with  which 
this  area  is  strewn.  Time  and  labour  did  not  permit  of  a 
thorough  exploration,  but  a  few  short  trenches  and  trial  holes 
produced  some  mediaeval  pottery. 

The  Roman  Road. 

At  the  start  of  operations  it  was  assumed  that  the  track 
along  the  parish  boundary  represented  the  road.  During 
the  drought  a  large  patch  of  withered  grass  appeared  mid- 
way between  the  south-east  angle  of  the  iemenos  and  the 
boundary  of  Church  Wood.  A  trench  across  this  disclosed 
unmistakable  road  metal,  the  usual  flint  and  gravel  construc- 
tion (see  Appendix).  At  the  time  this,  being  apparently  not  a 
full  width  road,  was  thought  to  be  part  of  a  "loop"  from 
the  main  road  serving  as  an  approach  to  the  Temple.  Later, 
to  make  sure  of  the  main  road,  a  trench  was  cut  across  the 
boundary  track,  starting  close  to  the  fence.  This  showed  no 
trace  of  metal  under  the  track,  but,  being  continued  towards 
the  iemenos  wall,  it  struck  the  eastern  edge  of  the  road  52  feet 
from  the  parish  boundary  and  37  feet  from  the  eastern  wall. 
Investigations  to  the  northward  showed  that  the  road  runs 
across  the  east  front  of  the  iemenos,  the  western  edge  of  the 
road  being  15  feet  from  the  wall,  and  parallel  to  it.  This 
alignment  was  proved  for  a  distance  of  about  400  feet  to  the 
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north.  Its  direction  is  15I-  degrees  east  of  north,  true.  The 
long  straight  ahgnment  coming  up  from  the  south  along  the 
parish  boundary,  starting  east  of  Limpsfield  Chart,  has  a 
direction  14  degrees  west  of  north.  This  ahgnment  was  easily- 
picked  up  near  the  parish  boundary,  between  Church  and 
Clacket  Woods,  and  was  followed  up,  by  means  of  a  series 
of  borings,  towards  the  Temple.  It  was  found  that  the  trench 
through  the  withered  patch  (No.  8)  was  exactly  on  this 
southern  alignment,  and  that  it  had  exposed  the  eastern  half 
width  of  the  road.  The  eastern  edge  is  very  clear  and  definite, 
both  in  the  wood  and  in  the  field,  and,  judging  from  its  per- 
fect alignment,  must  be  in  good  preservation.  The  western 
edge,  in  the  field,  south  of  the  Temple,  is  indefinite  and  broken, 
no  doubt  owing  to  damage  by  the  plough.  Opposite  to,  and 
north  of  the  Temple,  the  whole  width  of  the  road  (22  feet) 
appears  to  be  intact.  It  is  also  intact  in  Church  Wood.  The 
two  alignments  meet  just  south  of  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  temenos  wall,  at  which  point  the  road  changes  direction 
29I  degrees  to  the  eastward.  The  position  of  the  parish 
boundary  is  evidently  due  to  the  natural  tendency  of 
traffic  to  cut  a  corner,  so  forming  a  new  track,  which  was 
presumably  in  use  at  the  date  when  the  boundary  became 
fixed. 

General  Conclusions. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  the  building 
is  a  Romano-Celtic  Temple.  At  first  sight  the  absence  of  a 
verandah  seems  to  differentiate  it  from  the  typical  examples 
of  these  temples,  both  Continental  and  British.  The  general 
plan,  however,  is  quite  characteristic,  and  the  apparent  absence 
of  a  verandah  seems  to  be  due  to  the  building  having  been 
subjected  to  severe  and  systematic  robbery.  The  zone  of 
disturbed  soil,  full  of  debris,  which  extends  to  a  distance  of 
10  to  II  feet  outside  the  walls  of  the  cella,  occupies  exactly 
the  space  where  the  verandah,  if  it  had  survived,  should 
be.  The  conditions  suggest  that  the  whole  of  the  material 
of  the  verandah,  both  flooring  and  dwarf  walls,  or  kerbs, 
was  removed,  and  that  the  space  so  left  was  filled  in  with 
debris  as  the  upper  walls  of  the  cella  were  demolished.  The 
mass   of  filled   in   material  ends   quite   abruptly   against   an 


PLATE  IV 


Roman  Road  near  Tatsfield. 
Looking  East. 


Roman  Road  near  Tatsfield. 
Looking  West. 

[The  photographs  show  the  road  at  the  point  SI.     The  section  {filled  in) 
is  actually  in  the  iyyimediate  foreground  of  the  bottom  photograph.'] 
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almost  vertical  face  of  undisturbed  clay.  This  face,  which 
is  particularly  distinct  on  the  western  side,  probably  indicates 
fairly  accurately  the  position  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  verandah. 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  numerous  fragments  of  Oohte 
(probably  brought  from  Gaul :  see  Appendix) ,  and  of  red 
sandstone  slabs,  were  found  in  the  verandah  area.  The  use 
of  these  materials,  brought  from  a  long  distance,  indicates 
that  the  building  was  of  considerable  importance.  Apart  from 
the  distance,  there  would  be  no  great  difftculty  in  the  trans- 
port of  these  materials  to  the  site,  as  the  communications 
were  good,  to  the  Kent  coast  via  the  Pilgrims'  Way,  and 
to  the  Sussex  coast  via  the  Roman  road. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  Temple  to  the  road,  the  turn  to 
the  north-eastward  just  south  of  the  Temple  was  evidently 
made  to  secure  a  reasonable  gradient  for  the  climb  up  the 
face  of  the  chalk  escarpment.  If  the  southern  alignment  had 
been  continued  to  the  north,  the  gradient  between  the  600 
and  700  feet  contours  would  have  been  nearly  i  in  4.  On 
the  actual  course  taken  by  the  road  the  average  gradient 
between  these  contours  is  about  i  in  18,  and  the  steepest 
part  of  it  is  not  more  than  about  i  in  12.  This  is  a  much 
better  piece  of  engineering  than  the  modern  road. 

It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  the  siting  of  the  Temple 
was  determined  by  the  lay-out  of  the  road,  rather  than  the 
converse,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  southern  align- 
ment points  directly  at  the  east  front  of  the  cella,  though 
of  course  at  an  obhque  angle.  This  may  be  accidental,  be- 
cause a  sighting  point  on  the  sky-line  of  the  North  Downs 
would  have  obvious  advantages  over  a  point  in  the  compara- 
tively low  country.  Tatsfield  Churchyard,  which  looks  as  if 
it  may  have  been  originally  circular,  and  therefore  possibly 
on  the  site  of  a  barrow,  is  almost  on  the  alignment,  and  seemed 
a  likely  point.  The  alignment,  however,  if  produced,  only 
just  touches  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  churchyard. 
There  is  no  other  conspicuous  point  to  the  north,  and  it  there- 
fore seems  a  reasonably  probable  inference  that  the  road  was 
sighted  on  something  occupying  the  exact  position  of  the 
cella.  Possibly  some  rude  shrine  or  temple,  of  wood  or  other 
perishable  material,  stood  on  this  spot,  and  was  replaced  by 
the  flint  building  when  the  fashion  for  these  Temples  came 
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into  Britain  from  Gaul.^  The  turn  to  the  north-east  was 
dictated  by  engineering  considerations.  It  had  to  be  made 
somewhere,  and,  if  the  present  site  of  the  cella  was  previously- 
occupied  by  a  building  of  some  sort  it  would  be  a  very  natural 
thing  to  make  the  turn  just  before  the  road  reached  that 
building.  Actually,  if  the  turn  had  been  made  a  httle  farther 
to  the  south,  the  course  of  the  road  would  have  been  on  higher 
ground,  and  the  dip  into  the  rather  marshy  hollow  near  the 
source  of  the  small  stream  would  have  been  avoided.  There 
was  evidently  therefore  some  reason  for  selecting  the  exact 
position  of  the  turn,  which  outweighed  these  advantages. 

Accurate  dating  of  the  building  is  not  possible.  All  the 
finds  which  can  be  dated  occurred  among  the  general  debris, 
or  in  the  trenches  along  the  walls,  and  no  "  sealed  "  deposit 
of  any  kind  was  found.  The  pottery  falls  into  three  periods, 
Iron  Age,  Romano-British  and  Mediaeval  (twelfth  to  fourteenth 
centuries).  There  is  nothing  which  can  be  referred  to  the 
800  years  between  the  second  and  third  periods.  It  may 
be  noted  that  all  the  Romano-British  fragments  were  found 
between  the  eastern  wall  of  the  cella  and  the  boundary  wall 
of  the  temenos,  i.e.  in  what  must  have  been  the  forecourt 
of  the  Temple,  while  the  mediaeval  pottery  was  found  all 
over  the  site,  in  the  debris  in  the  verandah  area,  and  even 
outside  the  temenos.  On  the  evidence  of  the  pottery  alone 
it  is  therefore  only  possible  to  suggest  that  the  Temple  was 
in  use,  as  a  Temple,  during  a  period  ending  in  the  third 
century  a.d.,  that  it  lay  derehct  from  some  time  in  the  third 
until  some  time  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  the  site 
was  then  occupied  for  a  period  of  about  200  years,  to  be  again, 
and  finally,  abandoned  during  the  fourteenth  century.  There 
is,  however,  one  small  piece  of  evidence,  or  rather  two,  which 
may  supply  a  clue  to  the  probable  date  of  the  construction 
of  the  Temple.  In  two  sections  of  the  Roman  road,  Nos.  4 
and  7  (see  Appendix),  fragments  of  box-tile  of  the  same  pat- 
tern as  those  in  the  Temple  debris  were  found.  One  was 
about  3  inches  below  the  present  top  of  the  road  metal,  the 
other  right  at  the  bottom  of  the  metal.  These  fragments 
must  have  been  incorporated  with  the  metal  during  the  original 

^  The  site  was  certainly  occupied  in  pre-Roman  times.     See  Appendix, 
Report  on  the  Pottery. 
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construction  of  the  road,  not  during  some  later  repair,  and 
indicate  that  builder's  rubbish  was  lying  about  the  site  when 
the  road  was  under  construction.  This  rubbish  can  have 
come  only  from  the  Temple,  and,  since  it  is  improbable  that 
the  Temple  existed  before  the  road  was  made,  the  inference 
is  that  Temple  and  road  were  constructed  simultaneously. 
Now  Mr.  I.  D.  Margary  found,  at  a  point  south  of  Barcombe 
Mills,  on  this  same  road,  certain  pottery  sherds  which  pro- 
vided "  some  definite  ground  for  dating  the  road  as  not  later 
in  origin  than  this  year  (a.d.  150)  and  probably  nearer  a.d.  100 
or  before"  (Sussex  Arch.  Coll.,  Vol.  LXXIV).  It  therefore 
seems  permissible  to  place  the  construction  of  the  Temple 
at  the  same  approximate  date. 

There  is  at  present  no  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
mediaeval  occupation.  The  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
pottery,  scattered  over  the  site,  with  no  sign  of  concentration 
at  any  particular  spot,  does  not  suggest  a  pot  factory.  Most 
of  the  fragments  are  the  remains  of  cooking  pots,  which  fact, 
in  conjunction  with  the  wrecked  fireplace  or  oven,  rather 
indicates  domestic  occupation,  perhaps  a  small  farmhouse,  or 
labourer's  hovel.  ^  There  is  a  third  possibility.  The  site  is 
practically  on  the  Roman  road,  and  only  500  yards  from  the 
Pilgrims'  Way,  and  there  is  good  water  close  at  hand.  It 
would  have  been  an  excellent  camp  site  for  travellers  on 
either  road.  It  may  be  only  a  coincidence,  but  it  is  a  sug- 
gestive coincidence,  that  the  period  of  occupation  indicated 
by  the  pottery  is  exactly  the  period  during  which  the  pil- 
grimages to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  were  at 
their  maximum.  Mr.  C.  Eveleigh  Woodruff  {Arch.  Cantiana, 
Vol.  XLIV,  p.  13  et  seq.)  gives  a  valuable  table  of  the  offerings 
at  the  shrine,  and  deduces  that  "  the  cult  of  St.  Thomas 
seems  to  have  attained  its  apogee  "  about  the  years  1370-83. 
About  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  somewhat  rapid  and  heavy  decrease  in  the  offer- 
ings at  the  shrine,  and  though  there  was  a  temporary  revival 
in  1420,  the  year  of  the  fifth  "  jubilee,"  the  offerings  after 
that  date  became  almost  negligible.  If  the  site  was  used  as  a 
camping-ground,  either  by  Canterbury  Pilgrims  or  ordinary 
travellers,  the  ruined  temple  would  have  provided  a  convenient 
1  Xo  indication  of  any  mediaeval  building  has  been  found. 
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supply  of  flint  to  harden  up  the  surface  of  the  clay  soil,  and 
this  would  account  for  the  condition  of  the  ground  to  the 
south  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  for  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  verandah. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  C.  G.  Leveson  Gower, 
of  Titsey,  Mr.  S.  King  and  Mr.  J.  Bastable,  for  permission  to 
dig,  and  a  number  of  volunteer  diggers,  in  particular  Mr.  E.  E. 
Black,  of  the  Elfrida  School,  Catford,  and  his  staff,  for  much 
hard  labour. 


APPENDIX. 

(I).     Pottery. 

A  representative  collection  of  the  pottery  finds  was  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Hawkes,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  kindly 
dated  the  specimens.  Later,  Mr.  G.  C.  Dunning  examined 
the  whole  of  the  pottery  in  detail,  and  I  am  much  indebted 
to  him  for  his  report,  printed  below,  on  the  pre-Roman  sherds, 
and  also  for  the  drawings  (Figs.  1-3). 

In  addition  to  the  Belgic  pottery  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Dunning's 
report  the  following  fragments  of  Romano-British  and  other 
pottery  were  found  : 

(1)  One  small  piece  of  a  thin  dark  reddish  grey  ware,  with 
a  rubbed  lattice  pattern.  From  trench  east  side  of  cella. 
Roman  period,  but  not  closely  dateable. 

(2)  Part  of  base  of  a  beaker  of  red  ware,  with  black  coated 
surface.  Found  just  inside  the  temenos  wall,  opposite  east 
side  of  cella.     Early  third  century,  about  a.d.  200. 

(3)  Three  fragments  of  a  very  thin  and  fragile  ware,  light 
greyish  brown  in  colour,  with  smooth,  but  not  soapy,  surface. 
Found  in  association  with  (2).  Roman  period.  Second,  or 
possibly  first,  century. 

(4)  Numerous  fragments  of  mediaeval  wares,  chiefly  the 
remains  of  cooking  pots.  Twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.     Found  all  over  the  site. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  POTTERY  FROM  THE  TITSEY  ROMANO- 
CELTIC  TEMPLE   SITE. 

By  Gerald  C.  Dunning,  F.S.A 

The  three  vessels  illustrated  in  Figs.  1-3  form  a  group  of  late 
Belgic  wares,  and  probably  date  from  the  period  a.d.  25-50.  It 
is  possible  that  Fig.  3  is  slightly  later  in  date  than  the  other  two, 
but  in  any  case  it  is  earher  than  a.d.  70.  The  absence  of  stratifica- 
tion on  the  site  is  unfortunate,  but  the  fragments  of  Fig.  3  were 
all  found  together  just  outside  the  wall  of  the  cella  at,  or  just  below, 
the  original  ground  level.  The  pots  may  be  accepted  as  evidence 
of  a  settlement  at  the  end  of  the  Iron  Age,  possibly  continuing 
into  the  early  years  of  the  Roman  period,  and  in  any  case  prior 
to  the  building  of  the  Romano-Celtic  Temple.  In  this  respect 
the  site  invites  comparison  with  other  Romano-Celtic  Temple  sites 
on  which  pre-Roman  objects  have  been  found, ^  although  these  are 
evidence  of  settlement  only  and  not  of  pre-Roman  sanctuaries. ^ 

Fig.  I.  Bowl  of  wheel-turned  hard  dark  grey  ware  with  finely 
crushed  grit.  The  surface  is  well  smoothed  and  somewhat  soapy, 
black  on  the  upper  part  and  brown  above  the  base.  It  has  a  flat 
rim,  slightly  bulging  side,  and  wide  flat  base  ;  maximum  diameter 
9-3  inches,  height  3-1  inches. 


FIG.    I. 

Belgic  wheel-turned  hard  grey  ware  with  finely  crushed  white 
grit,  smooth,  rather  soapy  "  leathery  "  brown  surface. 

(i  actual  size.) 

Apparently  the  form  of  this  bowl  is  without  parallel  elsewhere. 
Much,  if  not  indeed  all,  Belgic  pottery  is  based  directly  or  in- 
directly on  metal  prototypes,  but  the  shape  and  proportions  of 
this  bowl  are  quite  different,  and  suggest  that  it  is  copied  from  a 
wooden  form,  such  as  the  wooden  tubs  turned  from  a  solid  block, 
found  in  the  Glastonbury  lake  village. ^ 

Fig.  2.  Rim  of  very  simflar  ware  to  Fig.  i,  but  with  buff  sur- 
face.   The  rim  is  everted  and  beaded  on  the  outer  edge  ;  diameter 


1  Antiquaries  Journal,  VIII,  314. 

"  At  Farley  Heath,  however,  the  square  enclosure  around  the  Roman 

temple  was  preceded  by  a  polygonal  Celtic  one.     S.A  .C,  XXXVII,  183. 

3  A.  Bulleid  and  H.  St.  G.  Gray,  Glastonbury  Lake  Village,  I,  312. 

S.A.C. VOL.    XLIV  H 
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7*9  inches.  The  pot  was  a  necked  jar  or  bowl  of  common  Belgic 
type,  and  similar  both  in  ware  and  form  to  pottery  from  other 
local  sites,  for  instance  Cobham  ^  and  Caesar's  Camp,  Wimbledon.^ 


y 


FIG.    2. RIM    OF   NECKED    J.\R. 

Belgic  wheel-turned  hard  grey  ware  with  sparse  grit,  buff  surface. 

(}  actual  size.) 

Fig.  3.  Reconstruction  of  fragments  of  a  storage  jar ;  rim 
diameter  6f  inches,  maximum  diameter  12  inches,  and  height  about 
12  inches.     The  vessel  is  lightly  wheel-turned,  of  very  hard  hght 


r 
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FIG.    3. 
RECONSTRUCTION    OF    FRAGMENTS    OF    STORAGE    JAR. 

(i  actual  size.) 

grey  ware  flecked  with  particles  of  black  grit,  and  soapy  buff 
surface.  It  has  a  strongly  everted  rim,  sloping  neck  meeting  the 
shoulder  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  markedly  bulging  profile.     There 


^S.A.C,  XXI,  192:    XXII,  137. 
^Antiquaries  Journal,  XII,  437. 
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is  a  cordon  at  the  constriction  of  the  neck,  and  another  at  its  lower 
end  just  above  the  shoulder.  The  decoration  consists  of  two  rows 
of  impressions  of  the  finger-tip,  one  just  below  the  shoulder  angle, 
and  the  other  below  the  bulge  ;  immediately  beneath  the  lower 
row  is  a  shallow  girth-groove. 

This  jar  should  be  compared  and  classed  with  a  group  of  vessels 
found  in  East  Sussex,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  revival  of 
finger-tip  marks  on  pottery  showing  Belgic  influence  in  the  everted 
rims,  bulging  sides,  and  use  of  cordons.  A  series  of  these  bowls 
is  in  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society's  museum  at  Lewes.  One 
pot  found  at  Hassocks  has  finger-nail  marks  on  three  wide  bands 
at  intervals  on  the  body,  and  another  pot  found  at  Bormer  near 
Falmer  is  of  more  globular  form  with  a  row  of  finger-tip  marks 
actualty  in  the  side  of  the  vessel.  Both  these  pots  contained 
burnt  bones,  and  almost  certainly  belong  to  the  first  century  a.d. 
Attention  is  simply  drawn  to  these  vessels  here,  as  the  whole  group 
is  being  studied  in  detail  by  Miss  C.  M.  Preston,  who  will  shortly 
publish  a  paper  in  the  Sussex  ArchcBological  Collections. 


(II).     Metal  Objects. 

(1)  A  piece  of  thin  sheet  bronze,  cut  to  a  diamond  or  lozenge 
shape.     Measurements  28  x  10  mm.  corner  to  corner. 

(2)  A  strip  of  lead,  highly  oxidized,  48  x  12  x  6  mm. 
Convex  on  one  side,  and  curved  lengthwise,  with  a  rough 
groove  along  each  edge.     Probably  a  plug  for  repairing  a  pot. 

(3)  Several  iron  nails. 

(4)  Remains  of  a  knife  blade.  Probably  mediaeval.  Found 
on  top  of  the  temenos  wall,  alongside  the  supposed  oven  or 
fireplace. 

(III).     Miscellaneous. 

(1)  Four  worked  flints,  which  Mr.  Haw^kes  tells  me  are 
probably  Bronze  Age.  These  may  have  been  imported  with 
the  gravel,  perhaps  from  Worms  Heath  on  the  chalk  plateau 
to  the  north. 

(2)  About  a  dozen  oyster-shells,  and  three  fossil  sea-urchins. 
These  last  probably  imported  with  the  building  flints. 

(3)  Numerous  pieces  of  a  cream  coloured  Oohte,  tentatively 
identified  as  the  Marquise  Oolite  of  the  Pas  de  Calais.  One 
piece  is  a  block,  of  semi-elliptical  section,  with  one  flat  side. 
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Length  lo  inches.  Width  of  flat  side  5|  inches  at  one  end, 
narrowing  to  5  inches  at  the  other.  Diameter  from  centre  of 
fiat  to  apex  of  curved  surface,  4  inches.  The  wider  end  is 
dressed  flat,  the  other  irregularly  rounded.  Near  the  rounded, 
and  narrower,  end,  there  is  a  cavity  in  the  flat  side,  which 
might  be  a  dowel-hole.  Another  piece  is  a  fragment  of  a 
slab,  dressed  smooth  on  one  side  and  the  edge.  Maximum 
thickness  on  dressed  edge  i|  inches.  Chisel  marks  clear  on 
both  the  dressed  surfaces. 

(4)  Numerous  slabs  of  a  purplish  sandstone,  apparently 
from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.     None  have  nail  holes. 

(5)  Numerous  fragments  of  the  usual  thick  Roman  bonding 
tiles.  Also  fragments  of  box-tiles,  presumably  builder's  rub- 
bish used  for  making  up  concrete  or  rubble,  as  there  is  no 
sign  of  a  hypocaust, 

(IV).     The  Roman  Road. 

For  convenience,  the  exposures  of  the  road  have  been  num- 
bered on  the  map  from  north  to  south,  though  they  were  not 
dug  in  that  order. 

(51)  On  a  narrow  terrace  cut  in  the  steep  face  of  the  chalk. 
Large  flint,  mixed  with  gravel.  Existing  width  about  12  feet, 
but  probably  originally  wider,  the  outer  edge  of  the  terrace 
having  crumbled  away.  Metal  about  6  to  7  inches  thick 
in  centre.  Surface  broken  up,  partly  by  tree  roots.  A  small 
ditch  on  upper  side  of  the  road.^ 

(52)  A  conspicuous  agger,  4  to  5  feet  high  on  west  side, 
overgrown  with  bushes.  Large  flints  and  gravel.  Width  of 
road  22  feet,  with  15  inches  of  metal  in  centre.  In  very  good 
preservation.^ 

(53)  In  wet  weather  the  small  stream  rises  just  east  of  this 
section,  which  was  actually  dug  in  its  channel.  There  are 
springs  also  under  the  road,  and  the  water  has  partly  de- 
stroyed the  western  side.  Flint  and  gravel.  Width  about 
22  feet. 

(54)  Full  width  section.  Road  22  feet  wide,  with  16  inches 
of  metal  in   centre.     Surface,   broken  flint   with  gravel.     A 

1  Described  in  detail  in  S.A.C.,  XLIII,  1 15-16. 
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fragment  of  box-tile,  of  similar  pattern  to  those  found  around 
the  temple,  occurred  about  3  inches  below  the  present  surface 
of  the  metal. 

(55)  Western  edge  only  exposed,  to  check  alignment. 

(56)  Western  edge  only,  as  in  (S5). 

(57)  Full  width  section.  Usual  flint  and  gravel  construction, 
but  somewhat  damaged.  A  fragment  of  box- tile  was  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  metal. 

(58)  Half-width  section,  on  eastern  side.    Usual  construction. 


MEDIiEVAL  GAMES   AND   GADERYNGS   AT 
KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES. ' 

BY 

W.   E.   ST.   LAWRENCE   FINNY,   M.D.,   F.S.A. 

Barrister-at-Law ,  Inner  Temple. 


THE  earliest  entries  in  the  Churchwardens'  Account  Books 
of  Kingston-upon-Thames  now  commence  at  1503,  but 
from  the  Report  of  the  Historical  Monuments  Commission  of 
1872  we  learn  that  at  that  date  they  commenced  at  1496, 
and  that  still  earlier  pages  were  then  missing. 

In  addition  to  these  losses  there  are  twelve  pages  missing 
in  different  places  between  1503  and  1538,  and  there  are  no 
entries  at  all  from  1539  to  1561. 

These  losses  are  unfortunate  because  among  the  entries  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII,  there  are  many 
which  relate  to  games  and  gaderyngs  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames  undertaken  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  these 
missing  pages  may  have  contained  further  information  about 
them. 

These  seasonal  games,  which  were  purely  secular,  had  been 
undertaken  from  time  immemorial  by  the  people  of  Kingston- 
upon-Thames  for  their  own  recreation  and  amusement,  and 
were  quite  distinct  from  the  miracle  plays  by  which  the  clergy 
imparted  their  religious  teaching.  If  not  of  Saxon  origin 
these  games  can  be  traced  to  the  early  days  of  feudalism  when 
England  was  mainly  agricultural,  and  there  was  no  education 
and  but  little  relaxation  from  toil  for  the  people  on  the  land, 
most  of  whom  in  return  for  their  existence  on  it  had  to  render 
certain  services  to  their  lord,  most  of  which  were  services  on 
his  land  to  which  they  were  more  or  less  attached,  so  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  were  mainly  about  agriculture,  and 
their  only  teaching  was  imparted  by  the  Church.     As  some  of 
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the  festivals  and  holy  days  of  the  Church  had  originated  from 
Jewish  religious  festivals  connected  with  seed-time  and  harvest, 
these  became  the  feast  days  and  holidays  of  the  people  on 
which  they  indulged  in  feasts,  games  and  dances,  of  which 
the  Beanfeast,  Plough  Monday  game  and  the  Milkmaids' 
dance  were  sturdy  survivals. 

At  these  games  it  became  the  custom  to  make  gaderyngs, 
gatheryngs,  or  collections  of  money,  to  pay  for  the  expenses 
of  the  game  and  the  cost  of  the  feast,  and  after  these  had  been 
paid  and  "  aull  costes  deducted  "  from  the  gaderyng,  they 
gave  what  was  over  to  the  churchwardens  towards  the  repair 
and  upkeep  of  the  nave  of  the  parish  church  for  which  the 
people  were  responsible. 

The  churchwardens  then  made  quarterly  entries  of  these 
gifts  from  the  gaderyngs  in  their  account  books  with  their 
other  church  receipts.  Unfortunately  they  made  no  attempt 
to  describe  the  games  at  which  gaderyngs  had  been  made,  nor 
to  refer  to  any  other  games  that  may  have  been  held,  and 
sometimes  they  omitted  to  mention  the  names  of  the  games 
and  only  recorded  the  total  "  quarterage  "  which  they  received  ; 
at  other  times  they  entered  the  receipts  from  two  games 
together,  as  "  ye  Maye  game  and  Robartte  Hode  "  in  1520, 
and  "  ye  Kyngham  game  and  Robyn  Hode  "  in  1508.  Some- 
times, too,  they  entered  the  expenses  of  the  different  games 
all  together,  without  indicating  to  which  game  they  belonged. 
The  reason  may  have  been  that  they  had  already  entered 
the  details  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  games  in  their 
Quarterage  Book,  and  that  they  merely  entered  a  summary 
of  them  in  their  church  account  books. 

This  Quarterage  Book  which  is  now  missing  is  referred  to 
in  the  accounts  for  1518  :  "  Item,  paid  for  writyng  of  this 
boke  and  ye  quarterage  boke  .  .  .  4d."  ^ 

The  Resets  of  the  Said  Yere  (1509). 

Item  Rd  for  ye  gaderyng  at  Hoctyde  14s. 

Item  at  Ester  ^3     9s. 

Item  at  ye  Kyngham  ^4 
Item  Rd  for  Robyn  Hodes  gaderyng.  3  marke. 

Item  Rd  for  the  quarterage  gaderyng  £-^     3s.     6d. 

^  The  churchwardens  entered  all  money  in  Roman  figures,  but  here 
their  entries  are  shown  in  Arabic  figures. 
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Resets  of  ye  Yere  (15 io). 

Item  Rd  for  ye  gaderyng  at  Ester  £}>  12s.     8d. 

Item  Rd  at  Hoctyde  for  gadering  i6s.     6d. 

Item  Rd  of  Robyn  Hodes  gadering  4  marke. 

Item  Rd  of  ye  gadering  of  ye  quarterage  51s. 

Herre  Folovethe  the  Resseytes  (15 1 5-1 6). 
Rd  of  quarteren  of  crestmass  quartare  i6s.     5d. 

Rd  at  Voktyde  of  hokkeng  money  and  avl  costes  aloved.  1 7s. 

Rd  at  Ester  for  quarterage  14s.  lod. 

Rd  at  Whetsontyde  of  Roben  Hodes  gadereng  13s.     5d. 

Rd  at  Mehelmas  for  quarterage  14s.     6d. 

The  accomptes  of  tomas  Robynson  and  Wylliam  Flecher  gevyn  uppon 
saynt  Lukes  day  in  ye  Xlth  yere  of  Kyng  Henry  ye  VIII  (1519-1520). 
Item  Reseuyd  of  Jhon  gaddysbe  for  Robyn  Hode  ye  yere 

before  past  3s.     2d. 

Item  Reseuyd  att  Hoktyd  of  the  gederyng  28s. 

Item  Reseuyd  of  quarterage  for  the  holl  yere  £t,     6s.     yd. 

Item  Resayued  of  the  Maye  game  and  Robyn  Hode  ^3  12s.     4d. 

The  Accomptes  of  Thomas  Robynson  and  Roger  Wynter  upon  Seynt 
Lukes  day  in  the  XII  yere  of  King  Henry  VIII   (1520-21). 
Item  Res'  at  Ester  for  gaderyng  £^     7s. 

Item  Res  at  Hoctyde  27s.     2d. 

Item  Res  at  the  gaderyng  of  Robyn  Hode  at  Whitsontyde  8s. 

Item  Res  for  quarterage  gaderyng  for  a  hole  yere  56s.   lod. 

The  accompte  off  Thomas  Robinson  and  William  Mowrer  Chyrche 
wardens  of  the  chirch  of  Kyngston  apon  Thamis  made  apon  Seinte 
Lukes  Day  last  passed  In  the  XXIti  yere  off  the  Reign  of  Kyng 
Henry  Vlllth  (1529-30). 
Reewyd  of  the  lorde  of  Myssrville  (misrule) 
Item  Res  at  Hocketyde  in  the  hoole 

Item  Res  at  Ester  gatheryng  £2 

Item  Res  of  Robin  Hodes  gatheryng 
Item  Res  for  quarterage  for  the  hoole  yere  £^ 

In  addition  to  recording  their  receipts  from  gaderyngs  the 
churchwardens  sometimes  recorded  also  the  details  of  the 
expenses  of  the  games,  the  cost  of  repairing  performers' 
costumes  or  buying  new  ones,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the 
feasts,  and  so  they  have  preserved  much  interesting  informa- 
tion about  the  prices  of  food  and  clothing  and  about  the 
games  and  dances  of  the  people  in  Tudor  times.  The  following 
extracts  from  among  the  churchwardens'  expenses  in  1509-10 
relate  to  payments  made  for  games  and  dances  : 

Thes  be  the  costes  and  payments  done  by  Thomas  Ay  me  and  John 
Walter  tyler  churche  wardens  of  Kyngeston  the  furst  yere  of  Kyng 
Henry  Vlllth  (1509-10). 

Item  payd  for  a  Ml  of  pynnys  (pins)  4d. 

Item  paid  to  Jhon  Paynter  for  leveres  grete  and  smale  12s.     4d. 


14s. 

6d. 

22s. 

6d. 

7s. 

6d. 

26s. 

8d. 

8s. 
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Item  payd  out  of  ye  churche  box  at  Walton  Kyngham  3s.     4d. 
Item  payd  out  of  ye  church  box  at  Sonbury  Kyngham          22s. 

Item  paid  for  mete  and  drynke  for  ye  moris  daunsers  2s. 
Item  paid  for  mete  and  drynke  for  ye  morris  daunsers  on 

corpus  christi  day  4d. 

Item  payd  for  a  Ml  of  pynnys  4d. 

Item  paid  for  pynnys  id. 

Item  paid  for  ye  fols  cote  I4d. 

Item  payd  syluer  paper  for  ye  mores  daunce  yd. 

Item  paid  for  Ml  of  pynnys  4d. 

Item  paid  for  V  gece  I5d. 

Item  paid  for  Egges  6d. 

Item  paid  to  exfold  for  a  lambe  i8d. 

Item  paid  for  botter  6d. 

Item  paid  for  sugar  clovys  and  mace  iid. 

Item  paid  for  smale  resins  3d. 

Item  paid  for  safern  2d. 

Item  paid  for  venegar  and  salt  3d. 

Item  paid  for  white  coppys  2d. 

Item  paid  for  egges  3d. 

Item  payd  for  II  cokes  i8d. 

Item  paid  to  II  tornars  (roasting  spit  turners)  3d. 

Item  paid  to  Brokes  wyff  4d. 

Item  paid  for  VII  C  of  pynnys  3d. 

Item  paid  to  John  Onam  for  II  calfes  5s.     8d. 

Item  paid  to  John  Onam  for  a  shepe  2 2d. 

Item  paid  to  John  Onam  for  a  quarter  of  Veyll  8d. 

Item  paid  for  a  quarter  of  motton  6d. 

Item  paid  for  a  legge  of  veyll  and  a  necke  4d. 

Item  paid  to  Jope  for  a  shepe  and  a  legge  of  Veyll  2S. 

Item  paid  to  Dyngle}-  for  a  shepe  and  a  quarter  of  veyll  2s.     6d. 
Item  paid  to  John  Good  for  bakyng  of  XII  busshells  of 

Whete  2s. 

Item  paid  for  III  bavens  id. 

Item  paid  for  a  quarter  of  Faggott  yd. 

Item  paid  for  VI  pygges  2S. 

Item  for  VI  payre  of  shone  for  ye  mores  daunsers  4s. 

Item  paid  for  III  quarters  of  coles  I2d. 

Item  paid  for  bavyn  and  talwood  iid. 

Item  paid  to  Thomas  Tothe  for  half  Robyn  Hodes  cote  7s.     6d. 

Item  paid  for  creme  8d. 

Item  paid  to  John  Onam  for  a  shepe  22d. 

Item  paid  to  Thomas  Pyper  for  taberyng  8d. 

Item  paid  for  the  Frers  cote  3s. 

Item  paid  for  litell  John  is  cote  8s.     3d. 

Item  paid  to  a  tabor  5s. 

Item  payd  for  the  bote  hyre  going  up  to  Walton  Kyngham  lod. 

Item  paid  for  Kendall  for  Robyn  Hodes  cote  I5d. 

Originally  each  rural  game  and  dance  was  complete  in 
itself,  and  was  performed  year  after  year  unaltered  before 
crowds  that  never  tired  of  watching  them,  just  as  to-day 
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people  never  tire  of  watching  a  Punch  and  Judy  show,  although 
they  have  seen  it  again  and  again  since  childhood.  With  the 
decline  of  feudal  power  the  minds  of  the  people  began  to 
expand,  and  some  of  the  more  primitive  pastimes  ceased  to 
please,  and  so  to  gratify  the  popular  taste  parts  were  altered 
or  omitted,  just  as  to-day  on  the  5th  of  November  they  now 
burn  the  efQgy  of  Guy  Fawkes  alone,  his  original  com- 
panions, the  Pope  and  the  Devil,  being  long  since  omitted 
and  forgotten. 

In  course  of  time  new  features  were  introduced  into  some 
of  the  older  dances,  and  dancers  were  introduced  into  the 
time-honoured  games,  and  a  certain  amount  of  amalgamation 
took  place  between  the  different  games,  so  that  Maid  Marian 
and  Robin  Hood,  who  were  originally  each  the  chief  character 
in  two  quite  different  games,  came  to  appear  together  as 
partners  in  the  same  game.  Somewhat  similarly  the  modern 
pantomime,  instead  of  being  all  dumb  show  as  its  name 
implies,  is  now  mainly  dialogue  with  songs  and  dances,  and 
the  simple  nursery  story  it  pretends  to  tell  is  altered  and 
amplified  by  the  appearance  in  it  of  characters  from  other 
fairy  tales  and  nursery  rhymes,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
troups  of  dancers  and  music-hall  turns.  This  amalgamation 
of  mediaeval  games  and  dances  had  become  usual  by  the  time 
of  the  Tudors,  and  so  the  entries  in  the  Kingston  church- 
wardens' account  books  refer  to  the  altered  games  and  dances 
as  the  people  performed  them  and  the  churchwardens  knew 
them,  and  they  only  recorded  the  names  of  those  games  from 
which  donations  were  made  to  the  church. 

In  attempting  to  trace  these  altered  games  and  dances 
back  to  the  primitive  forms  from  which  they  evolved,  we 
are  met  with  the  difficulty  that  the  dances  were  traditional, 
and,  if  ever  there  was  one,  there  is  now  no  printed  book  from 
which  the  performers  of  the  games  learnt  their  parts.  The 
only  dance  mentioned  by  the  Kingston  churchwardens  is  the 
morris  dance,  and  it  is  never  mentioned  alone  ;  by  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII,  when  the  churchwardens'  account  books  begin, 
the  morris  dance  had  become  a  usual  feature  in  both  the 
May  game  and  the  Robin  Hood  game,  and  so  the  morris  dance 
is  frequently  mentioned  among  the  expenses  of  producing  both 
these  games,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  morris  dancers  or  of 
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any  other  dancers  ever  having  made  a  separate  gaderyng  or 
donation  for  the  church. 

The  games  mentioned  by  the  Kingston  churchwardens  are 

the  lord  of  misrule 
the  hock  game 
the  may  game 
the  robin  hood  game 
the  kyngham  game. 

The  Lord  of  Misrule. 

In  Tudor  times  at  Christmas  and  for  the  twelve  holidays 
that  accompanied  it,  the  appointment  of  a  Lord  of  Misrule 
was  usual  in  the  King's  household  and  in  the  households  of 
the  nobihty,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  the  Lord 
of  Misrule  was  chosen  from  "  those  of  no  lower  rank  than 
that  of  the  M.A.  degree."  Polydore  Virgil  says  that  the 
practice  of  appointing  a  Lord  of  Misrule  was  pecuhar  to 
England. 

At  Hampton  Court  Henry  VIII  customarily  appointed  a 
nobleman  as  Lord  of  Misrule  for  Christmas,  and  in  155 1  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  George  Ferrars,  lawyer,  poet  and 
historian,  was  appointed  "  Lord  of  Misrule  and  Master  of  the 
Kinges  pastimes "  for  Christmas  in  the  King's  Court  at 
Greenwich.  "  This  gentleman  so  well  supplied  his  office  both 
of  shew  of  sundry  sights  and  devices  of  invention,  and  in  divers 
acts  of  interludes  and  matters  of  pastime  played  by  persons, 
and  so  pleased  the  young  King  "  that  His  Majesty  rewarded 
Ferrars  "  with  princely  liberalitie." 

In  1634  Edward  Evelyn  of  Wotton  in  Surrey,  Deputy 
Lieutenant  and  High  Sheriff  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  appointed 
his  Trumpeter,  Owen  Good,  gentleman,  to  be  the  Lord  of 
Misrule  and  of  all  Good  Orders  in  his  household  during  the 
twelve  holidays  at  Christmas,  and  gave  him  power  "  to  com- 
mand all  persons  whensoever  he  shall  sound  his  Trumpet  or 
Musick  to  do  him  as  good  service  as  though  I  were  present." 
Evelyn's  elaborate  "  Order  of  appointment  of  the  Lord  of 
Misrule  "  printed  in  ArchcBologia,  Vol.  XVIII. ,  pp.  Z'^Z~ZZ> 
goes  on  to  depute  to  him  powers  to  punish  those  who  disobeyed 
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his  commands  to  attend  morning  prayers,  and  those  who 
tried  to  come  into  the  Dining  Hall  "  and  sett  att  dinner  or 
supper  more  than  once,"  or  who  used  coarse  language,  or  who 
"  drank  more  than  is  fitt,"  and  "  those  who  shall  kiss  any 
maid  widow  or  wife,  except  to  bid  her  welcome  or  farewell, 
or  go  into  the  kitchen  and  interfere  with  the  Cook."  Evelyn 
kept  an  open  house  that  Christmas  and  his  expenses  for  the 
twelve  days  amounted  to  £835. 

At  the  Inns  of  Court  the  Lord  of  Misrule  was  always  a 
barrister  of  at  least  five  years'  standing,  and  frequently  one 
of  noble  family. 

In  1635  in  the  Inner  Temple  the  Lord  of  Misrule  made  such 
a  fine  display  that  he  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  of  Misrule  was  not  confined  to  the  rich.  David 
Morris,  in  his  History  of  England,  tells  us  that  "  every  parish 
had  its  Lord  of  Misrule  who  went  about  attended  by  mis-chief 
loving  rustics,  decked  out  in  gay  scarfs  and  ribbons  or 
disguised  in  skins  of  animals." 

Featherstone,  a  Puritan  writer  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, says  :  "  First  they  chuse  them  a  grand  captaine  whome 
they  innoble  with  the  title  of  my  Lord  of  misrule,  and  him 
they  crowne  with  great  solemnitie,  and  adopt  for  their  king." 

As  at  Kingston-upon-Thames  the  churchwardens  recorded 
only  the  names  of  the  games  at  which  gaderyngs  were  made 
for  the  church,  the  only  records  they  have  left  us  of  this 
annual  Christmas  festivity  relate  to  two  occasions  on  which 
the  Lords  of  Misrule  gave  14s.  6d.  to  the  churchwardens  for 
the  church  : 

1527.     Res<^  of  Lord  of  Messerville  14s.     6d. 

1530.     Recfyd  of  Lord  of  Myssruille  14s.     6d. 

Hock  Day  and  Hock  Tide. 
Hock  Day  was  the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter  on  which 
at  Kingston-upon-Thames  and  other  English  towns,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  the  women  of  the  place  organized  a  gaderyng 
in  the  streets,  capturing  the  men  and  making  them  pay  a  fine 
or  contribution  to  the  church.  Jacob's  Dictionary  says  "  the 
women  with  great  merriment  intercepted  the  public  roads 
with  ropes,  and  pulled  the  men  to  them  from  whom  they 
exacted  money." 
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There  is  evidently  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  for  the  same 
idea  inspires  modem  young  ladies  who  collect  money  for 
charitable  purposes  from  men  in  the  streets  on  "  flag  days," 
only  that  they  do  so  now  without  ropes. 

The  second  Monday  after  Easter,  being  as  it  were  the  eve 
of  Hock  Day,  the  men  of  Kingston-upon-Thames  usually 
retaliated  and  indulged  in  a  similar  gaderying  from  the  women 
of  the  town  ;  however,  as  women  were  allowed  to  pay  their 
fines  in  kisses,  the  amounts  of  money  collected  by  the  men 
were  always  much  less  than  those  collected  by  the  women 
from  the  men.  The  word  Hock  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  German  and  means  to  bind.  Hock  Day  is  said  to  com- 
memorate a  great  victory  of  the  Saxons  over  the  Danes. 

The  Hock  Tide  gaderyngs  at  Kingston-upon-Thames  brought 
in  considerable  sums,  having  regard  to  the  value  of  money 
at  the  time.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  entries 
relating  to  them  in  the  churchwardens'  books  : 

1508.  Rec<i  at  Hocktyde 

1509.  Reef*  for  ye  gader>'ng  at  Hocktyde 

1510.  Pay''  for  mete  and  drynke  at  Hocktyde 

151 1.  Receuid  at  Hocktyde  for  gaderyng 

1 51 3.  Rd  at  Hocktyde 

1 51 4.  Rd  for  gaderyng  at  Hocktyde,  summa, 

1 5 1 5 .  Rd  at  ucktyd  of  hokkeng  mony  and  aul  costes  aloued 

1 516.  Rescued  for  Hokyng  mony 

151 7.  Res  at  Hockt^^de 

1 51 9.  Item  Resevyd  att  Hoktyd  of  the  gaderyng 

1520.  Item  Res'  at  Hoctyde 

152 1.  Item  Res  at  hoctyde  for  gaderyng 

1522.  Item  Res  at  Hoctyde  for  ye  gaderyng 

1523.  Item  Resd.  at  Hoctyde  for  gaderyng  in  ye  town 

1525.  Item  Res  at  Hoktyde  clerely 

1526.  Res  at  Hoctyde  in  mony 

1527.  Res  of  Hocyng  mone  at  Hoctyde 

1528.  Item  Res  of  gaderyng  at  Hoktj'de 

1529.  Item  Res  at  Hoketide  in  the  hole 

1530.  Item  Res  of  hocke  money 

1531.  Item  Resevid  of  the  gaderyng  at  Hoctyde 
1535-  Item  Res  gatheryng  at  Hocktyde 

1536.  Item  R'  at  the  gatheryng  at  Hocketide 

1537.  Item  Reed,  at  the  gatheryng  at  Hocketide 

1538.  R'  at  voctidde 

1539.  R  at  Hocke  tide. 

[There  are  no  entries  in  the  books  from  1539- 

1561 .  R'  at  Hoctide  for  the  gatheringe  of  wives  and  men. 

1562.  R  of  the  wivis  upon  Hocke  Monday 

1563.  Rec  at  Hocque  tyde 


19s. 

14s. 

17s. 

17s. 

17s. 

17s. 

d 

17s. 

13s. 

4d. 

£^ 

7s. 

2d. 

i^ 

8s. 

od. 

i^ 

7s. 

2d. 

i8s. 

od. 

i6s. 

od. 

/I 

OS. 

od. 

i^ 

15s. 

od. 

19s. 

8d. 

i8s. 

4d. 

15s. 

8d. 

i^ 

2S. 

6d. 

i^ 

6s. 

9d. 

i^ 

3S. 

8d. 

i^ 

lOS. 

od. 

il 

lOS. 

od. 

17s. 

6d. 

i6s. 

4d. 

£1 

3S- 

8d. 

561 

■] 

I2S. 

8d. 

£1 

lOS. 

od. 

i8s. 

6d. 
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1566 

1567 
1568 

1569 
1570 
1571 
1572 
1573 
1575 
^57^ 
1577 
1578 


ReC^  of  Hoctyd  gatheryng  ^i     4s.  od. 

Rec*^  att  hocke  tyed  gatheryng  in  all  los. 

R  one  hocke  munday  of  all  the  gatherynge  13s.     46.. 

R  for  the  gatheryng  at  hocketyde  13s.  4d. 

Rs^  for  gatheryng  at  Hocke  tyd  £^     7s.  od. 

Resevd  for  gatheryng  at  hocke  tyd  12s.  2d. 

Reseaved  moor  gathered  at  Hocktyde  the  sum  of  gs.  4d. 

Res  for  the  gatherenge  on  hocke  munday  14s.  4d. 

R  for  the  gatherenge  on  Hock  Monday  17s.  6d. 

R  for  money  gathered  on  Hock  monday  £1     os.  od. 

R  of  the  women  upon  Hockmonday  7s. 

R  of  the  women  upon  Hock  Mondaye  5s.  2d. 


Hock  Day  was  a  recognized  day  in  the  English  Calendar. 
In  1252  Henry  HI  summoned  the  citizens  of  London  to  appear 
before  him  "  on  Monday  immediately  before  Hoke-daye  "  ; 
and  in  1258  Parliament  was  held  "  in  London  on  Tuesday 
Hokedaye."  The  memory  of  Hock  Day  has  never  died  out 
in  England  ;  at  Hungerford  in  Berkshire,  which  obtained  its 
first  charter  from  John  of  Gaunt  on  Hock  Day  in  1330,  it  has 
been  observed  annually  for  the  past  six  hundred  years. 

John  of  Gaunt  was  the  patron  and  supporter  of  English 
mediaeval  games  and  dances,  and  his  personal  badge  appears 
in  many  places  as  an  unconscious  survival  of  his  interest  in 
them.  In  addition  to  revivifying  the  declining  Fools'  dance 
by  introducing  into  it  the  Moorish  dancers  from  Spain,  he 
founded  a  Guild  of  Musicians  on  his  estate  at  Tutbury,  in 
Staffordshire,  where  pipers  and  taborers  were  trained  to  play 
for  morris  dancers. 

There  is  no  truth  in  Camden's  oft-repeated  statement  that 
the  three  ostrich  feathers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  taken 
from  the  King  of  Bohemia  by  the  Black  Prince  at  the  Battle 
of  Crecy.  John  of  Gaunt's  badge  before  his  marriage,  like 
that  of  his  brother  the  Black  Prince,  was  three  ostrich  feathers, 
which  they  both  derived  from  their  mother.  Queen  Phillipa, 
who  before  her  marriage  with  Edward  III  had  been  the 
Countess  of  Ostrevant  and  used  them  on  a  black  shield  as 
her  arms.  After  his  marriage  Edward  III  introduced  three 
ostrich  feathers  into  his  great  seal,  and  he  and  his  sons  used 
them  as  "  a  badge  of  peace  "  and  not  at  all  in  time  of  war. 
At  Kingston-upon-Thames  payments  for  ostrich  feathers  occur 
among  the  expenses  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  morris  dancers, 
and  there  both  the  King  of  May  and  the  taborer  in  the  stained 
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A  Fool's  Dance. — XIV.  Centuby, 

The  Fools'  Dance. 
From  Strutt's  "  Sports  and  Pastimes." 
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glass  window  of  fifteenth-century  design  have  ostrich  feathers 
in  their  caps,  in  honour  of  their  patron  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  brought  Moorish  dancers  with  him  from  Spain. 

It  is  possible  that  the  shape  of  the  costermongers'  "  bell- 
bottom  "  trousers,  narrow  at  the  knees  and  large  around  the 
feet,  has  evolved  from  the  Spaniards'  gala  costume  with 
trousers  of  similar  shape,  and  the  feathers  worn  by  their 
wives  from  the  ostrich  feathers  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

After  his  marriage  with  Constance,  the  daughter  of  Don 
Pedro,  King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  who  bore  on  his  shield  the 
red  rampant  lion  of  Leon,  John  of  Gaunt  used  as  his  badge  a 
red  rampant  lion.  This  subsequently  became  a  very  popular 
inn  sign,  especially  in  the  country  towns  where  games  were 
held.  At  Padstow,  in  Cornwall,  the  hobby-horse  still  emerges 
from  the  "  Red  Lion  "  every  May  Day,  as  it  has  done  for 
centuries  past,  and  at  Kingston-upon-Thames  the  ancient 
"  Red  Lion  Inn  "  remained  until  1933,  an  unconscious  survival 
from  the  days  and  games  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

The  Morris  Dance. 

The  English  morris  dance  seems  to  have  been  evolved  from  the 
still  earlier  Fools'  dance,  into  which,  when  its  popularity  was 
declining,  John  of  Gaunt  introduced  as  a  novelty  the  Moorish 
sword  dancers  whom  he  had  brought  home  with  him  from 
Spain  in  1336. 

Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes,  1831,  says  :  "I  make 
no  doubt  the  morris  dance  which  afterwards  became  exceed- 
ingly popular  in  this  country  originated  from  the  Fools' 
dance,"  and  he  illustrates  an  early  English  Fools'  dance  in  its 
primitive  form  from  a  manuscript  which  was  illustrated  in 
1344,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  the  father  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
This  picture  shows  two  musicians  and  five  male  dancers. 
They  all  wear  shoulder  capes  with  large  hoods  which  have 
pointed  extremities  projecting  at  each  side  beyond  the  ears, 
with  a  small  bell  at  the  end  of  each  extremity.  This  head-dress, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  cap  and  bells  worn  by  the  Fools  in  the 
households  of  the  nobility  at  a  later  date,  originated  from  the 
ordinary  head  and  shoulder  cape  or  capucion  worn  by  country- 
men in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  purposely  burlesqued  by  the 
dancers  of  the  Fools'  dance. 
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The  Moorish  or  moresque  military  sword  dancers,  with  their 
white  flowing  tunics  and  dark  complexions  and  their  flat 
wooden  swords  or  staves,  became  such  a  popular  feature 
when  introduced  into  the  English  Fools*  dance  that  its  original 
name  became  altered  because  of  them,  and  as  the  word  fool 
fell  into  disfavour,  the  dance  in  its  new  form  became  known 
as  the  Moorish  or  moresque  dance,  which  was  corrupted  by 
the  illiterate  into  the  morris  dance. 

Originally  a  fool  was  a  clever,  witty  person,  and  in  the 
morris  dance  as  well  as  in  some  mediaeval  games  and  in  the 
houses  of  the  nobility,  there  was  usually  a  witty  person  of 
some  importance,  who  wore  a  distinctive  costume  and  head- 
dress, and  was  known  by  the  older  designation  of  the  Fool. 
In  the  Kingston  churchwardens'  account  books,  there  is  an 
entry  dated  15 lo  "  payd  for  ye  fols  cote  "  I4d.,  and  in  15 15 
"  John  Foull  "  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
morris  dance,  and  in  1537  "  four  yerds  of  cotton  for  ye  fooles 
cote  "  cost  2s.  The  morris  dancers  were  men,  usually  seven 
in  number  but  sometimes  more,  who  danced  in  knee-breeches 
and  in  their  shirt-sleeves  and  braces,  with  small  bells  around 
their  wrists,  ankles  and  knees,  and  on  their  legs  they  wore 
broad  leather  garters  covered  with  bells,  four  dozen  on  each 
leg,  which  jingled  as  they  danced,  and  from  their  shoulders 
they  had  coloured  ribbons  streaming. 

There  were  several  different  variations  of  the  morris  dance. 
Sometimes  the  dancers  held  a  flat  wooden  sword  or  stave  in 
each  hand,  and  in  imitation  of  the  Moorish  military  dancers 
they  clashed  their  wooden  swords  together  and  interlaced 
them  to  form  a  fret  which  they  held  aloft  as  they  danced  off ; 
others  held  a  handkerchief  in  each  hand  ;  others  the  flat 
wooden  stave  in  one  hand  and  a  handkerchief  in  the  other ; 
while  others  held  shorter  round  sticks,  and  as  they  danced 
they  tapped  the  ends  into  the  ground,  imitating  the  action  of 
a  bean-setter  in  the  popular  bean-setting  dance. 

Accompanying  the  morris  dancers  was  a  trained  musician, 
or  taborer,  who  carried  a  small  drum  or  tabor  and  played  a 
pipe  held  in  his  left  hand.  One  of  the  dancers  capered  about 
on  a  hobby-horse  to  amuse  the  crowd  ;  another  who  blackened 
his  face  was  a  man  or  a  boy  dressed  as  a  woman.  This  char- 
acter was  called  the  Morion.     Blount,   in  his  Glossographia, 
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1656,  refers  to  this  character  as  "  a  boy  dressed  in  girl's  habit 
whom  they  called  Maid  Marrion  or  perhaps  Morian."  And 
Featherstone,  a  Puritan  writer  of  1582,  said  of  them,  "  You 
doe  commonly  call  them  May-Morrions." 

In  both  French  and  in  English  the  name  Morion  is  the  old 
word  for  a  Moor  from  northern  Africa  who  had  a  dark  skin 
and  countenance.  Morus  is  the  Latin  word  for  a  fool,  and 
morum  for  a  blackberry.  The  Morion  in  the  morris  dance 
seems  to  have  been  originally  one  of  the  native  Moorish  dancers 
introduced  into  the  English  Fools'  dance  by  John  of  Gaunt 
in  1336.  In  course  of  time  this  part  was  taken  by  an  ordinary 
English  dancer,  generally  a  boy  who  dressed  himself  as  a  girl, 
and  blackened  his  face  to  resemble  a  Moor,  and  continued  to 
do  so  long  after  the  reason  for  doing  so  was  forgotten.  The 
female  costume  may  have  arisen  from  the  white  shirt-like 
garment  worn  by  the  native  Moorish  dancers  which  came 
down  to  their  knees,  being  mistaken  by  the  English  spectators 
for  a  woman's  dress,  just  as  the  Indians  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857 
mistook  the  kilted  Highland  Regiments  for  women  until 
they  found  out  their  mistake.  Or  it  may  have  been  introduced 
from  some  other  dance  in  which  all  the  characters  were  men 
dressed  as  women. 

Although  there  is  no  such  English  dance  now  known,  the 
Portuguese  peasants  have  one  of  great  antiquity,  and  they 
gave  a  performance  of  it,  carrying  fiat  staves  and  wearing 
posies  of  flowers  like  the  Hungerford  Tutti  men  at  the  annual 
Folk  Dance  Festival  in  the  Albert  Hall  in  1933. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  danger  to  Europe  of  conquest  by  the 
Turks  and  Moors  was  very  great.  The  Infidels  hoped  to 
destroy  Christianity  and  to  establish  Mohammedanism  through- 
out the  world.  The  Turks  had  captured  the  Christian  capital 
city  of  Constantinople  and  had  driven  the  Christians  out,  and 
had  established  themselves  firmly  in  Europe  in  their  kingdom 
of  Turkey  ;  and  the  Moors  had  captured  Spain  and  ruled  it. 
It  was  only  the  great  victory  over  the  Infidels  by  the  combined 
Christian  forces  at  the  Battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571  that  saved 
Europe  from  Mohammedanism.  The  Turks  and  the  Moors  were 
therefore  much  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  so  the  name  Morion  for  a  Moor 
was   quite   usual   then.     Fairfax,    a    sixteenth-century   poet, 
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wrote  of  this  battle  with  the  Turks  and  Moors,  "  in  vain  the 
Turks  and  Morions  strive." 

Miss  A.  Gilchrist,  F.S.A.,  who  has  written  articles  on  the 
ancient  morris  dance,  points  out  that  among  the  varieties  of 
English  tulips  in  Parkinson's  botanical  work,  Paradisis  in 
Sole,  1629,  the  Latin  name  for  "  a  Fooles  cappe  "  is  Pileiis 
M ononis,  and  "  a  Fooles  Cote  "  is  Tunica  Morionis,  from  its 
being  parti-coloured  like  a  Fool's  or  Morion's  costume. 

In  the  Kingston  churchwardens'  books  there  is  an  entry 
among  the  expenses  of  the  morris  dancers'  costumes  in  1533, 
"  Paid  for  4  yardes  of  buckram  for  ye  morenyns  cotes  "  i6d., 
and  in  1538  there  is  a  reference  to  "a  mowrens  cote  of 
Buckerame."  In  the  sixteenth  century  a  soldier's  light  helmet 
of  Moorish  pattern  was  called  a  morion. 

A  Moorish  man  was  a  morion  but  a  Moorish  lady  was  a 
morien,  and  we  find  her  so  described  and  depicted  with  her 
dark  skin  and  complexion  in  the  crest  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Brewers  of  London. 

This  City  Company,  which  claims  Thomas  a  Becket  as  its 
founder,  was  originally  "  the  Gild  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Thomas 
Becket,"  and  its  arms,  granted  by  the  Heralds  College  in  1468, 
contain  the  arms  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  but  its  crest, 
a  morien's  head,  granted  in  1554,  refers  to  Thomas  a  Becket's 
mother,  who  was  a  morien  or  Moorish  lady.  The  heralds  have 
depicted  her  in  their  grant  of  a  crest,  with  her  native  dark- 
coloured  skin  and  complexion,  but  because  of  her  association 
with  the  Gild  of  St.  Thomas  and  Our  Lady,  they  have  given 
her  a  blue  robe  with  silver  bands  across  it,  and  flowing  fair 
hair  instead  of  her  natural  black  hair. 

Gilbert  Becket,  the  Archbishop's  father,  was  a  London 
merchant  who  married  the  Moorish  lady  who  helped  him  to 
escape  when  he  was  captured  by  the  Moors  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Mr.  Alfred  Burton,  in  his  book  Rush  Bearing,  shows  a 
picture  of  a  morien  which  is  dated  1577  ;  it  represents  an 
African  lady  from  Fez  dancing  with  the  usual  morris  bells 
around  her  ankles. 

After  the  morris  dancers  with  their  morion  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  May  games,  in  which  the  chief  character,  the 
May  Queen,  was  called  Maid  Marian,  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word  morion  was  forgotten,  and  the  illiterate  spectators 
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confused  the  two  names  Morion  and  Marian  together,  until 
the  boy  with  the  blackened  face  wdio  was  dressed  as  a  woman 
became  spoken  of  by  the  crowd  as  the  May  Morion,  Mayde 
Marrion  or  Maid  Marian  in  the  morris  dance.  The  entries  in 
the  churchwardens'  account  books  at  Kingston-upon-Thames 
in  15 10  seem  to  show  this  confusion  of  these  two  names  also, 
for  among  the  accounts  of  the  Robin  Hood  and  the  May 
games  which  are  entered  together,  Maid  Marian  appears  as 
"  Mayde  Marion  "  and  "  Mayde  Maryon,"  and  in  1537  the 
name  occurs  twice  as  "  Maide  Marrion."  By  the  time  that 
the  Kingston  churchwardens'  account  books  begin,  amalgama- 
tion had  begun  between  the  May  game  and  the  Robin  Hood 
game,  and  the  altered  morris  dance  with  its  morion  and  hobby- 
horse had  been  introduced  into  both. 

Francis  Douce,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Ancient  English 
Morris  Dance,  1780,  writes  :  "In  course  of  time  these  several 
recreations  were  blended  together  so  as  to  become  almost 
indistinguishable.  It  is  however  very  certain  that  the  May 
games  of  Robin  Hood  accompanied  by  the  morris,  were  at 
first  a  distinct  ceremony  from  the  simple  morris  dance." 

The  morris  dance  had  become  so  popular  by  the  time  of 
the  Tudors  that  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sailed  for  North 
America  to  found  the  Colony  of  Virginia  for  Queen  Elizabeth, 
he  took  with  him  a  troop  of  morris  dancers  and  hobby-horse 
men,  "  to  provide  pastimes  and  mery  diversions  "  for  the 
native  population  over  there.  The  cost  of  shoes  for  the 
morris  dancers  and  the  names  of  the  characters  in  the  Robin 
Hood  Game  appear  in  the  Kingston  churchwardens'  books  in 
1515-16  : 

Paid  to  soutar  man  [a  shoemaker ;  Soutars  or  Shoemakers  Row  was  on 
the  south  side  of  the  ^larket  Place]  for  Mehehnas  quarterege,  lod. 

Chooses  for  Mores  Davnsars  and  Roben  Hod  and  hes 

compenye. 

ferset  to  Jhon  at  benes,  a  peyer  of  chone  8d. 

tomas  Kendavall  a  peyer  of  chone  8d. 

tomas  betteng  a  peyer  of  chone  8d. 

lycroftes  man  a  peyer  8d. 

brenkersetes  man  a  peyer  8d. 

Harrs'  godman  a  peyer  8d. 

Robard  uell  a  peyer  8d. 

Rycharde  Kneyte  a  peyer  8d. 

Jhon  Homleye  a  peyer  8d. 
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Item  for  rebaud  for  the  chooes  ijd. 

Item  for  Roben  Hod  a  payer  of  chone  ■  8d. 

Item  for  Jhon  Fovll  (John  Fool)  a  per  of  chone  8d. 

Item  for  pavlmares  man  a  payer  of  chone  8d. 

Item  for  Robard  Webe  8d. 
Item  to  Harry  Payntare  for  IX  C.  of  leveres  3s.  gd. 
Item  for  XVI  gret  leveres                                                                      7s. 

Item  for  makeng  of  a  crovn  for  ye  mores  daunsers  2d. 

Item  for  met  and  drenk  for  ye  mores  davnsars  vpon  feyer  daye  gd. 

Item  to  Roben  Hode  for  hes  labor  i2d. 

Item  to  leytell  Jhon  for  hes  labor  lod. 

Item  to  Freer  tuk  8d. 

Item  in  money  amongest  Roben  Hodes  men  at  nythe  8d. 

Item  for  a  taberare  upon  may  daye  8d. 
Item  in  mony  to  young  men  that  tok  upon  them  to  pleye  the 

mores  davnces  6d. 
Item  for  a  taberar  upon  feyer  eve  and  feyer  day  and  for 

belles  for  ye  davnsares  i6d. 
Summa  21s.     4d. 

Among  the  other  payments  for  the  morris  dances  in  1509-10 
are  : 

Item.     Paid  for  mete  and  drynke  for  ye  moris  daunsers  2S. 

Item  paid  for  mete  and  drynke  for  ye  morris  daunsers  on 

corpus  christi  day  4d. 

paid  for  Syluer  paper  for  ye  moris  daunce  yd. 

May  Day  Games  and  Dances. 

From  very  early  times  at  Kingston-upon-Thames  and  all 
over  England,  the  first  day  of  May  has  been  regarded  as  a 
festival.  On  it  superstitious  people  rose  early  in  the  hope  of 
making  their  faces  beautiful  by  bathing  them  at  sunrise  in 
the  morning  dew  ;  they  also  brought  home  blossoms  and  green 
for  their  houses.  Chaucer  refers  to  this  custom  in  his  "  Court 
of  Love,"  a  poem  in  which  there  is  a  description  of  the  Castle 
of  I^ove  and  of  the  Festival  of  Love  on  May  Day  ;  and  he 
says  "  furth  goth  al  the  Court  both  most  and  least,  to  fetch 
the  fleuris  fresh,  and  braunche  and  blume  "  ;  and  they  called 
white  hawthorn  "  May,"  a  name  it  still  retains,  because  as 
Aubrey  (Lands,  MS.  26)  informs  us,  "  the  witches  do  meet  in 
the  night  before  the  first  of  May  .  .  .  and  the  common  people 
doe,  the  night  before  the  said  day,  fetch  a  certain  thorn,  and 
stick  it  at  their  house-door,  believing  the  witches  can  doe  them 
no  harm." 

On  May  Day  the  people  also  indulged  in  May  games  and 
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set  up  maypoles  and  danced  around  them,  intertwining 
coloured  ribbons  attached  to  the  maypoles  as  they  danced 
until  they  formed  a  plait  around  the  pole,  and  then  they 
reversed  and  unplaited  them  again. 

The  girls  chose  from  among  them  a  May  Queen,  whom  they 
crowned  with  due  ceremony  and  seated  in  a  floral  arbour,  and 
her  courtiers  danced  around  her. 

The  following  entries  in  the  churchwardens'  books  show  that 
May  Day  was  observed  at  Kingston-upon-Thames  in  the  days 
of  the  Tudors : 

1516.     Paid  to  the  laborer  upon  May  Daye  8d. 

1530.     Payd  for  drynke  for  ye  dauncers  on  Maye  Day  6d. 

1569.     Item  payd  to  the  Ringers  on  ye  ferste  Day  of  Maye  i2d. 

In  course  of  time  morris  dancers  were  introduced  and 
became  usual  in  May  games,  but  as  Mr.  Hone  in  his  Dissertation 
upon  the  Morris  Dance  and  Maid  Marian  states  :  "It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  however  the  morris  dance  may  be 
treated  as  part  of  the  May  Sports,  it  is  only  an  interpolation 
upon  those  gambols,  and  is  of  itself  an  entirely  distinct 
merriment." 

In  addition  to  the  introduction  of  the  morris  dance,  the 
Robin  Hood  game  appears  at  times  to  have  been  played  with 
the  May  game  in  which  Maid  Marian  was  the  Queen  of  May, 
for  there  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  rare  copy  of  a  play 
entitled  "  Robyn  Hode  and  Lytell  Johan,"  printed  in  1489 
by  Wynken  de  Worde,  and  described  as  "  a  newe  playe  for  to 
to  be  played  in  Maye  games  and  very  plesaunte  and  full  of 
pastyme."  This  combination  of  plays  was  not  unknown  at 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  for  in  1519-20  the  churchwardens 
entered  in  their  books  both  the  expenses  and  the  receipts  of 
the  May  game  and  the  Robin  Hood  game  together,  as  follows  : 

The  Receipts. 
Item,  resayued  of  the  May  game  and  Robyn  Hode  ^3  12s.     4d. 

The  Expenses. 

For  ye  Maj^e  game  and  Robartte  Hode. 

"Turst  payett  for  VII  yerdys  of  satane  of  beygs  at  2s.  ye  yerd       14s. 
Item  payett  for  canves  to  lyne  ye  same  cottes  i6d. 

Item  payett  for  ye  makyng  of  ye  same  cottes  2s. 

Item  payett  for  III  brode  yerdes  of  rosett  to  make  ye 

freers  cott  3s. 
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Item  payett  for  XIIII  candall  cottes,  beside  ye  gyfthe 
(gift)  of  Masters  of  the  towne,  and  for  ye  makyng  of 
ye  same  cottes  12s. 

Item  payett  for  VIII  payer  of  schewes  for  ye  morris 
daunsers,  ye  freer  and  made  maryen  at  Vllld  ye 
payer  5s.     ^d. 

Item  payett  for  bellis  for  ye  mores  dawnsers  5s. 

Item  payett  for  XVI  hattes  and  feders  brorett  at  London  5s.     4d. 

Item  payett  for  a  hatt  yt  wase  loste  i6d. 

Item  payett  for  II 1 1  feders  broken  and  loste  i6d. 

Item  payett  for  XXC  lyweres  at  Illld.  ye  C.  6s.     8d. 

Item  payett  for  XXC.  pynnys  (pins)  8d. 

The  election  as  the  May  Queen  was  regarded  as  a  great 
honour  for  the  young  girl  who  v/as  chosen  by  her  companions 
and  called  Maid  Marian  in  the  May  game.  Webster's  Dictionary 
states  that  Maid  Marian  refers  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  name 
Marian  in  French  being  the  diminutive  form  of  Mary,  and 
that  Maid  Marian  means  the  lesser  or  little  Virgin  Mary. 
Before  the  Reformation  the  teaching  of  the  Church  was  much 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  was  always 
the  young  girls'  model  of  perfection. 

The  Queen  of  May  in  the  stained-glass  window  at  Kingston- 
upon-Thames  wears  a  golden  crown  and  a  blue  robe.  She  has 
flowing  hair  and  a  flower  in  her  hand,  resembling  the  pictures 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  There  could  be 
therefore  no  higher  honour  than  to  designate  the  young  girl 
chosen  as  the  Queen  of  May  by  the  sacred  name  of  Maid 
Marian. 

There  are  varying  versions  of  the  story  told  in  The  Antiquary, 
Vol.  V,  1882,  which  relates  that  the  original  Maid  Marian 
was  a  young  lady  named  Alice  Maud  or  Matilda  FitzWalter, 
of  Saxon  descent  through  her  mother  and  her  grandmother, 
who  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  regarded  as  a  saint  and  the 
heroine  of  the  oppressed  Saxon  English,  because  she  virtuously 
resisted  all  the  overtures  of  the  hated  Norman  King  John, 
who,  in  his  rage  at  her  resistance,  outlawed  her  father,  and  had 
her  poisoned  in  the  Priory  of  Little  Dunmow  in  Essex.  Her 
tomb  is  still  shown  in  the  Parish  Church  there.  The  Saxon 
English,  fearing  the  King's  anger,  did  not  dare  to  say  her  real 
name,  but  referred  to  her  by  the  sacred  name  of  Maid  Marian. 
Subsequently  the  name  was  applied  to  the  girl  chosen  by  her 
companions  to  be  the  May  Queen. 
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May  games  and  maypoles  were  usual  in  most  Surrey  villages  ; 
the  stone  base  on  which  the  maypole  stood  is  still  to  be  seen 
at  Shalford. 

In  the  Collections  of  the  Surrey  ArchcBological  Society, 
Vol.  I,  p.  170,  there  is  a  picture  of  a  fete  at  Horsley  Down, 
Southwark,  in  1590,  which  shows  a  maypole  which  is  twice 
as  high  as  the  houses  beside  it. 

Enghsh  maypoles  were  usually  of  great  height.  The  Church 
of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  in  London,  was  so  called  because 
the  church  tower  was  "under"  or  lower  than  the  maypole 
which  stood  near  it. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  "  An  Ordinance  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Maypoles"  was  issued  by  ParHament,  and  church- 
wardens were  ordered  to  "  see  that  no  maypoles  shall  hereafter 
be  set  up  or  erected  or  suffered  to  be  within  the  Kingdom  of 
England."  There  are  no  entries  in  the  churchwardens'  books  at 
Kingston  at  this  time,  so  we  cannot  say  how  far  this  Ordinance 
was  obeyed  there  ;  but  if  the  maypole  was  taken  down  it  was 
re-erected  later  and  the  dances  revived,  because  there  are 
some  people  still  living  who  saw  it  and  the  dancing  around  it 
on  May  Day  in  Kingston  some  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago. 

One  Old  Kingstonian,  who  is  now  nearly  eighty,  remembers 
■when  as  a  boy  he  and  seven  others,  with  "  Jack  in  Green  " 
and  a  piper  who  also  beat  a  drum,  dressed  themselves  up  and 
"  went  about  the  town  '  gigging  '  on  May  Day."  They  went 
from  house  to  house  and  did  simple  traditional  dances  which 
he  learnt  from  the  others,  and  they  sang  : 

The  first  of  I\Iay  is  Gala  Day, 

Give  us  a  penny  and  we'll  go  away. 

A  lady  who  is  over  ninety-one  years  remembers  the  maypole 
being  carried  through  the  Market  Place  and  put  up  for  May 
Day  in  the  Apple  Market,  the  whole  of  one  side  of  which 
opened  on  to  what  was  then  a  lane  or  roadway  called  Gig 
Hill,  which  at  that  time  extended  from  the  south  end  of  the 
Market  Place  towards  Heathen  Street.  Horner's  map  of 
Kingston-upon-Thames  in  1813  shows  Gig  Hill  all  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Apple  Market  with  no  division  between  them. 
The  lady  also  remembers  that  the  dancers  were  dressed  up 
fantastically  and  had  long  waving  streamers   and  coloured 
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ribbons  from  their  hats  and  costumes,  and  that  they  had  a 
man  with  them  who  played  a  pipe  and  beat  a  drum,  while 
they  danced  around  the  maypole,  and  did  jerky  dances  which 
the  people  called  "  gigs." 

Among  the  Kingston  churchwardens'  receipts  in  1522-23, 
John  Chapman  paid  I2(f.  rent  "  for  a  howse  in  Gyghyll." 
Major  Heales,  in  S.A.S.  Collections,  \oV  VIII,  p.  291, 
mentions  "  a  tenement  with  purtinents  situated  in  Kingston 
in  a  lane  called  Gyghyll,"  which  was  leased  by  Charles  Carew 
in  1539.  Among  the  "  Various  "  bundle  of  Corporation  deeds 
in  the  Muniment  Room  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  "  Gyghill  " 
is  mentioned  in  1540,  and  "  apud  Gighall  "  in  1541  ;  "a  tene- 
ment called  Gigge  Hyll  "  and  "  a  messuage  in  a  street  called 
Gygge  Hyll  "  in  1568  ;  "a  messuage  in  Gigge  Hill  Street  " 
in  1593  ;  and  "  My  tenement  called  the  Hartes  home  in  gighill 
in  the  towne  of  Kingston  "  in  1603. 

Gig  Hill  and  Heathen  Street  in  Kingston  have  now  dis- 
appeared, merged  since  1855  into  Eden  Street,  which  extends 
northwards  from  the  south  end  of  the  Market  Place  in  a  semi- 
circle until  it  joins  the  London  Road. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bonner,  F.S.A.,  in  Place  Names  in  Surrey,  tells 
us  that  "  Giggs  Hill"  is  shown  on  the  6-inch  Ordnance  Survey 
Map,  and  that  among  the  Surrey  Wills  the  name  occurs  as 
"le  Gighill"  in  1484,  "Gyghyll"  in  1539,  "  Gurdiner  Stret 
or  Gyghill"  and  "  Gyghill"  in  1545,  and  as  "  Giggehill  "  in 
1599.  He  says  :  "I  cannot  trace  a  second  instance  of  '  Gigg 
Hill'  in  England,  Surrey  stands  alone."  The  Shorter  Oxford 
Dictionary  gives  "  Gig,  something  that  whirls,  a  gig  mill "  for 
teasing  cloth,  and  it  also  gives  "  gig  "  an  obsolete  1588  word, 
meaning  to  sing  or  play  as  a  jig,  to  dance  in  a  rapid,  jerky 
fashion,  as  an  alternative  and  old  form  of  the  word  jig. 
Wright's  English  Dialect  Dictionary  gives  "  gig,  anything 
whirled  round  in  play." 

There  is  a  Gig  Hill  at  Long  Ditton  and  a  Gig  Hill  Green  at 
Thames  Ditton  ;  they  are  divided  from  each  other  by  the 
Portsmouth  Road.  Both  of  these  and  the  portion  of  Eden 
Street  in  Kingston  which  was  formerly  called  Gig  Hill,  were 
in  later  years  spoken  of  as  "  Giggs  Hill."  The  site  of  the 
former  Gig  Hill  at  Kingston  is  now  perfectly  level  and  there 
is  no  indication  of  a  hill  ever  having  been  there.    In  Hone's 
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Every  Day  Book,  1827,  there  is  a  picture  of  a  maypole  at 
Necton  in  Norfolk  which  stood  on  a  large  artificial  "  mound 
of  earth  fenced  in  around  to  protect  it  from  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd."  The  spectators  are  shown  standing  outside  the 
encircling  barrier,  while  couples  in  gala  costume  dance  around 
the  maypole  on  the  top  of  the  large  mound  or  hill,  which  has 
been  made  flat  on  the  top  for  them  to  dance  upon. 

It  is  possible  that  at  Gig  Hill  in  Kingston  there  was  formerly 
a  similar  artificial  mound  for  the  summer  gigs  and  maypole 
dances,  which  has  long  since  been  cleared  away  and  forgotten. 

The  Robin  Hood  Game. 

At  Kingston-upon-Thames  the  Robin  Hood  Game  and 
gaderyng  took  place  annually  at  Whitsuntide  as  well  as  at 
other  times,  and  was  performed  by  archers  dressed  in  green 
who,  under  their  leader  Robin  Hood,  gave  displays  of  archery. 
In  course  of  time  morris  dancers  were  introduced  and  became 
a  usual  part  of  the  performance.  The  names  of  the  chief 
characters  mentioned  by  the  churchwardens  are  Robin  Hood, 
Maid  Marian,  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  and  a  Minstrel. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  amounts  received  by  the 
churchwardens  from  the  Robin  Hood  gaderyngs,  together  with 
some  expenses  mentioned  with  the  receipts  : 

1509-10.     Rd  for  Robyn  Hodes  gaderyng 
1510-11.     Rd  for  Robyn  Hodes  gaderyng 

Pd  to  John  Gover  for  Robyn  Hodes  cote  and 
for  litell  Jhons  cote  and  for  ye  freres  cote 
1 514-15.     Res  for  Roben  Hodes  gaderjmg 

Res  for  Robyn  Hodes  gaderyng  at  Croydon 
1515-16.     Rd  at  Whetsontyd  of  Roben  Hodes  gadereng 

Pd  for  Roben  Hod  for  a  peyer  of  chone 
151 7-18.     Reseuid  for  the  gaderyng  of  Roben  Hode 
1519-20.     Resayved  of  the  Maye  game  and  Robyn  Hode     £2, 
1520-21.     Res   at   the    gaderyng   of   Robyn    Hode    at 

Whitsontide 
1521-22.     Rd  at  the  gaderyng  of  Robyn  Hode 
1522-23.     Res  for  ye  gaderyng  of  Robyn  Hode 

Pd  for  tlie  hyre  of  20  hattes  for  Robin  Hode 

Pd  for  a  hatt  that  was  lost 

Pd  for  1500  of  leveres  for  Robyn  Hode 

Pd  for  4  estrygge  fethers  for  Robyn  Hode 

Pd  for  2  peyre  of  shone  for  Robyn  Hod^  and 
lytell  Jhon 
1523-24.     Res  at  ye  gaderyng  of  Roben  HodQ 


3  marks 

4  marks 

25s. 

6d. 

I2S. 

9s. 

4d. 

23s. 

8d. 

6s. 

6d. 

I2S. 

4d. 

8s. 

8s. 

h± 

46s. 

8d. 

i6d. 

lod. 

5s. 

2od. 

2id. 

45s. 

4d. 

I2S. 

6(1 

20S. 

3IS. 

2d 

I2S. 

I5S 

4d 

26s. 

8d 

2d 

20S. 

6d 

3d 

6s 

8d 

8d 

23s 

Id 

2S 

7S 

6s 

lod 

48 

5s 
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1524-25.     Res  at  the  Kynghamand  RobynHodallthyng 

deducte  ;^3  los.     5d, 

Pd  for  VI  yardes  and  a  quartern  of  saten  for 
Robyn  Hodes  cotys 
1525-26.     Res  at  ye  gaderyng  of  Robyn  Hode 
1526-27.     Res  for  ye  gaderyng  of  Roben  Hode 
1527-28.     Res  of  Robyn  hode  is  gatherenge 
1 528-29.     Res  of  Robyn  Hodes  gaderyng  at  Whytsontyde 
1529-30.     Res  of  Robin  Hodes  gatheryng 

Pd  for  mendyng  of  Robyn  Hoodes  Kootes 
1530-31.     Res  of  Robyn  Hoodes  gatheryng 

Item  paid  for  spungyng  and  brushyng  of  Robin 
Howdes  cotes 
1536-37.     R'  at  the  gatheryng  of  Robyn  Hods  ;^5 

Pd  to  the  fryar  and  the  Pipar  to  go  to  Croydon 
1538-39.     R'  at  Robyn  Hoodes  gatheryng 

The  Discharge. 
Pd  for  a  Killderkyn  of  bere  dronken  in  the 

Markett  Place 
Item  for  Robyn  Hoodes  cotes 
Item  for  Xlllte  paire  of  showen 
Item  for  XII  C  of  lyvereys  to  Russell 
Item  to  a  mynstrell 

The  Whitsuntide  Feast  or  "  Whitsun  Ale,"  as  it  came  to  be 
called,  was  held  on  a  large  scale.  In  1508-09  and  1509-10  the 
churchwardens  have  entered  the  expenses  of  the  Robin  Hood 
feast  and  the  Kyngham  game  feast  together  and  have  recorded 
the  details,  but  without  indicating  to  which  feast  they  belong, 
or  stating  if  they  were  held  separately  or  together.  In  subse- 
quent years  they  have  deducted  the  expenses  of  the  feasts 
from  the  gaderyngs  without  showing  the  details.  The  church- 
wardens' entries  are  as  follows  : 

These  be  the  costes  and  payments  done  by  John  Sparke  and 
Thomas  Cheverall  churchwardens  of  Kyngiston  and  Countes  geven 
uppon  Seynt  Lukys  dav  the  XXIIIti  yere  (1508-9)  of  Kyng  Henry 
ye  Vllth. 

The  Costes  of  ye  Kyngham  and  Robyn  Hode. 

First  ppid  at  the  Kyngham  to  all  ye  Company  for  a  pott 

of  wyne  id. 

Item  payd  for  a  quarter  of  Colys  4d. 

Item  paid  for  pattes  cuppys  and  sponeys  4d. 

Item  paid  for  a  Kyldys  Ken  of  HI  halpenny  bere  and 

Kyldyken  of  sengyll  bere  2S.     4d. 

Item  paid  for  VII  busshelles  of  whete  6s.     3d. 

Item  paid  for  II  busshelles  and  a  half  of  Ry  2od. 

Item  paid  for  HI  shepe  5s. 

Item  paid  to  John  Wonam  for  a  lambe  i6d. 

Item  paid  for  half  a  busshell  and  half  a  pecke  of  flowere  lod. 
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Item  paid  for  X  busshells  of  whete  for  bakyng 
Item  paid  for  stale  brede  and  a  bavyn 
Item  paid  to  Stevyn  Rosyar  for  II  calvys 
Item  paid  to  the  said  Steveyn  for  veyll  and  moton 
Item  paid  for  a  Kylderken  of  dobill  bere 
Item  paid  for  VI  pygges 
Item  paid  for  Mylke  and  creyme 
Item  paid  for  C  of  pynnys  (pins) 
Item  paid  for  a  quarterum  of  Faggott 
Item  paid  for  a  dosyn  of  square  trenchers 
Item  paid  for  otmell 
Item  paid  for  III  busshelles  of  colys 
Item  paid  for  veneger  and  verges 
Item  paid  for  a  ladill 
Item  paid  for  white  sale  and  garlick 
Item  paid  for  Faggott 
Item  paid  for  egges  and  trenchers 
Item  paid  for  peper  safys  clovys  and  segar 
Item  paid  for  a  glas 
Item  paid  for  mustard 

Item  paid  for  suger  and  small  Reseynys  and  safern 

Summa  33s. 

Item  paid  for  peper 

Item  paid  for  II  dosyn  of  sponys 

Item  paid  to  the  Cokes  for  ther  labor 

Item  paid  for  turning  of  the  spyttes  and  for  skoryng 

Item  paid  for  II  women  for  ther  labor  for  II  dayes 

Item  paid  to  the  taborer 

Item  paid  for  levy  res  on  the  feyre  day 

Item  paid  for  makyng  of  Roben  Hodes  cote 

Item  paid  for  II  Ml  of  pynnys 

Item  paid  for  mete  and  drynke  for  Roben  Hode  and  his 

men 
Item  payd  for  the  freres  (friar's)  cote 
Item  payd  for  mete  and  drynke  for  the  mores  dauncers 

on  the  fayre  day  (13  Novr.) 
Item  payd  for  II  peyre  of  shone  for  ye  moreys  dauncers 
Item  paid  for  litell  John  is  cote 
Item  of  V  brode  arovys  (broad  arrows) 
Item  payd  for  shone 

The  Rfxettes  of  the  Same  Yere. 
Item  receuid  for  the  Kyngham  and  Robyn  Hode  gaderyng 
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i6d. 

2d. 

5s.     4d. 

2s.     8d. 

i8d. 

28. 

id. 

6d. 
id.  ob. 

id. 

Sd. 
lid. 

id. 

Id. 

7d. 
3id. 

9d. 

Id. 

id. 
lod. 


id. 

2d. 
23d. 

7d. 

5d. 

4d. 
lod. 
i6d. 
i2d. 


5s- 

7s. 


8s. 


3S. 


i8d. 
4d. 

i4d. 
i4d. 

7d. 


4  marks. 


Thes  be  the  Costes  and  payments  done  by  John  Sparke  and  Thomas 
Cheverell  churche  Wardens  of  Kyngiston,  and  countes  geven  uppon 
Seint  Lukes  day  the  First  yere  of  Kyng  Henry  VIII  (from  April  1509-10) . 


The  Costes  of  ye  Kyngham  and  Robyn  Hode. 

First  paid  for  a  pece  of  Kendall  for  Roben  Hode  and 

Utell  Johns  cote  12s. 

Item  paid  for  III  yerdes  of  white  for  the  freres  cote  3s. 


lod. 
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Item  paid  for  III  yerds  of  Kendall  for  mayde  marion  is 

huke 
Item  paid  for  saten  of  sypers  for  ye  same  huke 
Item  paid  to  mayde  marion  for  her  labor  for  II  yere 
Item  paid  to  a  luter  for  lutyng  in  the  Whitsun  Weke 
Item  paid  for  levereys  grete  and  smale 
Item  paid  for  VI  C  of  pynnys  to  Harre  Nicholl 
Item  paid  to  John  Gervys  for  a  Ml  of  pynnys 
Item  paid  to  Alis  NicoU  for  halff  of  Ml  of  pynnys 
Item  paid  for  II  peyre  of  glovys  for  Robyn  Hode  and 

Mayde  maryon 
Item  for  VI  brode  arovys 
Item  paid  for  mete  and  drynke  for  Robyn  Hode  and  his 

compeny 
Item  paid  to  Alis  Toth  (Alice  Tooth)  for  mete  and  drynke 

for  Robyn  Hode  and  his  company 
Item  paid  for  II  Kyldyrkenys  of  III  halpeny  bere  for 

Robyn  Hode  and  his  compeny 
Item  paid  for  a  dosyn  of  sponys 

Item  paid  for  the  hyre  of  a  barge  to  Walton  Kyngham 

Summa  £^  12s.  iid. 

Item  paid  for  VI  pygges 

Item  paid  for  VI  gece 

Item  paid  for  II  calvys 

Item  paid  to  John  Wonam  for  half  a  shepe 

Item  paid  to  Jope  for  half  a  shepe 

Item  paid  to  the  said  Jope  for  a  calfe 

Item  paid  to  Stevyn  Rosyar  for  2^  shepe 

Item  paid  to  Robert  Dyngley  for  moton 

Item  paid  for  a  peyre  of  shone 

Item  paid  to  the  broche  (roasting  spit)  turners 

Item  paid  to  the  maister  Coke 

Item  paid  to  Thomas  but 

Item  paid  to  John  a  Ham  for  laboring  in  ye  Kechen 

Item  paid  to  John  Lynys 

Item  paid  to  Thomas  Slefeld 

Item  paid  to  grenwod 

Item  paid  to  II  women  for  tendyng  on  ye  Kechen 

Item  paid  to  John  Gervys  for  peper  safern  clovys  mase 

sugar  and  resenys 
Item  paid  for  butter  and  egges 
Item  paid  for  bruing  of  II  quarters  of  malte 
Item  prid  for  bakyng  of  the  Kyngham  brede 
Item  paid  to  John  Jervys  for  egges 
Item  paid  to  ye  said  for  a  Ml  of  pynnys 
Item  paid  for  a  lambe 
Item  paid  for  V  busshelles  of  malte 

Summa  36s.  yd. 

Item  paid  for  a  busshell  of  whete 

Item  paid  for  a  Kylderkene  of  HI  halpeny  bere 

Item  paid  for  II  Kyldyrkenys  of  syngell  bere  22d. 

Item  paid  for  creyme  4d. 


2S. 

4d. 
5d. 

28. 

2S. 

:is. 

6d. 

2id. 
5d. 

2d. 

4id. 
6d. 

2S. 

2d. 

5d. 

2S. 

8d. 

Id. 

lod. 

2S. 

2S. 

5S. 

7id. 

4d. 

2d. 

i2d. 

i2d. 

2S. 
2S. 

4d. 
od. 

i8d. 

9d. 
3d. 

20d. 

i2d. 

2d. 

2d. 

2d. 

3d. 
8d. 

2S. 

od. 

i2d. 

i6d. 

6d. 

4d. 

4d. 

13d. 

2S. 

6d. 

6d. 

6d. 
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Item  paid  for  III  galonys  of  mylke  3d. 

Item   leyde   out   of   ye   churche   box  at   West  Mulsey 

Kyngham  8s.     6d. 

Item  paid  to  Harre  Nicoll  for  pynnys  4d. 

Item  paid  for  salt  and  venyger  3id. 

Item  paid  for  VI  bavenys  3d. 

Item  paid  for  a  quartern  of  talwood  5d. 

Item  paid  for  a  quartern  of  Faggott  yd. 

Item  paid  for  a  peyre  of  beloes  2d. 

Item  paid  for  IIII  busshelles  of  coles  3d. 

Item  paid  for  half  a  quartern  of  talwood  5d. 

Item  paid  for  a  quartern  of  Faggott  yd- 

Item  paid  for  IIII  busshelles  of  colys  3d. 

Item  paid  for  II  bavenys  id. 

Item  paid  for  a  busshell  of  colys  id. 

Item  paid  for  a  Ml  of  pynnys  4d. 

Item  paid  for  egges  3d. 

Item  paid  to  Fygge  ye  Taborer  5s.     od. 

Summa  £it,   14s.   I2d. 

Summa  26s.  ii^-d. 

The  Recettes  of  ye  Same  Yere. 

Item  receuid  for  gadering  of  ye  King  at  Whitsontyde  19s. 

Item  rec  at  ye  Kyngham  and  for  ye  gaderyng  of  Roben 

Hode  4  marke  2od. 

The  time-honoured  tales  of  the  exploits  of  Robin  Hood  in 
Sherwood  Forest,  and  the  story  that  he  was  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, are  fictions,  elaborated  from  traditional  tales  and  songs 
of  travelling  minstrels,  who  drew  upon  their  imaginations  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  the  villagers,  who  listened  to  them  and 
who  always  wanted  to  hear  something  more  about  their  popular 
hero. 

These  popular  traditional  tales  were  made  use  of  by  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists  who  made  Robin  Hood  an  Earl  in  their 
plays,  and  to  add  romance  gave  him  Maid  Marian  to  fall  in  love 
with,  although  she  had  died  several  years  before  Robin  Hood 
was  born. 

The  only  historical  record  of  Robin  Hood  comes  from  the 
Scottish  historian,  John  de  Fordun,  who  in  writing  about  the 
Saxon  English  whose  lands  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the 
Norman  Conquerors  after  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  says  :  "At 
this  time  there  arose  among  the  disinherited  the  most  famous 
robber  Robin  Hode,  whom  the  stolid  vulgar  celebrate  in  games 
and  sports  at  their  junketings,  and  whose  history  sung  by 
minstrels    delights  them  more  than  any  other." 
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Robin  Hood  seems  to  have  been  born  in  1225  and  to  have 
died  in  1294.  The  earhest  extant  ballad  about  him,  "  The 
Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode,"  was  written  some  time  between 
1377  3-^<i  1413  ill  Chaucer's  lifetime,  that  is  about  eighty  years 
after  Robin  Hood's  death,  when  his  exploits  were  still  remem- 
bered. It  is  a  romantic  ballad  of  two  thousand  lines,  which 
was  first  printed  in  1489  in  black  letter  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 
In  it  Robin  Hood  is  definitely  stated  to  have  been  "  a  yeoman  " 
who  assisted  people  of  his  own  class,  and  there  is  no  claim  in 
it  that  he  was  of  noble  birth  or  rank.  There  is  no  mention 
in  this  poem  of  Friar  Tuck  or  of  Maid  Marian,  nor  indeed  of 
any  woman  companion  either  of  Robin  Hood  or  any  of  his 
men.  Maid  Marian  and  Friar  Tuck  are  first  mentioned  with 
Robin  Hood  in  a  play  about  him  produced  in  London  in 
1460. 

The  name  Hode  is  Saxon,  and  Robin  Hode,  because  he  robbed 
the  rich  Normans  and  helped  the  poor  Saxons,  became  as  much 
the  hero  of  the  oppressed  Saxon  English  as  Maid  Marian  had 
been  their  heroine  before  him. 

The  last  entries  in  the  churchwardens'  account  books  at 
Kingston-upon-Thames  which  relate  to  the  Robin  Hood  game 
occur  in  1536-37  : 

The  Charges  for  Robyn  Hodde. 

Item  for  II  yerdes  and  a  quarter  of  brode  cloth  for  the 

fryer 
Item  for  II II  yerdes  of  cotton  for  the  fooles  cote 
Item  for  half  a  pice  of  fustian  of  gene  for  the  morres 

dauncers  cotes 
Item  for  II  elles  of  Wustedde  for  maide  marrion's  KjTtell 
Item  for  XIII  C  of  Lyverey 
Item  for  VI  payre  of  Dubble  sollyd  shows 
Item  for  VI  payre  of  single  sollid  showis 
Item  for  XXIIII  greate  lyvereys 
Item  for  makyng  of  maide  marrions  Kyrtell 
Item  for  makyng  of  the  mores  dauncers  and  the  freyers 

cotes  4s.      id. 

Item  for  VII  paire  of  lether  garters  to  sett  the  bells  apon 

(for  the  morris  dancers)  6d. 

Item  for  the  costes  and  charges  of  the  morres  dauncers 

as  metes  and  drynkes 
Item  to  the  mynstrell 
Item  to  twyckeman  and  Walton 
Item  payd  for  wasshyng  the  morres  dawncers  cotes 

One  of  the  last  entries  relating  to  the  mediaeval  games  at 
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Kingston-upon-Thames    occurs    in    1538,    when    the    joyless 
Reformation  was  just  at  hand  : 

I\Id.  left  in  the  kyping  of  the  Wardens  now  being,  a  freyercs  cote  of 
Russett  and  a  Kyrtell  of  Buckrame,  and  1 1 II  morres  dawnsars  cotes 
of  whitte  fustian  spangled,  and  II  gryne  saten  cotes,  and  a  Dysarddes 
cote  of  cotten,  and  VI  payre  of  garders  ^\-ith  bells. 

The  Kyngham  Game. 

The  Kyngham  game,  in  which  there  was  both  a  King  and  a 
Queen  with  their  nine  attendants,  seven  of  whom  were  dancers, 
but  not  ordinary  morris  dancers,  was  a  secular  summer  game  or 
play  complete  in  itself,  and  quite  distinct  from  the*  religious 
"  King  Game  "  of  the  three  Kings  of  Cologne,  and  from  the  May 
game  in  which  there  was  a  Queen  of  the  May. 

The  home  of  the  Kyngham  game  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII, 
and  of  Henry  VIII  until  the  Reformation,  seems  to  have  been 
at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  because,  although  there  are  entries 
relating  to  it  elsewhere  in  the  books  of  the  churchwardens  at  Cros- 
combe  and  at  Yatton,  both  in  Somersetshire,  at  St.  Edmund's, 
Sarum,  and  in  several  other  parishes  in  England,  there  are  many 
more  accounts  of  performances  of  it  at  Kingston-upon-Thames 
than  anywhere  else  ;  and  there  it  was  played  on  a  specially 
appointed  day  known  as  the  Kyngham  Day,  as  well  as  at  other 
times.  In  1506-07  the  Kyngham  game  was  played  at  Whitsun- 
tide, when  it  brought  in  £1  6s.  and  again  that  year  on  "  Kyng- 
ham Day  ",  when  its  gaderyng  brought  in  £4  i6s.  10^. 

In  1507-08  "  The  Kyngham  Day  "  is  mentioned  again,  and 
in  1509-10  there  was  "  paid  for  the  bakyng  of  the  Kyngham 
brede  6d."  The  Kingston  Kyngham  game  was  so  popular 
that  it  was  sent  to  be  played  at  Croydon  and  also  sent  up  and 
down  the  river  by  boats  to  all  places  on  the  Thames  from 
Walton  to  Richmond. 

Unfortunately  there  are  now  no  books  of  the  words  of  the 
Kyngham  game  nor  any  full  description  of  it  in  existence,  the 
reason  may  be  that  if  they  were  ever  written  they  were  wilfully 
destroyed,  for  William  Harness  informs  us  in  the  preface  to  The 
Complete  If 'o;'^s  of  William  Shakspeare  that  "  Even  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  play  books  were  burnt,  privately  by  the  bishops 
and  pubhcly  by  the  Puritans,"  so  we  can  now  only  leam  what 
the  Kyngham  game  was  like  from  the  references  to  it  in  the 
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plays  and  writings  of  the  sixteenth  centuries  when  this  popular 
summer  game  was  well  known  to  the  people. 

Strype  tells  us  that  in  1557  there  was  a  performance  in  Fen- 
church  Street  in  which  there  was  a  Lord  and  a  Lady  of  May 
and  nine  others,  each  of  whom  made  a  speech,  and  there  were 
dances. 

In  Act  III  of  Fletcher's  play  "  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  "  both  the 
King  and  the  Queen  in  a  Kyngham  game  appear  on  the  stage. 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  comedy,  "  The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,"  written  in  161 1,  there  is  a  London  Street 
Scene  in  which  Ralph,  a  grocer's  apprentice,  appears  "  dressed 
out  in  scarves,  feathers  and  rings,"  and  as  the  King  of  May 
delivers  his  opening  address  to  the  crowd  as  follows  : 

London  to  thee  I  do  present  the  Mery  Month  of  May, 
Let  each  true  subject  be  content  to  hear  me  what  I  say, 
And  by  the  Common  Council  of  my  fellows  in  the  Strand 
With  gilded  staff  and  crossed  scarfe,  the  May  Lord  here  I  stand. 

At  Kingston-upon-Thames  in  1504-05  the  part  of  the  King 
in  the  Kyngham  game  was  taken  by  Robert  Dengley,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Butchers'  Company  and  afterwards  one  of  the 
two  Bailiffs  of  Kingston,  and  in  1505  the  part  of  the  Queen  of 
May  was  taken  by  a  young  lady  named  June  Whytebrede,  the 
part  of  the  king  being  taken  by  William  Kemp,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  grandfather  of  Shakespeare's  comedian  William 
Kemp,  who  danced  from  London  to  Norwich  in  a  week. 

Hollinshed's  Chronicle,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  314,  tells  us  that  before 
1300  the  young  folk  in  country  towns  chose  a  Summer  King  and 
Queen  for  sport  in  a  game  in  which  there  was  a  maypole  and 
dances,  but  it  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  game.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  churchwardens'  account  books  refer 
to  the  Kyngham  game  at  Kingston-upon-Thames  : 

Be  hyt  in  mynd  that  ye  XIX  yere  of  Kyng  Harry  VII 
(i  J03-4)  at  the  geveng  oup  of  ye  Kyngham  be  Harry 
]3ovrer  and  Harry  NycoU,  Cherche  Vardens, 
amonted  clerely  of  that  same  game  £^     25.     4d. 

The  Kenggam. 

Md.  The  seconde  day  of  Joune  Anno  XX  yere  of 
K.  H.  VII  (1504-5)  that  we  Harry  Bovrare  and 
Harrie  NycoU  hatha  made  a  covns  of  Kenggam  that 
same  tyme  done,  Robard  Dengley  The  Kenge  and 
aull  costs  dadoktede  £6 
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The  Kenggam. 

Md  that  the  XXVII  day  of  Jovn  Anno  XXI.  K.  H.  VII 
(1505-6)  that  we  Adam  Bakhovs  and  Harry  NycoU 
hath  made  acovns  (accounts)  for  the  Kenggam'  that 
same  tyme  done,  WiUiam  Kempe  Kenge  and  Jovn 
Whytebrede  quene.  and  Anil  costes  dedotted  £^     5s. 

Md  yt  ye  same  yere  we  Adam  Bakhouse  and  Herre  Nycoll 

a  mountyd  of  a  play  £^ 

1506-7.  reed  of  ye  Kynges  gatheryng  at  ye  same  tyme 

(Whitsuntide)  26s. 

Rd.  a  pen  Kengam  day  £-\   i6s.   lod. 

Item  payd  for  whet  and  malt  and  well  and  motton  and 

pygge  and  ges  and  cokes  for  ye  Kyngam  33s. 

(1507-8)   Item  leyde  out  of  the  church  box  at  longditton 

for  ye  Kyngham  3s. 

Item  leyde  out  of  the  churche  box  at  west  Mulsey  for  ye 

Kyngha  2S. 

Item  paid  at  the  Kyngham  at  Hamton  3s.     6d. 

Paid  out  of  ye  church  bos  at  Walton  Kyngham.  3s. 

Paid  to  Robert  Neyle  for  going  to  Wyndsore  for  Maister 

Doctor's  horse  agaynes  the  Kyngham  Day  4d. 

["  Maister  Doctor  "  was  Lawrence  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Kingston.] 

Paid  for  bakyng  the  Kj-ngham  brede  6d. 

Paid  at  the  Kyngham  to  all  the  company  for  a  pott  of  wyne  id. 

Paid  to  a  laborer  for  bering  home  of  the  gere  after  the 

Kyngham  was  done  id. 

1509-10.     Payd    out    of   ye    Churche    box   at   Walton 

Kyngham  3s.     6d. 

Payd    out   of   ye   churche   box   at   Sonbury 

Kyngham  2od. 

Layde  out  of  ye  churche  box  at  west  mulsey 

Kyngham  8s.     8d. 

Payd  for  the  hyre  of  a  bote  going  uppe  to 

Walton  Kyngham  lod, 

Payd  to  Thomas  Pyper  for  taberyng  at  ye 

Kyngham  8d. 

Resd  at  ye  Kyngham  £^ 

1510-11.     Res''    for    the    gaderyng    of    the    Kyn^ 

Whitsontide 
1522-23.     Res  at  the  Kyngham 
Res  of  the  Kyngham 
1524-25.     Res  at  the  Kyngham 

["  Kyngham  "  is  struck  out  and  "  Church  Ale  "  substituted.] 

This  is  the  last  entry  relating  to  the  Kyngham  game. 

At  Betley  Hall  in  Staffordshire  there  used  to  be  a  window 
of  seventeenth-century  stained  glass  which  seems  to  depict  the 
characters  in  a  Kyngham  game.  This  window  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Bridgeman  at  Minsterley  in  Shropshire.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  George  Tollett  of  Betley  Hall,  who 

S.A.C.       VOL.  XLIV  K 
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wrote  a  description  of  it  ;  he  was  the  patron  of  the  hving  of 
Betley  and  died  there  on  the  22nd  October,  1799. 

In  this  window  there  are  a  king  and  a  queen  and  nine  others, 
seven  of  whom  are  dancers  with  bells  at  their  wrists  or  ankles, 
and  there  is  a  musician  with  a  tabor  and  pipe,  a  friar,  and  a 
maypole.  The  costumes  are  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV,  but  the 
stained  glass  is  of  seventeenth-century  date,  and  was  probably 
made  in  1621,  when  Betley  Hall  was  built.  An  engraving  of 
this  window  appeared  in  Johnson  and  Steevens'  Shakespeare 
in  1778,  with  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV,  in  Vol.  V, 

The  costumes  and  attitudes  of  the  figures  in  this  window  so 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  figures  in  a  scarce  Flemish  engrav- 
ing, the  work  of  Israel  von  Mecheln,  between  1460  and  1480, 
which  was  reproduced  by  John  M.  Gutch,  F.S.A.,  in  1847,  i^ 
his  book  on  the  ballad  of  Chaucer's  time  entitled  A  Lytell  Geste 
of  Rohin  Hode,  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  design  of  the 
figures  in  the  window  and  in  the  engraving  are  the  work  of  the 
same  artist,  who  may  well  have  drawn  them  from  life,  taking 
as  his  models  the  figures  and  the  costumes  in  some  well-dressed 
Kyngham  game  which  he  saw  about  1470  or  1480.  The  laced 
vestures  of  the  ladies  in  each  are  similar ;  the  steeple-shaped 
head-dress  of  the  lady  in  the  engraving  was  worn  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

A  modern  reproduction  of  this  window,  but  on  a  larger  scale, 
was  made  in  190 1  by  Messrs.  Heat  on  Butler  &  Bayne  of  London, 
and  placed  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Kingston-upon-Thames.^ 
Examination  of  the  costumes  and  the  attitudes  of  the  figures 
in  it  may  help  us  to  discover  the  forgotten  story  of  the  once 
popular  Kyngham  game. 

The  Kyngham  Game  Window  at  Kingston-upon-Thames. 

The  figures  in  this  window  are  arranged  in  four  rows  one 
above  the  other,  with  three  figures  in  each  row.  The  three 
figures  on  the  top  row  were  named  by  Mr.  Tollett,  The  Fool, 
The  Moor,  and  The  Spaniard  ;  they  have  all  got  dancers'  bells 
on  their  clothing  and  have  evidently  been  placed  together  as  the 
superior  men  in  attendance  on  the  King  and  the  Queen  in  the 
game. 

The  Fool  in  the  window  is  a  character  of  much  interest ; 
^  It  is  now  the  Kingston  Museum. 
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The  Kyngham  Game  Window  at  Kingston-upon-Thames. 
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in  the  Middle  Ages  kings  and  noblemen  kept  Fools  or  witty 
jesters  to  amuse  their  households.  In  King  Lear  Shakespeare 
introduces  a  Court  Fool  who  plays  a  considerable  part,  and 
was  faithful  to  the  King  in  his  adversity. 

These  men  wore  the  special  costume  shown  in  the  window 
and  were  allowed  much  freedom  of  speech.  They  were,  how- 
ever, liable  to  punishment  or  dismissal. 

In  1637,  the  King's  Fool  so  offended  Archbishop  Laud  that 
Charles  I  ordered  that  "  Archibald  Armstrong  the  King's  Fool 
shall  have  his  coat  pulled  over  his  head  and  be  discharged  from 
the  King's  service  and  be  banished  from  the  Court." 

But  long  before  the  Stuart  Period  many  household  Fools 
had  lost  their  former  high  positions  by  the  impoverishment  and 
destruction  of  the  old  nobility  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  so 
to  gain  a  living  as  jesters  these  Fools  joined  the  strolling  players 
and  morris  dancers.  Then,  because  their  jests  to  the  crowd 
became  coarse,  they  were  denounced  by  the  Church  as  rogues 
and  vagabonds.  In  consequence  of  this  the  Fools  retaliated 
by  burlesquing  the  Church,  and  so  we  find  the  Fool  in  the 
window  wears  a  pointed  hat  to  resemble  a  church  steeple 
which  has  bent,  with  a  cock's  head  with  its  beak  open  crowing  at 
the  point,  the  cock  being  the  badge  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Pope, 
In  his  right  hand  this  Fool  carries  as  a  crozier  a  staff  with  a 
pig's  head  and  asses'  ears,  while  with  his  left  hand  behind  him, 
with  two  fingers  bent,  he  gives  a  burlesque  of  the  Bishop's 
blessing. 

The  Moor  and  the  Spaniard  as  the  King's  own  bodyguard 
come  next  to  the  Fool  in  the  window.  Their  attitudes  and  the 
bells  at  their  knees  indicate  that  they  were  dancers.  The 
remarkable  streamers  from  their  shoulders  of  late  fifteenth- 
century  pattern  help  to  decide  the  date  of  the  design.  The 
Moor  has  an  ostrich  feather  in  his  cap,  the  badge  of  John  of 
Gaunt  who  introduced  him  into  English  dances,  and  his  white 
tunic  is  an  unconscious  survival  from  the  native  shirt-like  robe 
in  which  he  danced  originally.  The  Spaniard's  tunic  is  laced 
across  in  front  like  the  tunics  worn  by  two  other  figures  in  the 
window,  and  by  two  figures  in  the  Flemish  engraving  of  late 
fifteenth-century  date.  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  published 
in  1831,  reproduces  a  late  fifteenth-century  playing-card  of  the 
knave  of  Pinks  in  a  pack  of  cards,  who  as  the  King's  attendant 
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in  the  game  carries  a  lialbert,  a  weapon  introduced  into 
England  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  His  uniform  and 
plate  armour  breast-plate  are  those  of  a  soldier  of  the  same 
period  also.  This  knave  has  streamers  from  his  shoulders 
similar  to  those  of  the  Moor  and  the  Spaniard,  and  beside  him 
on  the  playing-card  there  is  a  gillyflower.  Strutt  believed  that 
the  playing-card  was  the  work  of  Martin  Schoen,  a  Flemish 
artist  who  died  in  i486,  or  perhaps  of  Israel  von  Mecheln,  and 
suggests  its  date  as  about  1480,  which  exactly  coincides  with  the 
other  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the  design  of  the  window.  In 
the  next  row  in  the  window  there  is  a  maypole  with  a  figure  on 
each  side  of  it.  One  of  these  is  a  dancer,  who  in  Mr.  Tollett's 
opinion  was  the  Franklin  or  gentleman  who  had  the  purse  of 
money  in  the  game,  and  the  other  was  the  musician  or  taborer 
who  beats  his  tabor  or  small  drum  with  a  drumstick  held  in  his 
right  hand  while  he  plays  a  pipe  held  in  his  left  ;  in  his  hat  he 
wears  an  ostrich  feather,  the  badge  of  John  of  Gaunt  who 
founded  the  Guild  of  Musicians  for  the  morris  dancers. 

The  Maypole  in  the  centre  displays  two  flags,  one  of  which 
bears  the  cross  of  St.  George  of  England  and  the  other  the 
cross  of  St.  James,  whose  Festival,  falling  on  the  ist  of  May,  was 
probably  regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of  May  games  and  morris 
dancers.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  St.  James'  Park,  near 
Mayfair,  so  called  because  of  the  annual  fair  which  was  held 
there  each  May.  On  the  Maypole  there  is  a  scroll  which  bears 
the  words  "  A  Mery  May,"  corresponding  with  the  words  of  the 
King  of  May  in  the  Kyngham  game  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
play,  "  London  to  Thee  I  do  present  the  Mery  Month  of  May  " 
and  suggesting  that  "  Mery  May  "  was  the  title  of  an  episode  in 
the  Kyngham  game. 

In  the  next  row  the  King  of  May  is  shown  mounted  on  a 
white  hobby-horse  between  two  dancers,  who  have  bells  around 
their  knees.  The  dancer  on  the  right  of  the  King  of  May  was, 
according  to  Mr.  Tollett,  the  Peasant  or  yeoman,  and  the  one 
on  the  left  with  the  long  curled  fair  hair  and  the  gillyflower  on 
his  forehead  was  described  by  Mr.  Steevens  as  the  Lover. 
There  is  a  similar  figure  to  this  one  on  a  fifteenth-century  playing- 
card  shown  by  Mr.  Morley  in  his  book  on  Playing  Cards,  and 
another  in  the  fifteenth-century  engraving  by  Israel  von 
Mecheln,  which  also  has  a  gillyflower  on  its  forehead.     The 
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King  of  May,  who  wears  a  ducal  cap  with  an  ostrich  feather  in 
it,  which  were  the  emblems  of  his  ducal  patron,  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  has  got  daggers  in  his  cheeks  to  indicate 
that  he  was  also  a  juggler  or  a  magician.  His  white  hobby- 
horse has  a  Spanish  gourd  in  his  mouth  for  gaderyng  money 
from  the  spectators.  The  white  horse  and  the  dancers,  jingling 
bells  around  their  wrists  and  ankles,  give  us  the  forgotten  meaning 
of  the  otherwise  meaningless  nursery  rhyme  about  the  summer 
games  at  Banbury  : 

Ride  a  cock-horse  to  Banbury  Cross 

To  see  a  fine  lady  upon  a  white  horse,  etc. 

The  hobby-horse,  which  became  such  a  popular  feature  in  the 
morris  dance,  and  appeared  also  in  the  Kyngham  game,  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  ancient  Farriers'  Dance  which  was 
complete  in  itself.  ^Mrs.  A.  J.  Nunn,  of  Dulwich  Village,  gave 
an  excellent  description  of  it  as  she  saw  it  in  France  in  1930 
at  the  Grande  Fete  in  Havre  in  support  of  ancient  customs. 
The  performers  were  all  men.  There  were  six  or  seven  dancers 
besides  the  hobby-horse  and  two  musicians.  The  dance  sym- 
bolized shoeing  a  horse.  Each  dancer  carried  something 
from  the  stables,  a  horse's  bit,  a  shoe,  a  curry-comb,  a  brush,  a 
shoeing  hammer  or  pincers.  At  first  all  the  dancers  advanced 
in  a  line  with  the  hobby-horse  in  the  middle  and  the  musicians 
one  at  each  end.  As  the  dance  proceeded  each  performer  in 
turn  approached  the  horse  dancing,  and  went  through  his 
office  of  shoeing  it,  while  it  danced,  pranced  and  jibbed.  In 
the  end  the  hobby-horse  chased  all  the  grooms  off  the  stage. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  such  description  of  the 
Kyngham  game. 

In  the  centre  of  the  lowest  row  of  figures  in  the  window  is  the 
Queen  of  May  with  the  Disard  on  her  right  and  the  Friar  on  her 
left. 

The  Disard  on  the  right  of  the  Queen  was  an  eccentric 
comedian,  contortionist,  dancer  and  mimic.  He  was  one  of  the 
performers  mentioned  in  the  churchwardens'  books.  Among 
the  costumes  stored  in  their  charge  in  1537-38  was  "  a  Dizzards 
cote  of  cotten."  The  Oxford  Dictionary  gives  the  spelling  of 
Disard  in  1529  as  having  been  Dizzard.  Wright's  Dictionary  of 
Obsolete  and  Provincial  Words  tells  us  that  Disard,  now  obsolete, 
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was  the  name  for  "  an  actor,  generally  a  clown,"  and  he  quotes 
a  description  of  a  disard  from  "  Nomenclator  "  as  "  A  dizzard  or 
common  vice  and  jester,  counterfeiting  the  gestures  of  any 
man,  and  moving  his  body  as  him  list."  He  adds  that  a  vice 
was  "  The  buffoon  in  a  play."  F link's  Standard  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language,  1921,  gives  a  disard  as  "  a  fool  clown," 
and  adds  that  Dizard  and  Dizzard  are  obsolete.  Nuttall's 
Dictionary  gives  Disard  as  an  obsolete  word  for  a  prattler  and 
boastful  talker.  Mr.  Tollett  thought,  from  a  passage  in 
Fletcher's  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  that  this  character  was  a 
tumbler  and  barked  like  a  dog.  Strutt  tells  us  of  the  former 
popularity  of  those  who  could  imitate  the  sounds  of  animals. 
The  Disard  in  the  window  has  dancers'  bells  around  his  ankles, 
and  wears  what  both  Mr.  Tollett  and  Mr.  Steevens  described  as 
a  child's  bib,  and  they  therefore  thought  he  was  a  Bavian  fool  of 
the  village-idiot  type.  But  Mr.  Francis  Douce,  in  his  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Ancient  English  Morris  Dance,  says  "  they  have  both 
erred  in  thinking  that  he  was  silly  or  a  simpleton  "  and  that 
"  what  they  termed  '  a  bib  '  was  no  uncommon  part  of  the  male 
dress  in  the  fifteenth  century,"  and  that  some  of  the  contempor- 
ary figures  of  the  minstrels  in  Beverley  Minster  are  so  habited. 

On  the  left  of  the  Queen  is  the  Friar,  in  full  clerical  gown  and 
tonsure,  with  a  rich  chaplet  of  beads  in  his  hand  and  wearing 
an  ornamental  girdle.  The  name  Friar  Tuck  was  the  generic 
name  given  to  all  ranks  of  friars  who  had  girdles  round  their 
waists,  just  as  Tommy  Atkins  was  formerly  applied  to  all 
English  soliders  in  uniform. 

The  Queen  of  May  in  the  centre  has  fair  hair  hanging  down, 
and  a  golden  crown  from  which  flows  behind  her  to  right  hand 
a  long  rich  coif  or  folded  veil.  Both  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  VH,  and  Anne  Boleyn  wore  their  hair  in  this  fashion  at 
their  weddings.  In  her  left  hand  the  Queen  of  May  holds  a 
flower,  and  she  wears  a  long  blue  robe  with  silver  lacing  across 
the  chest,  similar  to  the  representations  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
as  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and,  like  the  demi-morien,  the  crest  of 
the  Brewers'  Company  of  London. 

The  flower  in  the  left  hand  of  the  Queen  of  May  is  interesting, 
as  it  is  not  the  lily  usually  shown  in  the  left  hand  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  but  it  is  a  gillyflower,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  clove 
pinks,  but  later  to  stocks  and  wallflowers  also,     Mr.  Tollett 
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A  Fifteenth-Century  Playing  Card.     ^,       .-• 
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thought  the  gillyflower  was  "  The  emblem  of  Summer."  Cot- 
grave's  Dictionary  of  1660  quotes  Chaucer  to  show  that  "  a 
clove  of  gilloflower  is  the  full  form  of  this  name."  Certainly 
among  the  rents  paid  in  Kingston-upon-Thames  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  "  a  clove  of  gilloflower." 

Tilburina  in  Sheridan's  play  "  The  Critic  "  speaks  of 

"  The  striped  carnation,  and  the  guarded  rose, 
The  vulgar  wallflower,  and  the  smart  gillyflower," 

"  But  oh,  to  me  no  joy  can  they  afford  ! 
Nor  rose,  nor  wallflower,  nor  smart  gillyflower." 

In  examining  the  figures  in  Lord  Bridgeman's  window  and 
the  copy  of  it  at  Kingston,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  more  about 
them  and  of  the  plot  of  the  game  they  represent,  we  notice 
that,  although  seven  of  the  figures  wear  dancers'  bells,  they  are 
not  morris  dancers  because  they  do  not  carry  staves  or  scarves 
and  have  no  ribbons  from  their  shoulders  or  broad  garters 
covered  with  bells  on  their  legs  ;  nor  are  they  Robin  Hood  men, 
as  none  of  them  are  dressed  in  green  and  they  have  no  bows  or 
arrows.  Whatever  the  rules  of  this  game  were,  some  of  the 
figures  in  the  window  seem  to  have  their  counterparts  in  the 
picture  cards  in  packs  of  playing-cards  of  very  early  date. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Morley,  in  his  Old  and  Curious  Playing  Cards,  tells 
us  that  the  oldest  European  playing-cards  date  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  he  describes  an  early  and  widely  used 
Italian  pack  which  contains  78  cards,  of  which  22  are  picture 
cards.  These  early  playing-cards,  like  others,  were  used  as 
much  for  fortune-telling  as  for  games. 

Among  these  picture  cards  one  is  a  female  with  her  hair  down 
and  a  long  flowing  coif  or  veil  from  her  head  to  her  right  hand. 
The  King  and  Queen  of  May  in  the  window  seem  to  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  with  their  crowns 
and  sceptres  and  the  magician  or  conjuror  in  the  playing- 
cards.  There  is  also  the  Fool  who  wears  the  characteristic  cap 
and  bells  and  the  party-coloured  clothes  of  a  Jester.  He  sur- 
vives as  the  Joker  in  the  modern  pack  of  cards.  There  are  also 
the  Lover,  with  his  fair  flowing  hair,  and  the  hermit  in  his  gown 
and  girdle,  who  seem  to  have  their  counterparts  in  the  Lover 
and  the  Friar  in  the  Kyngham  game.  Some  of  the  Queens  in 
the  fifteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  French  packs  of  cards 
hold  gillyflowers  in  their  left  hands. 
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The  first  Queen  in  an  English  pack  of  playing-cards  was 
Elizabeth  of  York,  who  held  a  Tudor  rose  in  her  left  hand  to 
proclaim  that  by  her  marriage  wdth  Henry  VII  in  i486,  she 
united  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  so  the  Oueens  in 
every  pack  of  cards  hold  a  Tudor  rose  to  commemorate  this 
marriage  and  the  end  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

The  significance  of  the  gillyflower  in  the  left  hand  of  the 
Oueen  and  on  the  forehead  of  the  Lover  in  the  window,  and  in 
the  left  hands  of  the  Queens  in  the  early  French  playing-cards, 
and  on  Mr.  Strutt's  card  of  the  Knave  of  Pinks,  is  not  ascer- 
tained, but  they  seem  to  indicate  some  purpose  common  to 
them  aU.  It  is  not  clear  what  that  purpose  was,  and  we  have 
yet  to  discover  the  forgotten  story  of  the  Kyngham  game,  which 
was  formerly  the  most  popular  and  most  profitable  of  all  the 
summer  games  at  Kingston-upon-Thames. 


NOTES. 

[Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  insert  notes  and 
short  articles  relative  to  discoveries  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the 
history  and  archceology  of  the  county.  All  communications  intended 
for  this  section  shoidd  he  addressed  to  Castle  Arch,  Gtiildford.] 


A  Palaeolithic  Ovate  from  Abinger  Hammer. — Early  in  June 
1935,  a  St.  Acheul  ovate  was  found  by  Lord  Farrer's  shepherd 
in  the  field  immediately  behind  the  school  at  Abinger  Hammer. 
The  implement  is  ochreous-staincd  with  a  shade  of  olive  in  it. 
The  edges  and  the  ridges  between  the  flake-scars  are  slightly 
abraded.  One  face  is  much  more  convex  than  the  other,  which 
contains  a  small  patch  of  cortex.  The  edges  have  been  re-chipped 
in  several  places,  presumably  in  Neolithic  or  later  times.  The  most 
likely  explanation  of  the  implement's  origin  is  that  the  nearby 
terrace-gravel  of  the  Tillingbourne  formerly  reached  as  far  as  the 
site  and  that  the  implement  was  contained  in  them.  It  remains 
at  present  in  my  possession. 

A.  E.  P.  Collins. 

Forthcoming  Archaeological  Survey  of  Farnham,  Surrey. — 

The  Report  of  the  Farnham  Sub-committee  of  the  Council  of  this 
Society  (a  sub-committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  archaeology 
of  the  Farnham  district)  will  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  Survey 
of  all  archfEological  material  found  in  the  locality.  Much  of  this 
material  will  now  be  recorded  for  the  first  time,  as  it  has  either 
remained  in  private  ownership  since  it  was  found,  several  or  more 
years  ago,  or  else  it  has  only  recently  been  discovered.  Material 
comprised  in  the  latter  category  has  been  found,  mainly,  during 
the  commercial  exploitation  of  the  Farnham  Gravels.  In  many 
cases  a  record  of  the  exact  site,  and  other  particulars,  have  been 
preserved  and  will  now  be  published. 

It  is  intended  that  the  first  section  of  this  Survey  shall  appear 
in  the  next  volume  of  the  Collections,  and  the  remainder  in 
succeeding  volumes. 

The  contents  will  be  sub-divided  into  Period  sections,  as  under  : 

I.  Pahuolithic. 
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2.  Mesolithic  and  Neolithic. 

3.  Bronze  Age  and  Iron  Age. 

4.  Roman  and  Saxon   (Pagan). 

The  Farnham  River-Gravels  and  the  numerous  palaeolithic  imple- 
ments which  they  contain  (Section  i)  form  the  main  item  in  any 
consideration  of  the  archaeology  of  this  district.  They  have  formed 
the  subject  of  two  recent  communications  (to  the  Prehistoric 
Society)  of  such  a  conflicting  nature  that  an  expert  re-examination 
of  these  gravels  had  become  essential. 

Mr.  K.  P.  Oakley,  B.Sc,  F.G.S.,  of  the  British  Museum,  is  kindly 
contributing  this  first  section. 

Mesolithic  material  is  plentiful  in  the  area  under  review,  and 
many  sites  have  been  investigated  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Rankine,  who 
is  contributing  Section  2,  as  well  as  drawings  and  information 
describing  much  of  the  material  in  the  later  sections 

Included  in  Section  3  will  be  the  Report  on  the  excavations 
which  this  Society  undertook,  during  1935,  at  one  of  the  Early 
Iron  Age  sites  in  the  district ;  viz.  on  land  adjoining  "  Stoneyfield 
Gravel  Pit." 

The  one  site  of  Saxon  period,  which  will  be  described  (for  the 
first  time)  in  this  Survey,  is  a  Hut  Site  (found  and  partially  explored 
several  years  ago)  lying  a  short  distance  west  of  Farnham  Station. 
The  huts,  of  the  pit  type,  were  similar  to  the  one  (excavated  by 
G.  C.  Dunning,  F.S.A.)  at  Bourton-on-the- Water,  Gloucestershire. 

As  well  as  to  all  those  who  are  assisting  in  the  compilation  of 
this  Regional  Survey,  the  Committee  is  indebted  to  Major  A.  G. 
Wade,  M.C.,  F.S.A. ,  for  help  in  obtaining  particulars  of  unrecorded 
material  from  the  district. 

A.  W.  G.  L. 

Ancient  British  Coin.— In  March,  1936,  Mr.  F.  E.  Marshall  dug 
up  an  ancient  British  gold  coin  whilst  working  on  his  allotment 
which  is  situate  about  400  yards  north-east  of  Christ  Church,  Epsom 
Common  (Plate  VIII). 

The  coin  is  a  rude  imitation  of  the  stater  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
the  obverse  of  which  bears  the  laureate  head  of  Apollo  and  the 
reverse  a  charioteer  in  a  biga. 

Some  of  the  earher  British  coins  closely  resemble  the  stater,  but 
as  time  went  on  the  resemblance  became  lost,  each  successive 
imitation  getting  more  and  more  remote  from  the  earlier  model. 

On  the  obverse  the  head  has  entirely  disappeared  and  there  is 
only  a  rounded  projection  where  the  face  should  be,  but  there  are 
two  crescent  shaped  objects  representing  the  front  hair  and  the 
bandlet  across  the  head  is  also  shown. 
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Ancient  British  Coin. 
Found  at  Epsom,   1936. 


3  -  4 

Roman  Coins  from  Cobham. 
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On  the  reverse  there  is  a  disintegrated  horse  with  a  number  of 
pellets  and  crescents. 

The  pellets  are  the  decomposed  remains  of  the  charioteer. 

The  coin  is  similar  to  that  shown  in  Evans'  Plate  B,  No.  4,  but 
has  a  small  pellet  to  the  right  of  the  large  pellet  under  the  horse. 

Somewhat  similar  coins  are  described  and  illustrated  in  S.A.S. 
Collections,  Vol.  I,  pp.  69,  70,  but  in  these  the  body  of  the  horse  is 
more  clearly  shown. 

A  coin  found  at  Farley  is  described  and  illustrated  in  Mr.  Frank 
Lasham's  Article  on  Camps,  Earthworks,  etc.,  in  West  Surrey,  in 
5. .4. 5.  Collections,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  145-8,  and  here  again  the  horse 
is  clearly  depicted.  Roach  Smith,  Vol.  I,  pp.  5,  g  and  176  also 
describes  and  illustrates  somewhat  similar  coins  found  in  Kent 
and  Sussex. 

On  comparing  the  Epsom  coin  with  earlier  coins  it  is  possible 
to  trace  the  laureated  head  on  the  obverse  and  the  horse  on  the 
reverse,  but  without  this  assistance  it  is  impossible  to  identify  either. 

The  date  of  the  coin  is  about  70  B.C.,  and  it  is  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation  and  weighs  98-6  grains. 

A  tin  coin,  being  a  debased  copy  of  the  stater  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
was  recently  found  at  Ashtead  and  will  be  described  in  a  later 
volume  of  the  Collections. 

Arthur  R.  CoTXONf. 

Roman  Coins  from  Cobham. — The  Rev.  H.  P.  B.  Chubb  re- 
ports that  the  four  coins  described  below  were  shown  him  by 
Mr.  E.  Partridge,  of  Chilbrook  Farm,  Cobham,  who  stated  that 
coin  No.  2  had  been  found  by  him  embedded  in  the  bank  of  the 
River  Mole  in  meadow  No.  3  westward  of  Cobham  bridge  in  the 
autumn  of  1931.  Next  year  he  found  another  coin  in  a  mole-hill, 
and  by  digging  and  sifting  the  soil  he  found  the  other  two  some 
2  ft.  below  the  surface.  There  was  no  trace  of  any  pottery  or 
other  container,  or  of  any  discoloration  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Chubb  showed  the  coins  to  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Sydenham  of 
West  Molesey,  who  has  supplied  the  following  descriptions  and 
remarks,  and  also  made  the  plaster  casts  from  which  the  photo- 
graphs have  been  taken  for  the  illustration   (Plate  VIII). 

The  description  of  the  four  coins  is  as  follows  : 

(i)  Small  Ms  of  Rhodes— circa  334-304  B.C. 
Obv.     Head  of  Rhodos  r. 

Rev.     Rose  with  bud.     P-0,  no  symbol  visible  (cf.  B.M.  Cat., 
Caria  74). 
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(2)  Constantine  I. 

Ohv.     CONSTANTINVS  AVG.     Head  of  Constantine  r.,  laur. 
Rev.     PROViDENTiAE-AVGG.     City     gate     with    2    turrets ; 
above,*  in  ex.,  smantz  (Antioch).     Cohen  454. 

(3)  Constantius  II. 

Ohv.  D-N-coNSTANTivs  p-F-AVG.  Bust  of  Constantius  dia- 
demed and  draped,     r. 

Rev.  FEL-TEMP-REPARATio.  Soldier  thrusting  spear  at 
fallen  horseman.  In  field-S-  ;  in  ex.,  TSB  (Thessa- 
lonika).  Cohen  44. 

(4)  Constantius  II  (Overstrike). 

Types  and  legends  similar  to  the  preceding  (except  for  aleb 
instead  of  tsb)  overstruck  on  an  earher  coin  of  Con- 
stantius with  the  same  legends  but  Obv.  Bust  to  1., 
and  Rev.  Soldier  standing  with  labarum  and  two 
kneeHng  figures  on  1.  in  ex.,  alea. 

Two  points  of  interest  arise  from  these  coins.  As  they  were 
all  found  together,  the  presumption  is  that  they  formed  the  whole 
or  part  of  a  hoard,  which  was  lost  or  buried  about  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  a.d.  Hence,  the  presence  of  the  little  Rhodian 
coin  which  is  over  six  and  a  half  centuries  older  than  the  other 
3  coins,  is  very  unusual.  As  it  was  never  current  in  this  country, 
it  must  have  been  regarded  as  a  curio  by  its  fourth-century  owner. 

The  other  remarkable  specimen  is  the  overstrike  (No.  4)  of 
Constantius  II.  The  practice  of  using  older  coins  and  restriking 
new  types  on  them  was  comparatively  common  towards  the  end 
of  the  4th  century  a.d.  But  instances  of  overstriking  a  type 
on  a  different  type  of  the  same  reign  are  extremely  rare,  and, 
needless  to  say,  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  determining  the 
order  in  which  the  types  were  issued.  In  the  present  example 
we  have  conclusive  proof  that  the  Fel.  temp,  type  of  the  two  com- 
batants is  a  later  issue  than  the  Fel.  temp,  of  the  soldier  with 
labarum.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  known  example  of  an  over- 
struck  "  Fel.  temp."  of  this  particular  sort,  and  for  purposes  of 
reference  a  cast  of  this  coin  is  preserved  in  the  Coin  Department 
of  the  British  Museum. 

Stane  Street  in  Redlands  Wood,  Holmwood. — With  funds 
subscribed  by  members,  and  with  a  grant  from  the  Excavation 
Fund  of  this  Society,  work  was  done  on  Stane  Street  in  Redlands 
Wood,  Holmwood,  from  27th  May  to  15th  June  1935. 

Three  men  were  employed  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  two  for  a 
few  days  longer. 
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It  had  been  a  long-cherished  plan  accurately  to  locate  the  Roman 
road  here,  and  to  arrest  its  deterioration,  but  building  plans  in 
1933  threatened  to  make  this  impossible.  However,  a  general 
preservation  scheme  for  the  Leith  Hill  district  was  successful,  the 
land  round  Stane  Street  was  conveyed  by  the  Surrey  County  Council 
to  Mr.  C.  E.  Heath,  of  Anstie  Grange,  on  4th  March  1935,  and  the 
path  running  on  or  parallel  with  Stane  Street  is  now  a  "  private 
open  space  "  that  is,  a  private  path  with  a  public  right-of-way. 


„it^ 
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FIG.    I. 

Based  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map  with  the  sanction  of  the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 

The  part  of  the  Roman  road  restored  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Heath, 
who  kindly  allowed  our  work  to  be  carried  out,  and  in  whose  hands 
the  result  is  safe.  The  Holmwood  Parish  Council  declined  responsi- 
bility for  the  upkeep  of  either  path  or  reparation,  but  the  owner 
has  kindly  consented  to  prevent  reversion  of  the  turfed  terrace 
to  an  overgrowth  of  brambles  and  bracken. 

Without  digging,  it  was  impossible  to  be  sure  which  of  several 
parallel  tracks  (over  a  width  of  50-60  ft.)  represented  the  line  of 
the  road.  We  selected  a  likely  stretch  of  50  yd.  near  the  north  end  of 
the  wood,  beginning  about  50  yd.  south  of  the  stile  on  the  path  which 
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considerable  difficulty),  laid,  and  beaten  in.  The  result  is  a  very- 
pleasant  terrace,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  which  are  preserved  three 
small  oak  trees,  which,  now  they  have  been  freed  of  ivy  and  under- 
growth, will  have  a  chance  of  growing.  From  this  terrace,  attrac- 
tive views,  northwards  towards  Dorking  and  north-eastwards 
towards  Reigate,  can  be  obtained.  A  strong  metal  post  and  sign 
(bearing  the  words  stane  street,  roman  road)  has  been  firmly 
erected,  and  a  direction  post,  stating  "  To  Stane  Street,"  is  now 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Dorking-Horsham  road,  a  little  south  of 
the  Norfolk  Arms  at  North  Holmwood.  When  an  opportunity 
shall  occur,  it  would  be  well  to  clear  and  locate  the  road  still  farther, 
both  north  and  south  ;  especially  to  the  north,  through  a  strip  of 
coppice  to  a  large  open  meadow  beyond,  where  slight  indications 
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FIG.    2. 

of  it  are  visible.  It  seems  evident  that  Stane  Street  maintained  a 
straighter  course  through  Redlands  Wood  than  that  shown  on 
the  6  in.  O.S.  map. 

The  upshot  is  that  we  now  have  a  definite  length  of  Stane  Street 
preserved  as  a  historic  monument,  valuable  as  indicating  its  general 
alignment  between  Anstie  Grange  and  the  Hollow  Way,  Dorking, 
most  of  which  is  no  longer  visible. 

S.    E.    WiNBOLT. 

A.  W.  G.  Lowther. 

"  Stane   Street  "  ;     Further   Excavations   at   Ewell. — In   the 

Report  "Excavations  at  Ewell  in  1934"  {S.A.C.,  Vol.  XLIII, 
pp.  17-35)  attention  was  drawn  to  a  raised  mound  in  "  London 
Road  Plantation,"  which  is  traceable  for  a  distance  of  about  100  yd., 
at  the  Ewell  end  of  the  Plantation.  At  the  time  when  that  Report 
was  written  it  had  not  been  possible  to  do  any  excavation  at  that 
site,  but  it  was  conjectured  that  this  apparent  "  causeway,"  align- 
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ing  as  it  does  with  the  piece  of  the  road  found  at  Site  No.  3,  might 
actually  be  a  fragment  of  Stane  Street. 

Since  then,  with  the  owner's  consent,  a  section  has  been  cut 
across  it  (Fig.  i)  and  the  following  information  was  obtained. 

It  was  found  that  the  "  causeway,"  25  ft.  in  width,  consisted 
of  a  uniform  deposit  of  earthy-clay  mixed  with  large  chalk-flints 
(L.  i).  In  this  material,  two  small  sherds  of  Roman  coarse-ware 
were  the  only  objects  found.  A  fairly  substantial  layer  of  large 
chalk-flints  formed  a  foundation  to  the  "  causeway,"  the  flints 
extending  a  short  distance  into  the  underlying  Dark  Grey  Silt  (L.  2). 

The  Dark  Silt,  of  a  regular  depth  of  2  ft.,  rested  directly  upon  a 
natural  spread  of  large  gravel-flints  over  undisturbed  Yellow  Clay 
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FIG.     I. 


containing  some  gravel.  It  was  a  fine,  sandy,  stratified  deposit, 
dark  grey  in  colour  and  containing  horizontal-bedded  seams  of 
rust-coloured  material,  apparently  formed  from  decayed  vegetation. 
Level  2  is  undoubtedly  a  marsh  deposit,  or  one  formed  on  water- 
logged ground  periodically  subject  to  flooding. 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  layer  were  found  the  tooth  and  part 
of  the  bone  of  an  Ox,  both  exceedingly  decayed.  In  the  lower 
half,  were  several  calcined-flint  "  pot-boilers,"  a  worked  flint,  and  a 
few  scraps  of  gritted  hand-made  pottery,  apparently  of  Early  Iron 
Age  date.  (The  sherds  were  too  small  for  it  to  be  possible  to 
recover  the  shape  of  any  part  of  the  vessel,  or  vessels,  which  they 
represent.  They  are  dark  grey-brown,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  much  worn  by  water  action.) 

At  the  base  of  the  Silt,  was  a  spread  of  large  gravel-flints,  a 
natural  formation,  resting  on  undisturbed  clay,  as  mentioned  above. 
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Conclusions. 

The  suggestion  that  the  "causeway"  is  part  of  Stane  Street 
is  reinforced  by  the  evidence  of  this  section. 

The  original  swampy  nature  of  the  site  is  shown  by  the  deposit 
of  Dark  Grey  Silt,  and  would  have  necessitated  the  construction 
of  a  raised  causeway  to  carry  a  road  across  it. 

The  mound  of  clay  and  flints,  laid  on  a  consolidating  foundation 
of  large  flints,  contained  nothing  to  suggest  that  its  date  was  later 
than  the  Roman  Period,  and  it  is  probably  the  surviving  "  core  " 
of  the  causeway  that  carried  Stane  Street  across  this  swampy 
ground. 

In  its  original  form,  it  is  probable  that  the  causeway  was  at 
least  twice  as  high  as  the  existing  mound,  and  possibly  not  so 
wide.  Its  sides  may  have  been  revetted  with  timber,  though  no 
indication  of  this  was  found.  The  surface  was  probably  metalled 
with  a  thick  layer  of  gravel  mixed  with  sand. 

A  section  through  Stane  Street  south  of  the  Fair  Field  Site. 

The  work  at  Ewell  during  the  previous  season,  while  it  established 
the  line  of  Stane  Street  across  the  Fair  Field,  showed  that  a  continua- 
tion of  this  line  to  the  south  should  carry  through  the  corner 
of  a  garden  fronting  on  the  Reigate  Road  and  immediately  opposite 
the  Fair  Field  {S.A.C.,  Vol.  XLIII,  Plan,  Fig.  i).  Since  the  corner 
of  this  garden  was  only  about  100  feet  away  from  one  of  the  points 
where  Stane  Street  has  already  been  found,  it  was  fairly  certain 
that  the  road  had  once  passed  through  this  ground,  even  if  all 
trace  of  it  had  been  destroyed. 

The  acquisition  of  this  ground  for  building  purposes  was  reported 
to  me  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Willis,  who  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  an 
immediate  investigation  while  this  was  still  possible. 

With  the  consent  of  the  purchasers,  and  with  a  grant  from  this 
Society  to  defray  the  cost  of  excavation,  a  trench,  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  Stane  Street,  was  dug  in  this  corner  of  the  garden. 

It  was  found  that  the  surface  of  the  site  had  been  raised  about 
3  ft.,  in  recent  times,  by  the  importation  of  soil  to  level  up  the 
ground.  Below  this  thick  layer  of  soil,  the  road  was  found  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  It  consisted  of  a  maximum  thickness 
of  2  ft.  6  in.  of  metalhng,  of  which  the  upper  6  in.  was  mixed  with 
soil  and  appeared  to  have  been  disturbed  by  ploughing  (as  well 
as  some  pieces  of  Roman  pottery  and  brick,  it  contained  some 
pieces  of  mediaeval  green-glazed  ware). 

The  lower  2  ft.  of  metalling  was  undisturbed,  and  consisted  of 
compact  gravel  and  sand  (apparently  an  "  artificial  "  mixture, 
as  was  observed  in  the  Fair  Field  sections).     It  contained  some 
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large  chalk-flints,  particularly  at  the  bottom,  where  they  formed 
a  continuous  spread. 

Two  fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  of  dateable  types,  were  found, 
viz.  : 

1.  A  small  chip  of  samian  ware  (apparently  of  Drag,  form  33) 
found  in  the  disturbed  upper  6  in.  of  metal.  Resembles  ware  of 
Lezoux  make,  and  of  2nd-century  date. 

2.  A  piece  of  the  rim  of  a  large  jar  of  grey  coarse-ware  (Fig.  2). 
This  was  found  among  the  large  chalk-flints  forming  the  foundation 
of  the  road.     It  is  a  late  2nd-century  form,  and  similar  to  a  frag- 
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ment  from  the  site  on  Ashtead  Common.  It  is  the  first  piece 
of  pottery,  to  which  any  approximate  date  can  be  assigned,  to  be 
found  in  the  structure  of  the  road.  It  helps  to  confirm  the  evidence 
of  the  piece  of  decorated  flue-tile  (found  in  the  road  metal  on  Site  3) 
in  suggesting  a  date  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  a.d. 
for  the  construction  of  Stane  Street,  at  any  rate  in  the  Ewell  sector. 
The  flattened  top-surface  of  this  rim  is  reeded,  and  there  are 
traces  of  dark-grey  slip  surviving  on  this,  and  the  inner  surface. 
Original  rim  diam.,  c.  10  in.     Length  of  fragment,  2|  in. 

A.    W.    G.    LOWTHER. 

Stane  Street  found  in  Woodcote  Park. — By  permission,  the 
following  note  is  reprinted  from  The  Times,  6th  May,  1936  : 

"  By  courtesy  of  the  R.A.C.  between  the  fourth  green  of  the 
golf  course  in  Woodcote  Park  near  Epsom  and  the  Park  wall,  I 
found  Stane  Street  on  April  30.  A  line  laid  across  25  in.  O.S. 
sheets  in  continuation  northward  of  the  '  Pebble  Lane  '  straight 
on  Leatherhead  Downs  leaves  Woodcote  Park  through  the  north 
boundary  near  the  corner  where  the  Park,  Durdans,  and  General 
Northey's  estate  meet.  As  found,  Stane  Street  was  only  four 
yards  east  of  the  presumed  line. 

"  The  condition  of  the  road  was  good,  because  till  recently  it 
was  in  woodland.  The  cambered  surface,  the  centre  of  which  was 
only  4  in.  under  the  grass,  measured  21  ft.,  and  there  was  a  shallow 
ditch  3I  ft.  wide  at  top  on  either  side.  The  metal  was  gravel 
pebbles  from  the  bed  just  below  the  Club  House,  and  flints,  grouted 
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[Photo  by  F.  Wood, 

Stane  Street  at  Woodcote  Park. 

The  Eastern  half  of  the  road,  the  nicked  Hne  being  the  centre, 
cut  shows  ten  inches  of  metal  laid  on  pure  sand.     The  picture 
the  camber  of  the  road  and  its  eastern  ditch. 
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in  with  yellow  sand.  A  thickness  of  some  10  in.  of  this  lay  on 
browner  damp  sand  quite  devoid  of  metal,  and  this  again  on  pure 
clay.  The  eastern  ditch  had  evidently  been  filled  up  in  com- 
paratively recent  times  (see  Plate  X). 

"  This  section  is  li  miles  '^yj  yd.  from  the  north  end  of  Pebble 
Lane,  and  nearly  i|-  miles  from  Windmill  Nurseries,  Epsom  ;  and 
finally  disposes  of  the  theory  of  Roach  Smith  and  others  that 
Stane  Street  went  by  the  Downs  Hotel,  near  Epsom  Racecourse. 
That  at  a  midway  point  at  a  distance  of  some  3^  miles,  over  rolling 
country  where  there  is  no  surface  trace,  the  road  could  be  located 
within  a  40  ft.  cross-trench,  speaks  eloquently  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  O.S.  maps  and  for  the  capacity  of  Roman  road  engineers  to 
lay  a  straight  road  trace." 

S.    E.    WiNBOLT. 

A  Roman  Site  at  Ewhurst. — In  1923  on  the  strength  of  a  find 
of  fragments  of  Roman  brick  in  a  pasture  field  between  Ewhurst 
and  High  Wykehurst  I  conjectured  a  Roman  site  {S.A.C.,  Vol. 
XXXV,  p.  39).  It  is  now  being  dug  out  by  the  Cranleigh  School 
Archaeological  Society,  under  Mr.  R.  Goodchild,  who  hopes  ulti- 
mately to  report  to  S.A.C.  At  present  (May  1936)  there  has 
been  found,  7  in.  from  the  surface  and  3.\  in.  thick,  a  yard  roughly 
paved  with  several  kinds  of  broken  Roman  bricks,  tiles  and  tesserae. 
Measuring  at  least  50  ft.  by  30  ft.,  the  yard  slopes  considerably 
and  has  broken  edges.  It  looks  as  if  it  was  the  yard  of  a  brick- 
works :  a  piece  of  furnace  clinker  (the  only  evidence  to  date) 
seems  to  point  to  the  presence  of  brick  furnaces  close  by.  This 
discovery,  the  sole  s^^mptom  of  Roman  work  along  the  whole  nine 
miles  of  the  Rowhook-Farley  Heath  Road,  helps  to  confirm  the 
line  of  the  road  which  is  presumed  to  be  some  30  yds.  westward. 
A  few  yards  N.  of  the  yard  a  scarped-out  E.-W.  hollow  seems  to 
have  been  the  source  from  which  the  clay  was  taken.  Later  a 
complete  tile  kiln  has  been  disclosed. 

S.  E.  Win  BOLT. 

The  Old  Barn,  Shackleford. — The  village  of  Shackleford  is 
noteworthy  on  account  of  its  possessing  a  number  of  examples, 
now,  unfortunately,  more  or  less  fragmentary,  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  The  ravages  of  modern 
"  restoration  "  have  resulted,  as  usual,  in  the  destruction  of  much  of 
the  original  work  but  here  and  there  a  few  picturesque  features 
still  survive. 

Of  these  fragmentary  remains  perhaps  the  Gable  End  of  the 
building  known  as  "  The  Shop  "  is  the  most  remarkable.     It  stands 
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somewhat  conspicuously  near  the  centre  of  the  village  and  be- 
longed originally  to  what  is  known  locally  as  "  the  Old  Barn." 
Here,  in  olden  time,  Sir  Edgar  Home  informs  me,  corn  was 
threshed  with  a  flail  and  sheep  were  shorn.  To  the  architectural 
observer  it  is  the  more  interesting  as  exhibiting  work  of  the  William 
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THE    OLD    BARN,    SHACKLEFORD,    1690. 

N.W .  Elevation. 

and  Mary  period  of  which  there  is  comparatively  little  remaining 
in  Surrej^  Though  unpretentious  and  simple  in  character  it  never- 
theless shows  work  which  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  period. 
The  cornice  with  moulded  terra-cotta  dentils  and  tile-weather- 
ing is  a  notable  feature  and  the  general  proportion  of  the  whole 
enhanced  by  the  graduated  narrow  openings  above  combine  to 
produce  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  major  portion  of  the  original 
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structure — it  was  evidently  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque buildings  in  the  village — has  been  destroyed  having  been 
long  since  converted  into  a  general  store  and  cottage. 

CD.  Hawley. 

Roman  Leet  at  Wotton. — Lord  Farrer  reports  that  the  widening 
of  the  Guildford-Dorking  road  near  Crossways  Farm,  south  side, 
reveals  very  clearly  the  Roman  leet,  i  mile  long,  which  took  water 
from  a  Leith  Hill  spring  to  the  Roman  villa  at  Eversheds. 

The  Eashing  Burials  ;    An  attempt    to    explain  them. — The 

Hashing  skeletons  found  in  October  1931  were  reported  in  a  brief 
note  in  S.A.C.,  Vol.  XL,  pp.  118-20.  Unless  an  attempt  is  made 
to  relate  such  reports  even  hypothetically  with  history,  they  lose 
more  than  half  their  value.     Hence  the  following  suggestions  of  : 

Possible  Settings  in  History. 

A.     Welsh  Slain. 

If  the  people  here  buried  were  Roman-British  (or  Welsh), — as 
seems  probable  from  the  evidence — and  killed  by  Saxons,  it  seems 
possible  to  place  them  within  the  shadowy  outline  of  history  in 
one  of  four  ways,  three  of  which  are  suggested  by  H.  E.  Maiden's 
History  of  Surrey.  The  groundwork  of  the  three  alternatives  is 
the  battle  between  Ethelbert  of  Kent  and  Ceawlin  of  the  West 
Saxons,  the  supposed  date  of  which  is  a.d.  568.  Till  a  short  time 
before  this,  Surrey  was  "  a  sort  of  outlying  buttress  of  Welsh 
territory,  with  the  West  Saxons  round  its  western  and  south-western 
borders,  the  South  Saxons  still  beyond  the  forest  to  the  south, 
the  Kentishmen  to  the  east."  During  the  6th  century  the  Welsh 
of  Surrey  were  maintaining  a  precarious  independence  due  to  the 
retention  by  the  Welsh  of  London  and  Verulamium.  When  they 
fell,  Surrey  became  completely  isolated,  and  fell  naturally.  The 
West  Saxons  made  their  inroad  into  Surrey  by  crossing  the  W'ey 
about  Frensham  and  Tilford,  and  wedged  their  way  eastward 
between  the  Wey  (in  its  eastward  course  via  Eashing  to  Guildford) 
and  the  Hog's  Back.  With  any  one  of  the  three  alternatives,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  imagine  that  the  Welsh  inhabitants  of  this 
district  retreated  in  one  big  wave,  or  even  two  or  three  big  waves  ; 
it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  displaced  piece-meal,  slowly 
and  steadily,  through  one  or  more  generations.  Here  and  there 
and  from  time  to  time  a  Welsh  family  was  driven  from  its  land  and 
killed,  in  resistance  or  in  retreat. 

(i)  Our  party  of  Welsh  may  have  perished  as  just  described 
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at  the  hands  of  West  Saxons  advancing  in  quest  of  more  farm- 
steads. The  Welsh  by  the  way  were  all  scattered  or  overcome  a 
short  time  before  the  battle  of  568,  and  the  West  Saxons  were 
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in  full  possession  of  the  land  round  Peper  Harow  and  Eashing.  In 
this  case  the  burials  might  date  from  about  550-68  :  the  buried 
folk  were  killed  by  West  Saxons. 

(ii)  The  overthrow  of  the  Weyside  Welsh  may,  however,  have 
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been  due  to  the  advance  of  the  East  Saxons,  to  whom  almost 
certainly  London  fell  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixth  century 
(575_6oo)  :  Roger  of  Wendover  places  the  general  flight  of  the 
Welsh  towards  the  west  in  5S6.  At  some  date,  at  any  rate,  be- 
tween 550  and  600  the  Surrey  Welsh  of  this  part  must  have  been 
caught  between  two  fires,  the  West  Saxons  advancing  E.,  and  the 
East  Saxons  advancing  W.  They  would  be  squeezed  out  prob- 
ably across  the  Wey  to  the  south,  whence  it  would  be  their  object 
to  find  a  way  to  the  west,  by  devious  ways  dodging  West  Saxon 
centres.  The  Farnham-Winchester  route,  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  would  hardly  be  chosen  for  a  retreat.  The  buried  folk 
were  killed  by  East  Saxons. 

(iii)  Maiden  has  an  attractive  theory,  based  on  the  similarity 
of  two  groups  of  place-names,  about  a  migration  of  West  Saxons 
from  the  country  N.  of  Portsmouth  to  S.W.  Surrey.  Hambledon, 
Chidding  and  Highden  \\'ood  in  the  southern  region  correspond 
to  Hambledon,  Chiddingfold,  and  Highden  (Hydon's)  Ball  in  the 
N.  If  this  migration  took  place,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Welsh 
were  driven  north  before  the  migrants.  Their  obvious  course 
would  be  via  ]\Iilford,  a  crossing  of  the  Wey  and  so  to  Farnham. 
But,  if  this  migration  took  place  between  560  and  600,  the  \^'elsh 
in  this  case  also  were  trapped  ;  there  was  no  way  open  either 
west,  east  or  north.  The  buried  folk  were  killed  by  either  West 
or  East  Saxons. 

[The  Eashing  folk— Sons  of  Ash,  or  Sons  of  Aesc — whether  of 
East  or  West  Saxon  stock,  settled  in  the  district  N.  of  the  Wey 
and  eastward  to  Guildford.  They  became  important,  so  that, 
according  to  the  Burghal  Hidage,  quoted  by  Professor  Maitland 
{Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  502),  Eashing  provided  one  of 
two  burhs  (or  forts)  for  Surrey,  the  other  being  Southwark.  The 
latter  is  intelhgible  ;  the  former  at  the  present  Eashing,  where 
there  is  "  no  record  or  relic  of  a  town  or  a  fortress  "  (Maiden), 
is  quite  unintelligible.  The  strong  probability  is  that  the  burh  was 
in  the  territory  of  the  Eashings,  at  the  only  likely  place,  Guildford. 
When  it  was  established  as  a  burh  is  not  known  ;  but  with  a  Saxon 
fort  there,  the  route  which  was  and  is  incomparably  the  best  north- 
ward from  the  ^^'eald,  was  blocked  for  any  Welsh  still  remaining 
in  the  south.] 

(iv)  There  seems  to  be  yet  one  other  possibility  in  connection 
with  slain  Welsh  at  Eashing.  When  the  South  Saxons  landed 
near  Chichester  in  a.d.  477  and  took  Chichester  within  a  year 
or  two,  Welsh  refugees  naturally  trekked  north  into  the  Weald  by 
way  of  Stane  Street.  In  villages  and  settlements  along  or  near 
its  route,  such  as  Bilhngshurst,  Alfoldean  and  Rowhook,  they  might 
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well  have  remained  secure  for  many  years  ;  or  their  retreat  may 
have  been  made  good  at  once  from  Billingshurst  or  Alfoldean 
across  the  north-western  Weald  to  the  district  between  Wey  and 
Hogsback.  But  the  time  came  when  a  northward  extension  of 
the  South  Saxons  made  the  obscure  hiding-places  of  the  Wealden 
Woods  no  longer  tenable  :  the  last  of  the  Welsh  had  delayed  too 
long,  and  found  their  retreat  cut  off  by  West  or  East  Saxons  at 
the  Wey.  The  buried  folk  were  killed  by  West  or  East  or  South 
Saxons. 

B.  Welsh  buried  Normally. 

The  other  main  alternative  is  that  the  burials  were  of  Welsh 
people  who  were  not  slain.  On  this  hypothesis  they  w^ere  probably 
the  Weyside  Welsh  of  Surrey  who  had  remained  hitherto  undis- 
turbed, and  were  buried  not  simultaneously,  but  ordinarily  in  time 
of  peace,  and  either  during  or  after  the  Roman  period.  In  this 
case  the  irregularity  of  the  burials — haphazard  orientations,  parts 
of  skeletons  displaced,  etc. — seems  to  require  explanation  not  easy 
to  offer. 

C.  Saxons  Slain  or  Normally  Buried. 

There  is  not  even  tenuous  evidence  to  justify  this  hypothesis. 

If  this  appears  to  be  a  long  story  to  weave  around  a  half-a-dozen 
skeletons,  it  may  be  said  that  the  effort  to  explain  them  compels 
us  to  envisage  to  some  extent  the  kind  of  life  led  in  Surrey  and 
Sussex  by  the  ousted  Roman-British  for  a  century  or  so  after 
the  capture  of  Chichester.  A  few  suggestions  from  somewhat 
dubious  history,  and  from  topography,  aided  by  common-sense 
considerations,  are  all  we  have  to  build  upon.  But  it  is  well  to 
try  to  reconstruct,  for  one  of  these  hypotheses  or  another  may 
yet  be  confirmed  by  future  discoveries, 

S.    E.    WiNBOLT. 

Romano-British  finds  from  Gomshall. — During  August  of  1935 
several  coarse  reddish  pottery  fragments  were  discovered  by  the 
gravel-digger  in  the  surface-soil  at  Tower  Hill  Gravel-pit.  I  was 
unable  to  see  the  specimens  in  situ,  not  being  informed  of  the 
find  till  some  time  after  its  discovery.  Specimens  of  the  pottery 
were  shown  to  Mr.  S.  E.  Winbolt  and  Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Lowther  who 
both  reported  that  they  were  Roman,  the  latter  adding  that  they 
were  probably  2nd  century.  In  April  of  this  year  two  more  finds 
from  the  same  pit  were  brought  to  my  notice  : — a  piece  of  box-flue 
tile  and  a  large  quadrant-shaped  stone  that  appears  to  be  part 
of  a  quern.     The  finds  remain  in  my  possession. 

A.  E.  P.  Collins. 
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John  Stevyn's  Chantry  at  Frimley. — The  existence  of  this 
Chantry  is  known  to  us  from  the  inventory  of  its  goods  made  in 
1547/  but  the  date  of  its  foundation  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known. 2  The  following  document  is  therefore  of  interest, 
as  establishing  this  date  as  1449,  and  giving  details  of  its  founda- 
tion. It  follows  the  normal  form  of  a  direct  warrant  of  the  middle 
of  Henry  VI's  reign.  A  short  petition  in  Enghsh  is  followed  by  a 
draft  patent  in  Latin,  and  the  minute  at  the  end,  combined  with 
the  livery  clause  at  the  head  of  the  warrant,  shows  that  letters 
patent  were  accordingly  issued.  They  are  not  to  be  found  on 
the  contemporar}^  Patent  Roll,  but  such  non-enrolment  was  quite  a 
frequent  occurrence. ^ 

As  Henry  VI's  regnal  year  ended  in  August,  the  two  dates  of 
the  minute  (July  16)  and  the  livery  clause  (November  20)  both 
belong  to  the  same  calendar  year  (1449).  Such  a  lapse  of  time, 
though  longer  than  the  normal  interval  between  these  two  stages, 
is  not  at  all  unusual. 

The  only  John  Steven  or  Stevenes  who  appears  on  the  Patent 
Rolls  of  this  period  is  a  John  Stevenes,  licentiate  in  laws,  who 
appears  fairly  often  as  appointed  to  hear  appeals  in  Admiralty 
cases, ^  and  is  evidently  not  the  founder  of  this  chantry  who  is 
specifically  described  as  John  Steven  of  Frimley.  He  may,  how- 
ever, with  great  probability  be  identified  either  with  the  John 
Stevynes  who  appears  as  a  tenant  of  Chertsey  Abbey  in  Frimley 
in  a  rental  dated  1444,^  or  with  the  John  Stevenes  senior  mentioned 
in  the  same  rental. 

The  draft  recites  that  licence  is  given  to  John  Stevjm  of  Fremele 
in  the  forest  of  Windsor  in  the  county  of  Surrey  to  establish  a 
chantry  of  one  perpetual  chaplain  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  there 
(distant  four  miles  from  the  parish  church  of  Ash),  to  say  Masses 
for  the  King  and  Queen  and  the  founder  and  his  parents  :  to  be 
called  Johnstevenyschauntry  and  to  be  endowed  with  lands  to 
the  annual  value  of  9/. 

No  inquisitions  ad  quod  damnum  relating  to  gifts  of  land  for  this 
chantry  can  be  found,  but  this  is  not  surprising,  as  comparatively 
few  of  these  documents  survive  for  the  15th  century. 

The  chantry's  endowment  was  valued  at  5/.  9s.  iild.  in  1547, 

1  Augmentation  Office,  Chantry  Certificates  [E.  301]  48/5. 

2  V.C.H.  Surrey,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  343.  In  Vol.  II,  p.  12,  Frimley  is 
mentioned  among  the  chantries  founded  before  the  15th  century,  but 
no  authority  is  given  for  this. 

^  See  introduction  to  Calendar  of  Chancery  Warrants,  Vol.  I,  p.  v. 

*  e.g.  Cal.  Pat.  R.   (1446-52),  p.  417. 

*  Chertsey  Cartulary  (Surrey  Record  Society),  pp.  25,  30. 
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and  the  incumbent  Thomas    Snelhnge,    received  a   pension    of 
5/.  6s.  8d.  from  Newark  priory.^ 

Chancery  Warrants  Series  I  (C.81) 
File  1455,  No.  8. 

To  the  king  cure  soveraigne  lord. 

Memorandum  quod  xx°  die  Novembris  anno  regni  domini  Regis  nunc 
xxviij°  istabilla  liberata  fuit  domino  Cancellario  Anglie  apud  Westm' 
exequenda. 

Please  it  unto  yowe  oure  soveraigne  Lord  of  youre  mooste  special 
grace  to  graunte  to  youre  pore  ligeman  John  Stevyn  of  Fremele  youre 
gracious  letteres  of  licence  made  after  the  fourme  and  effect  of  the 
tenure  her  under  wreten  and  he  shall  pray  to  God  ever  for  you. 

Rex  omnibus  ad  quos  etc.  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  nos  considerantes 
magnos  affeccionem  amorem  et  devocionem  quos  dilectus  nobis  Johannes 
Stevyn  de  villa  de  Fremele  infra  forestam  nostram  de  Wyndesore 
in  comitatu  Surrie  deo  [et]  ecclesie  ad  augmentacionem  divini  servicii 
et  precipue  in  capella  beate  Marie  de  Fremele  que  per  spacium  quatuor 
miliarum  ab  ecclesia  parochiali  de  Asshe  existit  ut  dicit  habet  et  de 
gracia  nostra  speciali  concessimus  et  licenci[am]  dedimus  pro  nobis 
heredibus  et  successoribus  nostris  prefato  Johanni  quod  ipse  executores 
vel  assignati  sui  quandam  Cantariam  perpetuam  de  uno  Capellano 
perpetuo  apud  Fremele  infra  forestam  nostram  de  Wynde[sore  in 
comitatu]  Surrie  in  Capella  beate  Marie  ibidem  divina  servicia  singulis 
diebus  celebraturo  imperpetuum  fundare  ordinare  et  stabilire  possint 
Et  similiter  ad  exhorandum  in  eadem  Capella  pro  salubri  statu  nostro 
et  precaris[sime]  consortis  nostre  Margarete  Regine  Anglie  dum  in 
humanis  egerimus  et  pro  animabus  nostris  et  progenitorum  nostrorum 
heredum  et  successorum  nostrorum  cum  ab  hac  luce  migraverimus 
et  pro  anima  dicti  Johannis  cum  ab  hac  luce  m[igraverit  et  pro] 
animabus  parentum  suorum  et  omnium  fidelium  defunctorum  secundum 
formam  ordinaciones  et  statuta  per  predictum  Johannem  executores 
vel  assignatos  suos  predictos  in  hac  parte  faciendas  vel  ordinandas. 

Et  quod  predicta  C[antaria  sic]  f undata  ordinata  etstabilita  nomine- 
tur  et  vocitetur  Johnstevenyschauntry  beate  Marie  de  Fremele  in 
comitatu  Surrie  et  predictus  Capellanus  sic  ordinatus  et  stabilitus  pro 
tempore  existens  habeat  et[teneat]  nomen  Capellani  de  Johnsteveny- 
schauntry beate  Marie  de  Fremele  in  comitatu  Surrie  Et  quod  idem 
Capellanus  et  successores  sui  per  nomen  Capellani  de  Johnsteveny- 
schauntry beate  Marie  de  Fre[mele  in]  comitatu  Surrie  sint  persone 
habiles  et  in  lege  capaces  ad  perquirendas  terras  tenementa  et  redditus 
et  alia  quecunque  de  quacumque  persona  sive  quibuscumque  personis 
ea  sibi  dare  concedere  assignare  vel  leg[are]  volente  vel  volentibus 
Et  quod  ipse  ac  successores  sui  per  illud  idem  nomen  placitare  et  im- 
placitari  ac  respondere  et  responderi  valeant  in  quibuscumque  curiis 
nostris  et  heredum  nostrorum  ac  aliorum  quorumcumque  infra  regnum 
nostrum  Anglie  secundum  leges  et  consuetudines  ejusdem  regni.  Et 
quod  sint  persone  habiles  et  potentes  ad  facienda  et  recipienda  omnia 

^S.A.C,  Vol.  XXV,  pp.  15,  26. 
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et  singula  que  alii  ligci  nostri  faciunt  et  rccipiunt  seu  facere  et  recipere 
poterunt  in  curiis  supradictis  et  alibi  secundum  leges  et  consuetudines 
supradictas.  Et  insuper  concessimus  et  licenciam  dedimus  pro  nobis 
heredibus  et  successoribus  nostris  predictis  quantum  in  nobis  est  quod 
idem  Capellanus  postquam  sic  ordinatus  et  stabilitus  existat  et  suc- 
cessores  sui  terras  tenementa  et  redditus  ad  valorem  novem  librarum 
per  annum  que  de  nobis  non  tenentur  in  capite  perquirere  possint 
habenda  sibi  et  successoribus  suis  imperpetuum  pro  sustentacione 
victus  sui  absque  impeticione  seu  impedimento  nostri  heredum  vel 
successorum  nostrorum  quorumcumque  Statuto  de  terris  et  tene- 
mentis  ad  manum  mortuam  non  ponendis  edito  non  obstante  Dum- 
tamen  per  inquisciones  in  hac  parte  capiendas  et  in  cancellariam 
nostram  vel  heredum  nostrorum  rite  retornatas  compertum  sit  quod 
id  fieri  possit  absque  dampno  seu  prejudicio  nostri  aut  aliorum  quorum- 
cumque aliquibus  statutis  ordinacionibus  provisionibus  actibus  re- 
striccionibus  aut  aliis  materiis  quibuscumque  in  contrarium  factis  non 
obstantibus.     In  cujus  etc.     Teste  etc. 

Rex  concessit  litteras  suas  patentes  faciendas  in  forma  suprascripta 
apud  Wynton'  xvj  die  Julii  anno  etc  xxvij". 

R.  L.  Atkinson. 


Archaeological  Survey  of  Farnham. — The  following  interim 
report  was  received  from  Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Lowther  after  the  pre- 
ceding notes  were  set  up  in  type.  "  The  Farnham  excavations 
are  proceeding,  and  we  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  our 
results.  The  site  has  now  been  proved  to  be  that  of  a  neolithic 
'  causewayed  camp/  of  the  Windmill  Hill  type,  and  having  at 
least  2  concentric  rings  of  ditches. 

"  The  finds  include  some  excellent  neolithic  pottery  (so-called 
Peterborough  ware),  from  the  upper  levels,  with  earlier  pottery 
(Windmill  HiU  ware),  and  flint  implements  from  the  lower  levels, 
(also  the  bones  of  animals). 

"  A  small  area  of  the  camp  has  been  traced  out  in  this  preliminary 
work,  and  it  is  now  clear  that  it  wiU  take  several  seasons  of  work 
to  explore  the  whole  area.     A  survey  of  the  site  is  being  made." 

A.  W.  G.  L. 


REVIEWS   AND   NOTICES. 

Medieval  Farnham  :    Everyday  Life  in  an  Episcopal  Manor. 

By  Etienne  Robo.     Farnham  :  E.  W.  Langham,  1935.     12s.  6d. 

This  handsome  volume  is  written  to  give  Farnham  people  a  picture 
of  the  daily  hfe  of  their  forbears  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 
It  is  naturally  written  from  the  Catholic  standpoint  but  as  Fr.  Robo 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  same  beliefs  and  customs  "  have  con- 
tinued without  change  or  interruption  in  the  Church  to  which  the 
writer  of  these  pages  belongs  should  help  him  to  understand  the 
past  of  Catholic  England."  He  has,  moreover,  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  an  upbringing  in  the  Brittany  of  half  a  century  ago 
which  gives  him  a  natural  understanding  of  a  primitive  agricultural 
community. 

Many  of  his  chapters  are  separate  studies  reprinted  from  various 
publications,  which  leads  to  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  :  but 
they  are  all  based  on  a  close  study  of  original  documents. 

Two  of  the  chapters  have  already  appeared  in  these  Collections, 
others  in  the  English  Historical  Review,  the  Tablet,  and  the  Farnham 
Herald. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  frequent  use  has  been  made  of  our 
Record  Society's  Register  of  John  de  Pontissara,  and  the  Taxation 
Returns  have  also  been  consulted  :  but  the  main  source  is  the  great 
series  of  episcopal  accounts  called  "  Pipe  Rolls  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Winchester."  It  is  regrettable  that  no  bibliography  has  been 
provided,  which  would  have  mentioned  that  these  rolls  are  not  in 
the  Cathedral  archives  but  at  the  Public  Record  Office,  where, 
however,  they  can  only  be  seen  with  a  permit  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission.  Some  reference  might  also  have  been  made  to  the 
transcript  of  one  of  these  rolls  edited  some  thirty  years  ago  by  the 
London  School  of  Economics.  Fr.  Robo,  however,  gives  an  analysis 
of  the  contents  of  a  typical  roll,  and  his  chapters  are  all  based  on 
a  detailed  study  of  these  accounts. 

The  work  falls  into  five  sections,  dealing  with  the  People,  the 
Lords  of  the  Manor,  the  Castle,  the  Borough,  and  Religious  and 
Parochial  Life  and  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  for  which  the  evidence  of  the  rolls  is  fullest  and  most 
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valuable,  but  he  carries  his  story  down  to  the  i6th  century.  He 
begins  with  a  clear  and  simple  description  of  medieval  economy, 
and  has  a  useful  chapter  reprinted  from  the  Economic  Journal,  on 
wages  and  prices.  The  value  of  this  part  especially  for  the  general 
reader  would  have  been  enhanced  by  a  short  glossary,  which  would 
for  example  have  explained  that  a  virgate  is  a  unit  of  variable  area. 
It  appears  (p.  ii)  that  in  these  rolls  it  is  to  be  reckoned  at 
32  acres,  but  elsewhere  30  acres  is  a  more  usual  equation.  Again 
while  it  is  fairly  common  knowledge  that  Martinmas  is  the  nth  of 
November,  the  general  reader  can  hardly  be  expected  to  know  that 
Hock  Day  was  a  fortnight  after  Easter  Tuesday. 

The  first  part  shows  that  although  the  condition  of  the  bondmen 
was  economically  miserable,  this  resulted  as  much  from  primitive 
agricultural  conditions  and  general  poverty  as  from  the  oppressive- 
ness of  the  system.  Many  instances  are  given  of  episcopal  lenience 
in  its  actual  working,  such  as  William  of  Wykeham's  provision  for 
the  old  age  of  Henry  Fulcher  the  miller  (p.  39),  and  John  de  Pontis- 
sana's  testamentary  thoughtfulness  in  making  his  estate  pay  the 
fine  due  from  the  tenants  to  his  successor.  An  interesting  short 
chapter  on  the  watermills  shows  that  most  of  the  six  Domesday 
mills  can  be  identified,  and  some  of  the  best  of  the  illustrations  show 
the  still  unspoilt  surroundings  of  four  of  them,  while  a  biographical 
chapter  traces  the  history  of  a  few  individuals  (such  as  Nicholas  de 
Farnham,  Henry  Hi's  physician),  whose  careers  can  be  recon- 
structed from  the  rolls  and  other  sources. 

The  section  on  the  lords  of  the  manor  deals  with  three  bishops 
whose  episcopates  covered  periods  of  special  economic  interest. 
The  manorial  system  is  seen  in  full  working  order  under  Peter  des 
Roches  (1204-38)  the  soldier  administrator  who  according  to  the 
chronicler  "  preferred  marks  to  Mark  and  lucre  to  Lucas,"  but 
practised  a  lavish  generosity  and  endowed  many  charitable  found- 
ations. Under  Aylmer  de  Valence,  Henry  Ill's  young  half-brother, 
who  for  nine  years  occupied  the  see  as  bishop  elect,  and  died 
in  1260,  a  few  months  after  his  consecration,  extensive  commu- 
tations of  labour  service  took  place,  which  won  for  him  some 
posthumous  popularity.  Under  William  of  Wykeham  (1367-1404) 
"  the  manorial  system  showed  signs  of  approaching  dissolution." 
Fr.  Robo  gives  an  attractive  picture  of  this  famous  prelate,  with 
many  examples  of  his  generosity  to  his  tenants,  and  firm  but  just 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  troubled  times. 

The  detailed  description  of  Farnham  Castle  is  a  useful  amplifi- 
cation, from  the  episcopal  rolls,  of  the  account  given  in  the  Victoria 
County  History,  but  suffers  from  the  absence  of  a  ground  plan. 
There  are  many  excellent  illustrations  in  the  book,  but  its  value 
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would  have  been  greatly  increased  if  some  of  them  could  have  been 
replaced  by  a  plan  of  the  Castle  and  a  sketch  map  of  the  Borough 
and  Hundred. 

The  section  dealing  with  the  Borough  gives  a  facsimile  and 
translation  with  comments  (already  printed  in  these  Collections) 
of  the  charter  of  1249.  The  text  of  the  translation  is  a  16th-century 
one,  with  corrections,  but  a  fresh  translation  would  have  been 
preferable. 

Evidently  the  section  most  congenial  to  the  author  is  that  on 
"  Religious  and  Parochial  Life  "  giving  a  vivid  reconstruction  of 
parish  life  in  1400  and  a  history  of  the  two  chantries  established  at 
Farnham,  one  in  the  castle  and  one  outside.  A  useful  biographical 
list  of  the  Vicars  is  reprinted  from  these  Collections,  and  the  last 
chapter  describes  "  the  Passing  of  the  Old  Faith,"  naturally  from 
the  Catholic  point  of  view  but  without  attempting  to  distort  facts. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  criticize  meticulously  a  book  not  in- 
tended for  scholars  and  written  for  the  most  part  away  from  works 
of  reference  :  but  in  spite  of  frequent  revision  some  errors  are 
noticeable  and  one  or  two  points  of  detail  invite  correction.  The 
burial-place  of  William  Marshal  (p.  71)  should  have  been  described 
as  the  Temple  Church,  and  the  French  king  generally  referred  to  in 
English  as  Philip  Augustus  appears  on  p.  75  as  Philip  August  and 
on  p.  154  as  Philippe  Auguste.  In  a  book  meant  for  the  general 
reader  the  modern  forms  of  place  names  should  be  used,  or  added 
in  brackets,  e.g.  Stepney  rather  than  Stebunhithe  (p.  301)  and 
Tewkesbury  rather  than  Theokesb(er)ia  (p.  73),  while  Lestues  in 
Southwark  (p.  269)  is  presumably  the  unsavoury  quarter  usually 
called  the  Stews.  The  indexing  of  places  is  rather  inadequate,  but 
the  more  difficult  task  of  indexing  the  subject  matter  has  been  much 
more  successfully  attempted. 

It  is  as  an  imaginative  reconstruction  of  past  times,  based  directly 
on  original  documents  (especially  in  the  pictorial  chapters  such  as 
"  Passing  through  Farnham  in  1300  "),  that  the  book  is  most 
successful  and  can  be  strongly  recommended  not  only  to  "  those 
who  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  long  enough  to  feel  the  spell 
of  its  past  "  but  to  a  much  wider  circle. 

R.  L.  A. 


The  Place  of  Surrey  in  the  History  of  England,     By  F.  J.  C. 

Hearnshaw,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  London.     Macmillan  cS:  Co.,  1936.     Price  4s.  6d. 

In  this  admirable  little  volume  Prof.  Hearnshaw  surveys  our 
county  from  100,000,000  B.C.  to  a.d.  1936.     The  greater  part  of 
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the  book  is  of  course  concerned  with  the  last  1,300  years  of  this 
period,  since  the  emergence  of  Surrey  as  an  obscure  dependency  of 
Middlesex  in  the  7th  century  :  but  the  preliminary  sections  give 
a  most  illuminating  account  of  the  physical  basis  of  the  county's 
history,  and  its  gradual  settlement  in  prehistoric  and  Roman  times. 
His  object  is  "  to  display  what  may  be  termed  the  highest  common 
factor  of  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  England  and  the  history  of 
the  county  of  Surrey."  He  shows  how  Surrey  was  affected  by 
the  Danish  and  Norman  conquests,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  religious 
houses,  the  Black  Death,  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Revolution  of  1688 
and  the  economic  changes  of  the  last  two  centuries,  and  traces  the 
effect  of  local  influences,  such  as  the  rivalry  of  Clares  and  Warennes, 
the  resistance  of  Surrey  to  the  forest  rights  claimed  by  the  crown, 
and  the  gradual  spread  of  urbanization,  from  Elizabethan  South- 
wark,  of  which  he  gives  a  lively  description,  to  the  greater  London 
of  the  present  day. 

Although  it  does  not  profess  to  be  based  on  anything  beyond 
readily  accessible  secondary  sources  it  gives  a  new  and  stimulating 
interpretation  of  both  local  and  general  history,  and  its  authorities 
are  well  up  to  date,  as  in  the  reference  to  the  light  thrown  by  recent 
excavation  on  the  massacre  of  Alfred  the  Atheling's  followers  in 
1036.  We  may  hope,  however,  that  in  the  next  edition  the  list 
of  sources  will  include  all  our  Record  Society's  publications,  and 
not  only  the  Guide  to  Surrey  Documents. 

The  book  is  well  supplied  with  illustrations  drawn  by  Miss  E.  S. 
Hearnshaw,  and  the  maps  are  particularly  good.  The  map  of  the 
distribution  of  parishes  in  Tandridge  Hundred  clearly  illustrates  the 
point  that  "  no  delimitation  of  boundaries  that  had  been  primarily 
ecclesiastical  would  have  made  matters  so  extremely  inconvenient 
for  the  parsons,"  and  the  map  of  the  Surrey  hundreds  is  very  useful, 
though  some  indication  might  have  been  given  of  the  date  when 
these  boundaries  were  established,  and  of  the  alternative  names 
sometimes  used  for  some  of  these  divisions.  A  map  of  present-day 
administrative  divisions  might  also  have  been  included.  As  critic- 
isms of  detail  are  invited  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  new  editions  will 
be  called  for,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  name  St.  Peter's  Isle  for 
Battersea  (p.  158)  may  be  misleading.  Battersea  was  a  manor  of 
St.  Peter's  abbey  at  Westminster,  but  the  forms  given  in  Surrey 
Place  Names  show  the  derivation  to  be  "  Beaduric's  isle." 

It  is  a  book  which  should  appeal  to  all  Surrey  residents  who  have 
any  interest  in  the  past  of  their  county,  and  one  which  should  be 
studied  by  every  teacher  of  history  in  a  Surrey  school. 

R.  L.  A. 
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The  Cradle  of  a  Great  Corporation.     Compiled  by  Alfred  L. 
Whealler.     Croydon  [1935].     Price  3s.  6d. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  occasion  to  notice  a  little  work  compiled 
from  the  parish  records  of  Clapham  describing  the  administration 
of  the  parish  in  the  i8th  century.  1  Here  on  a  considerably  larger 
scale  Mr.  Whealler  has  done  the  same  for  Croydon  from  the  Vestry 
Books  between  the  years  1745  and  1899.  We  gladly  welcome  all 
such  works  for,  as  Mr.  Berwick  Sayers,  the  hbrarian  of  Croydon, 
says  in  his  introduction  to  this  book  "  to  be  of  value  all  local  history 
must  be  based  upon  such  original  documents  "  and  we  hope  that 
in  time  the  practice  of  compiling  such  works  may  be  extended  to 
all  the  Surrey  parishes. 

The  printing  of  vestry  minutes  in  their  entirety  is  hardly  a 
practicable  undertaking  or  indeed  necessary.  But  it  may  be 
questioned  perhaps  whether  the  method  here  adopted  of  printing 
the  extracts  under  subject  headings  is  the  best  for  showing  the 
gradual  development  of  the  parish  from  comparatively  small  be- 
ginnings into  the  great  corporation  it  is  to-day.  A  chronological 
arrangement  throughout  with  a  good  subject  index  might  have 
fulfilled  this  purpose  better  and  it  might  have  been  useful  to  have 
printed  the  complete  minutes  for  certain  selected  days  during  the 
period  in  order  to  show  the  full  duties  devolving  upon  the  vestry 
at  different  times,  no  matter  how  trivial  many  of  the  entries  may 
have  been. 

However,  we  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  present  editor  on 
these  grounds  and  indeed  his  method  is  doubtless  the  best  to  interest 
the  wider  public  to  which  from  its  price  his  book  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  appeal.  His  range  of  subjects  is  fairly  wide,  those  fullest 
of  treatment  being  the  ones  dealing  with  the  charities  and  poor 
relief,  the  parish  church  and  since  1829  the  various  new  churches 
erected  within  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  parish.  A  very  detailed 
and  interesting  report  was  made  to  the  vestry  in  1821,  supplemented 
by  a  further  one  in  the  following  year,  on  the  charities  of  Croydon, 
showing  the  property  belonging  to  each  and  its  disposition.  Both 
reports  are  given  here  in  fuU.  The  sections  dealing  with  the  church 
show  the  measures  taken  from  time  to  time  for  its  repair  and  contain 
reports  by  the  surveyor,  James  Spiller,  of  its  condition  in  1799  and 
1800.  There  were  also  interesting  questions  regarding  the  seating 
and  appropriation  of  pews  which  came  before  the  vestry  for  settle- 
ment. Within  a  week  or  two  of  the  disastrous  destruction  of  the 
old  church  by  fire  in  January  1867,  a  meeting  was  held  at  which 
we  hear  that  the  sum  of  ;^9,200  had  been  recovered  from  the  in- 
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surance  on  the  building  and  a  voluntary  subscription  list  was  opened 
and  the  sum  of  £6,399  3^-  there  and  then  raised. 

Of  other  subjects  dealt  with  we  may  note  especially  those  relating 
to  the  officials  of  the  parish,  the  churchyard  and  burials,  the  work- 
house and  the  hospital  and  to  apprenticeship.  Another  of  more 
general  historic  interest  concerns  the  defence  of  the  realm  during 
the  Napoleonic  scare,  when  a  rate  of  6d.  in  the  pound  rent  was 
raised  for  the  maintenance  of  nine  men  for  the  army,  "  in  defence 
against  an  invasion  threatened  by  an  implacable  and  inveterate 
enemy  in  order  to  destroy  our  existence  as  an  independent  nation." 
It  was  perhaps  as  an  aftermath  of  these  wars  that  a  spirit  of  economy 
pervaded  the  vestry  in  1828  for  it  then  declared  that  various  cTiarges 
which  had  apparently  been  previously  allowed,  such  as  the  lighting 
of  the  town  (p.  4)  and  the  expenses  of  the  Judges'  lodgings  and 
other  accommodation  of  the  assizes  (p.  9),  were  not  applicable  to 
the  office  of  churchwarden  and  that  it  would  never  sanction  them 
in  future  out  of  the  church  rate. 

The  extracts  are  pointed  with  brief  comments  by  the  editor  and 
in  addition  to  the  introduction  above  mentioned  there  is  a  foreword 
by  the  Bishop  of  Croydon.  The  book  which  is  fully  indexed  cannot 
fail  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  present  inhabitants  in  the  story 
of  their  important  borough  and  is  indispensable  to  its  future 
historian. 

M.  S.  G. 


Alfold  :    The  Story  of  a  Surrey  Village.     By  F.  W.  Cobb.     To 
be  obtained  from  the  Author,  Elsenham  Vicarage,  Bishop's  Stortford. 

Most  people  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the  place  where  they 
dwell,  but  many  have  not  leisure  to  study  the  subject.  The  majority 
are  satisfied  if  they  can  find  a  little  book,  such  as  the  one  under 
review,  which  gives  them,  in  a  handy  and  inexpensive  form,  all  the 
information  they  require. 

Under  the  devastating  onslaughts  of  speculative  builders,  the 
rural  charm  of  our  old  Surrey  villages  is  fast  disappearing.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  noble  trees  are  felled  and  luxuriant  hedge- 
rows rooted  up,  making  way  for  rows  of  unsightly  bungalows  which 
are  strung  along  our  roads  like  the  beads  of  a  Woolworth  necklace. 

These  regrettable  but  inevitable  changes  bring  home  to  us  the 
value  of  village  histories,  for  without  records  of  this  kind  our  know- 
ledge of  local  topography  and  tradition  would  soon  be  lost.  In  the 
case  of  Alfold  the  need  of  such  a  work  has  been  met  by  Mr.  Cobb, 
one  of  its  former  Rectors,  who  has  provided  us  with  an  attractive 
and  well  illustrated  little  history  which  is  quite  a  model  of  its  kind. 
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Alfold  has  so  far  suffered  little  at  the  hands  of  the  builders.  It 
is  still  "  charmingly  rural  and  sequestered,"  and  until  a  few  years 
ago  was  one  of  the  most  primitive  villages  in  Surrey.  Like  all  its 
neighbours,  however,  it  has  come  under  the  sophisticating  influence 
of  the  motor-bus  and  bike,  and  has  thus  lost  some  of  the  old-world 
placidity  and  quiet  for  which  it  was  remarkable.  The  village  had 
no  place  in  history  before  the  reign  of  Edward  I  and  is  not  mentioned 
in  Doomsday.  We  hear  of  it  first  in  a  charter  of  William  de  Longe- 
spee.  Earl  of  Salisbury,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  II,  who  gave  the 
advowson  of  the  benefice,  with  the  manor  of  Shalford,  to  John 
Fitz  Geoffrey  who  died  in  1256.  The  "  ecclesia  de  Alfaulde  "  is 
also  briefly  referred  to  in  the  Winchester  Diocesan  Register,  under 
the  year  1270. 

The  name  of  the  village  lends  itself  to  many  variants  in  spelling. 
It  was  Alfaulde  to  begin  with,  but  in  the  course  of  centuries  many 
other  forms  have  been  recorded.  Thus  we  have  AUfolde,  Arffold, 
Aldefaulde  and  even  Harfull.  Speed's  map  of  Surrey,  1611,  shows 
it  as  Awfold.  The  present  spelling  does  not  express  the  local  pro- 
nunciation which  is  "  Arfold."  The  first  syllable  is  derived  from 
the  A.S.  Aid,  eld  or  old,  and  the  second  from  the  A.S.  fald  or  fold, 
a  pen  or  enclosure  of  felled  trees  for  the  shelter  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
"  Fold  "  is  distinctive  of  this  part  of  Surrey,  which  was  included  in 
the  Weald,  and  it  marks  the  spots  where  the  early  Saxon  settlers 
made  clearings  in  the  forest  for  their  homesteads. 

The  glory  of  Alfold  is  its  interesting  little  Church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas,  which  dates  from  the  12th  century.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  massive  oak  piUars  and  beams  which  support  its  bellchamber, 
its  Norman  font,  its  ancient  and  well-preserved  pews  some  of  which 
date  from  about  1400,  and  the  stocks  and  whipping-post  outside 
the  churchyard  gate.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  orders  were 
issued  for  the  removal  and  destruction  of  all  stone  altars.  Very 
fortunately  this  order  was  evaded  at  Alfold,  for  the  splendid  slab 
of  Sussex  marble  which  had  formed  the  top  of  the  altar,  was  con- 
cealed under  the  floor  of  the  nave,  where  it  was  discovered  in  1845, 
when  the  church  was  restored.  It  is  in  perfect  condition  and  has 
been  replaced  in  its  original  position.  Another  interesting  feature 
is  the  old  yew  tree  in  the  churchyard,  said  to  be  22  feet  in  girth 
and  of  incredible  age. 

Iron  working  and  charcoal  burning  were  the  principal  industries 
of  the  village  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  but  more  important 
than  either  was  the  glass-making,  which,  as  at  Chiddingfold,  was 
at  one  time  largely  in  the  hands  of  French  settlers  or  their  descend- 
ants. The  last  master  of  the  Alfold  glass  house,  in  Sidney  Wood, 
was  John  Carre,  who  died  in  1572  and  was  "  buried  at  Awfolde." 
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The  manufacture  of  glass  came  to  an  end  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 
when  the  felling  of  trees  was  prohibited,  thus  depriving  the  Alfold 
glass-blowers  of  the  means  of  making  the  charcoal  essential  to  the 
carrying  on  of  their  craft. 

In  the  i8th  century,  Alfold  was  on  the  smugglers'  road  from  the 
coast,  and  many  ankers  of  brandy  and  rolls  of  lace  found  their 
way  into  its  old  farm-houses,  most  of  which  contained  handy  hiding- 
places  where  contraband  goods  could  be  concealed  when  the  Pre- 
ventive officers  were  hot  in  pursuit  of  the  "  Gentlemen,"  as  these 
Georgian  rufhans  were  politely  but  incorrectly  described. 

The  remoteness  of  Alfold  in  the  past  was  mainly  due  to  defective 
communications.  There  were  no  made  roads  before  1809,  and  in 
winter  its  heavy  clay  soil  was  almost  impassable  for  vehicles.  The 
isolation  of  its  villagers  accounts  for  the  survival  of  customs  long 
after  they  had  been  abandoned  elsewhere.  On  Shrove  Tuesday 
there  used  to  be  cock-fighting  in  the  churchyard,  and  on  Good 
Friday  a  loaf  of  bread  was  baked  black  in  every  household,  and 
kept  till  the  next  Good  Friday,  as  a  charm  against  sickness. 

The  Churchwardens'  accounts  give  us  an  idea  of  what  18th- 
century  village  government  was  like.  Every  meeting  of  the  wardens 
necessitated  a  liberal  expenditure  on  beer,  and  on  the  5th  of 
November,  a  Thanksgiving  Service  was  held  yearly  to  celebrate 
"  the  happy  deliverance  of  the  King  and  the  Three  Estates  of  the 
Realm  from  the  most  Traiterous  and  Bloudy  intended  Massacre 
by  Gunpowder. ' '  To  demonstrate  their  unfailing  loyalty  and  thank- 
fulness, the  churchwardens  sanctioned  an  outlay  of  ten  shillings 
on  beer,  which  must  have  made  a  big  hole  in  the  parish  income. 

Mr.  Cobb  describes  many  of  the  beautiful  half-timbered  farm- 
houses and  cottages  of  the  parish.  Of  these  the  most  interesting 
is  Alfold  House,  with  its  picturesque  projecting  gable.  It  stands 
at  the  top  of  the  street  and  has  been  visited  by  members  of  our 
Society  in  the  course  of  its  excursions.  Another  interesting  old 
farm-house  is  Alford  Park  which  has  a  history  carrying  us  back  to 
the  13th  century. 

Prominence  is  given  in  the  book  to  some  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  in  1933,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that 
the  name  of  that  city  can  be  traced  to  John  de  Sydenie  of  Alfold, 
the  yeoman  owner  of  Sidney  Farm,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Assize 
Roll  of  1307.  The  claim  may  have  a  basis  of  truth,  though  it  seems 
rather  far-fetched.  The  flourishing  city  of  Sydney  in  New  South 
Wales  was  no  doubt  named  after  some  member  of  the  Sidney  family  ; 
but  we  think  that  the  latter  can  claim  a  more  distinguished  origin 
than  that  assigned  to  it  by  the  writer  of  these  articles. 

A.  H.  B. 
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With    a    Spade    on    Stane    Street.     By   S.    E.    Winbolt,    M.A. 
Methuen,  London,  1936.     Price  los.  6d. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Stane  Street.  But  too  many  of 
the  earher  writers  have  been  content,  in  deah'ng  with  doubtful  and 
invisible  sections  of  the  road,  to  rely  on  theoretical  guesswork,  or, 
which  is  not  much  better,  hearsay  evidence.  Mr.  Winbolt  is  not 
of  these.  As  he  says  in  his  preface  his  "  main  purpose  is  to  record 
facts,  to  show  where  the  road  actually  did  go."  Facts  about  a 
Roman  road  are  best  ascertained  by  the  spade.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Winbolt's  motto  has  evidently  been  "  when  in  doubt  dig."  He 
has  lived  up  to  this  motto,  and  the  book  lives  up  to  its  title.  The 
strip  maps  in  the  text  record  some  60  sections,  nearly  all  of  the 
author's  own  digging,  and  this  on  a  road  only  58  miles  in  length, 
of  which  a  great  part  coincides  with  modern  roads,  or  is  for  other 
reasons  inaccessible  to  the  spade. 

The  opening  chapter  deals  with  the  character  and  date  of  the 
road.  On  these  points  Mr.  Winbolt's  views  differ  from  those  held 
by  several  previous  writers.  He  holds  that  the  road  was  not,  in 
the  full  sense,  a  "  military  "  road,  but  that  it  was  "  from  the 
beginning  mainly  a  road  for  peaceful  travellers  engaged  in  com- 
merce." But  he  admits  that  it  was  "  planned  on  strategic  lines  " 
(p.  2),  and  possibly  with  the  object  of  connecting  London,  "  one 
of  the  bases  of  the  army,  with  the  friendly  territory  of  Cogidubnus  " 
(p.  3).  As  to  the  date  of  construction,  he  puts  it  at  a.d.  60-70,  or 
possibly  earlier.  Accepting  the  date  assigned,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  road  was  designed,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a 
strategic,  or  military  way,  at  a  time  when  the  Roman  invaders 
were  still  uncertain  of  the  temper  of  the  populace,  but  that,  since 
the  south  accepted  the  occupation  peacably  within  a  very  short 
period,  it  was  found  unnecessary  to  establish  forts  or  garrisons  on 
it.  Mr.  W'inbolt  also  adduces  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence 
to  show  that  Stane  Street  was  not  merely  "  an  empty  through 
route  "  between  London  and  Chichester,  but  that  there  were  settle- 
ments at  a  number  of  points  along  its  course.  This  view  agrees 
with  that  of  some  modern  archaeologists,  who  hold  that  the  Weald 
was  by  no  means  the  unpopulated  area  which  older  writers  assumed 
it  to  have  been. 

Chapters  II  to  XI  describe  in  detail  the  whole  course  of  the  road 
from  Chichester  to  London.  So  close  and  accurate  is  the  description 
that  it  would  be  possible,  in  many  places,  to  follow  the  line  with 
no  other  guide  than  the  text.  Lest  the  general  reader,  as  distinct 
from  the  Roman  road  specialist,  should  fear  that  these  chapters 
may  be  tedious,  let  him  be  assured  that  they  are  eminently  readable. 
They  are,  in  fact,  "  pleasant  discourse,"  and  at  the  same  time  "  a 
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serious  contribution  to  archaeological  research."  Apart  from  the 
scientific  value  of  the  details,  the  reader  is  enabled  to  share  in  the 
thrill  of  pursuit  and  discovery,  notably  in  the  account  of  the  working 
out  of  the  detour  at  the  Oakwood  stream  crossing  (p.  in  et  seq.), 
and  the  excavation  of  the  "  waterworks  "  at  Grevatts  Wood  (pp. 
35-8).  Mr.  O.  G.  S.  Crawford  has  written  "  there  is  no  sport  so 
thrilling  as  the  tracking  of  a  Roman  road  across  country  "  {Man 
and  Ins  Past,  p.  207).  That  Mr.  Winbolt  has  the  same  feeling  about 
this  aspect  of  his  work  is  evident,  not  only  in  his  descriptions  but 
also  by  the  quotation  from  Lucretius  printed  on  p.  v.  And  he  is 
able  to  convey  this  feeling  to  his  readers. 

Chapter  X  requires  a  word  to  itself.  It  deals  with  the  stretch 
from  Thirty  Acres  Barn  (just  south  of  Ashtead  Park)  to  Ewell. 
Here,  for  lack  of  actual  evidence  by  the  spade,  Mr.  \\'inbolt  is 
compelled  to  deduce  a  theoretical  line  over  a  distance  of  some  3^ 
miles.  Probably  there  has  been  more  discussion  and  controversy 
over  this  stretch  than  over  any  other  similar  length  of  Stane  Street. 
Mr.  Winbolt,  refusing  to  accept  certain  deviations  proposed  by 
previous  writers,  and  admittedly  helped  by  a  discovery  in  the  Old 
Fair  Field  at  Ewell  in  1934,  deduces  a  continuation  of  the  Pebble 
Lane  alignment  (just  south  of  Thirty  Acres  Barn),  through  the 
eastern  side  of  Epsom,  to  a  point  near  Windmill  Bridge  Nursery. 
One  point  in  favour  of  this  line  is  that  it  is  in  agreement  with  the 
usually  safe  assumption  that  a  Roman  road  goes  straight  on  until 
there  is  some  very  good  reason  for  a  change  of  direction.  Mr. 
Winbolt 's  faith  in  this  line  was  vindicated,  and  the  soundness  of 
his  reasoning  brilliantly  demonstrated,  by  the  discovery,  on  30th 
April  1936,  of  a  well-preserved  piece  of  Stane  Street  at  the  north 
boundary  of  Woodcote  Park,  almost  exactly  midway  between  the 
north  end  of  the  Pebble  Lane  straight  and  \\'indmill  Bridge  Nursery, 
and  only  five  yards  off  the  theoretical  prolongation  of  the  Pebble 
Hill  Lane  alignment.  Mr.  Winbolt  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
fact  that  it  was  his  own  spade  which  uncovered  the  metalled  road 
at  this  spot.  (See  Addendum,  p.  219.)  This  discovery  closes  what 
was  by  far  the  largest  gap  in  the  proved  course  of  Stane  Street,  and 
it  may  now  be  accepted  that  the  whole  line  of  the  road  is  settled 
beyond  argument. 

Chapters  XH  and  XHI  deal  with  the  main  alignments,  the 
methods  of  construction  used  by  the  Roman  engineers,  and  other 
general  questions,  including  the  dating  evidence.  In  addition  to 
the  Addendum  (referred  to  above)  there  are  four  Appendices,  viz. 
I.  A  table  of  intermediate  distances  along  Stane  Street.  II.  A 
schedule  of  the  whole  route,  with  convenient  references  to  the  strip 
maps  in  the  text  and  the  6-inch  O.S.  sheets  over  which  the  road 
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passes.  III.  Some  notes  about  the  Groma,  the  chief  surveying 
instrument  of  the  Romans.  IV.  An  attempted  reconstruction  of 
Roman  Ewell.  This  last  (IV)  is  admittedly  conjectural,  not  being 
built  on  the  spade  evidence  which  Mr.  Winbolt  would  prefer.  That 
there  was  a  considerable  Roman  settlement  at  Ewell,  and  an  early 
one,  appears  to  be  certain,  from  the  number  and  date  distribution 
of  the  finds  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  The  now 
definitely  ascertained  fact  that  Stane  Street  passed  through  it  and 
changed  direction  at  a  point  probably  on  the  N.E.  boundary  con- 
siderably strengthens  the  case.  But,  since  the  place  was  not  a 
walled  town,  the  location  of  its  actual  boundaries  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  difficulty.  Mr.  Winbolt  makes  out  a  very  interesting 
case  for  his  conjectural  lay-out  of  the  settlement.  Perhaps  some 
day  further  evidence  may  be  forthcoming. 

The  arrangement,  printing,  and  general  get-up  of  the  book  is 
admirable.  The  strip  maps,  on  the  6-inch  scale,  with  numbered 
marginal  references,  make  it  easy  to  find  any  place  mentioned  in 
the  text.  A  folding  map  of  the  whole  route  (|-inch  scale)  is  bound 
in  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  there  is  a  good  index.  A  Roman 
road,  whether  in  its  untouched  state  or  under  excavation,  is  not 
an  easy  subject  for  photography,  but  the  pictures  included  are  very 
successful.  Of  those  showing  the  actual  road,  untouched,  the  Agger 
of  Stane  Street  on  Bignor  Down  is  the  most  impressive.  The 
frontispiece  (by  courtesy  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society), 
showing  the  anchoring  stakes  of  the  Roman  bridge  at  Alfoldean 
in  situ  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  as  they  were  exposed  during  the 
drought  of  1934,  is  particularly  interesting.  There  is  a  small  mis- 
print on  p.  224,  which  might  be  corrected  in  any  future  edition  : 
20.164  (square  metres)  should  be  20,164. 

In  these  days  of  building  developments  and  arterial  roads,  by 
which  agencies  so  many  ancient  vestiges  and  landmarks  are  being 
destroyed,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  authentic  records 
should  be  made  while  the  evidence  is  still  available.  Mr.  Winbolt 
has  done  this  for  Stane  Street.  The  result  of  his  enthusiastic  and 
persevering  labours  is  a  valuable  book  which  is  likely  to  remain, 
for  some  time  to  come,  the  last  and  most  authoritative  word  on 
the  subject. 

J.  G. 

Roman  Roads  in  South-East  Britain.  By  G.  M.  Hughes. 
George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.     Price  7s.  6d. 

Admittedly,  any  work  of  a  scientific  nature  which  has  remained 
in  manuscript  for  a  long  period  of  time  will  contain  a  high  percentage 
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of  errors  and  omissions,  even  if  through  no  fault  of  the  author's. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  book  under  discussion,  which,  we  are 
told,  was  written  forty-five  years  ago.  It  has,  however,  been 
fortunate  in  having  Mr.  I.  D.  Margary  as  editor,  and  he  has,  in  the 
form  of  notes  and  additions,  attempted  to  fill  some  of  the  more 
obvious  deficiencies. 

The  advance  of  knowledge  in  recent  years,  particularly  as  regards 
Archaeology  {vide  Archcvology  in  England  and  Wales,  igi4-jg3i, 
Kendrick  &  Hawkes)  has  been  considerable,  and  those  who  read 
this  present  work  will  realize  how  completely  the  outlook  has  altered 
since  it  was  written.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  which  is  freely  admitted 
by  those  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  this  book,  it  is  a  work 
of  a  very  readable  nature,  and  much  stimulating  argument  and 
many  suggestions  for  further  research  are  to  be  found  in  its  pages. 

One  may  perhaps,  criticize  the  fact  that  the  title  fails  to  indicate 
the  lapse  of  time  since  this  book  was  written.  There  are,  probably, 
some  who  will  obtain  it  in  the  belief  that  they  are  securing  the  most 
recent  knowledge  about  Roman  roads  in  the  south  of  Englaad. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  they  wiU  be  disappointed. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  separate  parts,  though  Part  i, 
which  deals  with  Julius  Caesar's  two  expeditions  to  this  country, 
is  the  only  one  which  differs  materially  from  the  remainder  of  the 
work.  In  it,  the  author  endeavours  to  establish  the  places  and 
routes  concerned,  mainly  from  the  literary  evidence.  His  disbelief 
in  Caesar's  claim  to  have  crossed  the  Thames  on  his  second  expe- 
dition, is  strangely  at  variance  with  his  championing  of  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  in  Part  2  of  this  work.  (Dr.  R.  E.  M.  Wheeler's  exca- 
vations at  the  Wheathampsted  "  oppidum  "  in  1932,  established 
the  likelihood  of  this  having -been  the  stronghold  of  Cassivellaunus 
referred  to  by  Caesar.) 

Most  of  the  chapters  of  parts  two  and  three  are  presented  under 
the  names  of  the  various  important  Roman  sites  in  southern  Britain, 
and  contain  a  brief  description  of  them  and  the  roads  on  which  they 
are  situated.  (The  fact  that  for  some  of  the  titles,  Latin  place- 
names  are  employed,  while  for  others,  present-day  names  are  used, 
appears  somewhat  incongruous.  Thus  "  LONDINIUM,"  Chap. 
XIII,  but  "  Silchester,"  Chap.  XV,  while  Chap.  XIV  is  headed 
"  Pontes  and  Bagshot.") 

Chapter  XVI  endeavours  to  fix  the  site  of  "  Vindomum  "  at,  or 
close  to  Bentley  in  Hants.,  a  few  miles  west  of  Farnham,  Surrey. 
This,  purely  on  a  calculation  of  distances  from  those  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itineraries  (XII  and  XV),  and  a  vague  assortment  of 
"  Roman  remains  "  found  in  the  district. 

There  are  many  statements  in  this  book  which  are  now  contrary 
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to  archaeological  evidence  ;  to  list  them  all  would  be  tedious,  but 
a  few  are  as  follows  : 

p.  133  :  "  Such  is  my  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  this  valuable 
record  (the  Antonine  Itinerary)  that  on  the  faith  of  it  I  place  the 
earliest  station  of  Londinium  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river." 

p.  179  :  the  suggestion  that  only  "  some  sudden  and  violent 
convulsion  of  Nature  "  will  account  for  changes  of  coast-line  in  late 
Roman  times. 

p.  199  :  The  inscription  recorded  is  incorrect.  The  original  lead 
pig  (not  "  pipes  "  as  stated),  is  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  in- 
scription {B.M.  Gtiide,  p.  31, 11),  reads  :  CL.TR.LVT.BR.EX.ARG., 
the  lead  being  from  the  mines  (EX.ARG.)  of  Lutudarum  which  is 
stated  to  be  the  mining  centre  near  Matlock. 

Finally  (a  point  for  which  the  author  is  in  no  way  to  blame),  the 
map  published  at  the  end  of  this  volume  fails  to  do  it  proper  justice. 
It  neither  illustrates  the  author's  own  opinions,  nor  (though  it 
claims  to  be  based  upon  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map)  is  it  very 
accurate,  as  the  following  errors  show  : — 

The  names  Ashstead  [sic\  Leatherhead,  Mickleham  and  Dorking 
are  aU  incorrectly  placed,  Dorking  being  placed  some  twenty-five 
miles  east  of  its  actual  position. 

Ainsteybury  appears  for  Anstiebury. 

CaUeoae  for  CaUeva,  and  Rutupice  for  Rutupiae. 

A.  W.  G.  L. 

Illustrated  Regional  Guides  to  Ancient  Monuments  under 
the  ownership  or  guardianship  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works. 
Vol.  II  Southern  England.     H.M.  Stationery  Office.     Price  is. 

A  common  failing  of  the  average  guide  book  is  to  dilate  at  length 
on  some  historic  building  while  omitting  to  say  whether  or  when  it 
is  open  to  the  public,  a  serious  omission  for  the  tourist  since  local 
information  on  such  matters  is  notoriously  vague  and  unreliable. 
This  handy  guide  is  open  to  no  such  criticism.  Precise  details 
are  given  of  the  times  of  admission  and  the  distance  of  each  monu- 
ment from  the  nearest  town  or  station  with  other  useful  and  practical 
notes  and  a  distribution  map.  The  introduction  by  the  First  Com- 
missioner is  admirably  done  though  covering  a  vast  field.  The 
illustrations  are  not  all  as  clear  as  could  be  wished,  but  the  little 
volume  can  be  cordially  commended  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  our  national  antiquities  ;  particularly  to  those 
who  desire  to  visit  any  of  the  monuments  in  the  southern  counties 
here  described,  though  the  only  Surrey  examples  arc  Farnham 
Castle  and  Kcw  Palace.  W.  H. 
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Guildford  Museum  and  Library. 

A  collection  of  English  Coins  (i  Gold,  Silver  and  Copper). 

Presented  by  Edwin  Hart,  F.S.A. 

Sussex  Fireback  dated  1724.        Presented  by  Miss  Edith  Tucker. 

Old  Bellows.  Presented  by  Miss  Edith  Tucker. 

Mahogan}'  Wig  Stand.  Presented  by  Miss  Edith  Tucker. 

Child's  Chair  (Model).  Presented  by  Miss  Edith  Tucker. 

Candle  Box.  Presented  by  Miss  Edith  Tucker. 

Pair  of  Handcuffs.  Presented  by  Miss  Edith  Tucker. 

Roasting  Jack.  Presented  by  Miss  Edith  Tucker. 

Stone  Pestle  and  Wooden  Mortar. 

Presented  by  Miss  Edith  Tucker. 

Cast  Iron  model  representing  the  Front  of  a  House  which  stood  in 
front  of  a  cottager's  fire.       Presented  by  Miss  Edith  Tucker. 

Old  Card  Game.  Presented  by  Miss  Edith  Tucker. 

Brass  Stew  Pan.  Presented  by  Miss  Edith  Tucker. 

Grandfather  Clock  dated  1690,  made  by  Thomas  Barrett  Lewes. 

Presented  by  Miss  Edith  Tucker. 

A  large  mahogany  case  with  glass  doors. 

Presented  by  Miss  Edith  Tucker. 

Farm  Jug  of  Staffordshire  Ware.     (Illus.  in  ]\Iiss  G.  Jekyll's  book. 
Old  West  Surrey.)  Presented  by  Mr.  T.  Wade. 

Truncheon.  Handcuffs  and  Key  used  by  the  Parish  Constable  of 
Bramley  down  to  1785.  Lent  by  Mr.  T.  Wade. 
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Palaeolithic  Implement  from  Gomshall. 

Presented  hy  Mr.  Dymott. 

Handmade  Brick  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  child's  foot  stamped 
upon  it.  Taken  out  of  Mr.  W.  Harvey's  premises,  High  Street, 
Guildford.  Presented  hy  Mr.  W.  Harvey. 

Spur  of  probably  i6th  Centur\-.         Presented  hy  Major  E.  Miles. 

Iron  Sugar  Nippers  on  Wooden  Stand. 

Presented  hy  Mr.  E.  C.  Patrick. 

Photograph  of  Denzil  R.  Onslow,  M.P.  for  Guildford,  1874-80. 

Presented  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson. 

Photograph  of  Sir  W.  Bovill,  M.P.  for  Guildford,  1857-65. 

Presented  hy  Dr.  G.  C.  ^Villiam3on. 

Two  Photographs  of  Stoke  Terrace,  Stoke  Road.  Guildford. 

Presented  hy  Dr.  G.  C.  WiUiamson. 

Photograph  of  Elkin's  Wharf,  Guildford,  1S61.  (E.  was  Mayor 
1855-57.)  Presented  hy  Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson. 

Photograph  of  Dr.  Fernandez. 

Presented  hy  Dr.  G.  C.  \Mlliamson. 

Guildford  Bank  Note  for  £5,  together  wixh  a  Bank  Cheque  Form. 

Presented  hy  Mr.  L.  Evershed,  F.S.I. 

A  Churchwarden's  Pipe  Stand. 

Presented  hy  Mr.  G.  E.  Woodward,  C.B.E. 

Two  Copper  Coins,  found  at  Diocesan  House,  Quarrj^  Street,  Guild- 
ford.    (George  III  |,  George  III  J.) 

Prescjited  hy  Mr.  E.  P.  Clinton. 

Car%'ed  pieces  of  woodwork  from  the  Guildford  Town  Clock  removed 
during  1935.  Presented  by  the  Borough  Surveyor. 


Presentation  to  the  Lihrarv : 

The  Ecclesiastical  Topography  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  containing 
45  views  of  Churches  in  that  County  1819. 

Presented  hy  E.  Tothill. 

Alfold,  the  story  of  a  Surrey  Village,  igjj.     Rev.  F.  W.  Cobb. 

Presented  hy  the  Author. 


ADDITIONS    TO    SURREY    MUSEUMS.  I7I 

The  Place  Names  of  Warwickshire,  ig36.     Ed.  by  J.  E.  B.  Gover, 
A.  Mawer  and  F.  M.  Stenton. 

Thesaurus   Rerum   Ecclesiasticarum,    1754.     John    Ecton    (second 
edition). 

History  of  the  Whitgift  Grammar  School,  with  a  register  of  all  Whit- 
giftians  (1871-92). 

Royal  Croydon,  1934.     By  Ronald  Bannerman,  F.S.A.(Scot.) 

Presented  by  the  Author. 

KlNGSTON-UPON-TlIAMES   MuSEUM. 

5  Clay  Pipes,  17th  century,  from  well  at  43,  High  Street,  Kingston. 

Collection  (about  200)  of  Neolithic  Flint  Implements,  formed  by 
W.  Wright,  joint-author.  Neolithic  Man  in  N.E.  Surrey. 

The  collection  includes  cores,  borers,  scrapers,  fabricators,  axes, 
picks,  saws,  and  pigmy  implements. 

Haslemere  Museum. 

A  set  of  horse-bells  for  a  team  of  4  horses,  cast  about  1700. 
A  set  of  18th-century  weights,  and  a  number  of  other  "  bygones." 
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Abingdon,  Lord,  8 

Abinger      Hammer,       palaeolithic 

ovate  found  at,  T37 
Albury,  52 
Park,  52 

Weston  Wood  in,  52,  67 
Aldefaulde,  Alfaulde,  see  Alfold 
Alfoldean,  151 

Alfold  :    the  story  of  a  Surrey  Vil- 
lage, 161 
Alfold,  glass-making  at,  162 

places  in  :    Alfold  House,   163  ; 

Park    farm-house,    163  ;     St. 

Nicholas's  Church,  162  ;    Sid- 
ney  Farm   in,    163  ;     Sidney 

Wood  in,  162 
variations  in  name  spellings,  162 
Allectus,  coins  of,  viii 
Allen,    Lt.-Col.    L.    A.,  appointed 

Hon.  Auditor,  xiii 
Allfolde,  see  Alfold 
Alresford  (Hants.),  79,  80 
Alton  (Hants.),  80 
Ancient      Mommients,       Regional 

Guide  to,  168 
Andrew,  Dury  and  Herbert's  Map 

of  Kent,  49 
Anne  Boleyn,  Queen,  134 
Anstiebury  Camp,  see  Capel 
Archaeological  Institute,  54 
Archibald,  Rev.  J.,  vii 
Architecture,  domestic,  survey  of, 

xi,  xvii-xx 
Arffold,  see  Alfold 
Armstrong,  Archibald,  131 
Arnulls,  family,  jockeys,  17 
Artington,  St.  Catherine's  in,  and 

the  Pilgrims'  Way,  55,  68-69 
St.     Catherine's    Hill,     (Catton 

Hill)  in,  63 
Ash,  parish  church  of,  153 
Ashe  (Hants.),  58 
Ashtead,  14 

Common,  pottery  from,  146 


Ashtead  [continued] 

Park,  Thirty  Acres  Barn  in,  165 
Triangular  earthwork  at,  x 
Atkinson,  R.  L.,  describes  Public 

Record  Ofhce  Museum,  viii ; 

on  John  Stevyn's  Chantry  at 

Frimley,  1 53-1 55 
Aubrey,  61 

Awfolde,  Alfold,  q.v.,  162 
Aylesford  (Kent),  50 
Ayme,  Thomas,  104 

Bacon,  W.,  xiii 

Badshot,  see  Farnham 

Bakhovs,  Adam,  129 

Baltimore,  Lord,  5 

Bannerman,  Ronald,  presentation 
by  to  Library,  171 

Banstead  (Bransted)  Downs,  rac- 
ing on,  2-4 

Barcombe  Mills,  95 

Bardsey  Island,  75 

Barkby  Holt  (Leics.),  21 

Barn,  an  old,  at  Shackleford,  147 

Barrow  Green,  see  Oxted 

Barrows  Hedges  (Barroweshedges), 

4 
Barry,  Horace,  vii,  ix 

Barrymore,  Richard,  Lord,  19 

Barsham  (Suffolk),  74 

Basompierre,  3 

Bastable,  J.,  96 

Battersea  (Beaduric's  isle),  159 

Beaduric's  Isle,  see  Battersea 

Beaumont,  Francis,  128 

Becket,  Gilbert,  114 

Becket,    Thomas,    114;     and    the 

Pilgrims'  Way,  49-78  passim 
Bedford,  Duke  of,  22 
Beggars  Lane,  70,  79 
Belloc,  Hilaire,  and  the  Pilgrims' 

Way.  48,  56,  66-70,  78-82 
Benson,    Rev.    Martin,    Rector  of 

Merstham,  51-52 
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Bentley  (Hants.),  80,  167 

Bentley  Common  (Essex),  72 

Berkshire,  see  Hungerford  and 
Windsor 

Betley  Hall  (Staffs.),  129-130 

Betteng,  Thomas,  115 

Beverley  (Yorks.),  Minster,  134 

Bibury  (Glouc),  racing  at,  18 

Bignor  Down  (Sussex),  166 

Billingshurst  (Sussex),  151 

Bingley,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Alfred,  ap- 
pointed to  Museum  Commit- 
tee, xii 

Bishops  Sutton  (Hants.),  80 

Black,  E.  E.,  96 

Blackdown,  see  Chiddingfold 

Black  Prince,  see  Edward 

Blackwater,  Old,  26 

Blake,  Mr.,  of  Beddington,  7 

Blomefield,  73 

Blount,  Glossographia,  112 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  7 

Bone  object  found  at  Farnham,  43 

Boniface,  Archbishop,  60,  61 

Bonner,  Arthur,  65  ;  resigns  Hon. 
Treasurership,  xii  ;  Place 
Names  of  Surrey,  120 

Boringdon,  Lord,  21 

Bormer  (Sussex),  99 

Botley  Hill,  see  Titsey 

Bourne  Mill,  see  Farnham 

Bourton-on-the-Water  (Glos.),  138 

Bovill,  Sir  W.,  M.P.,  170 

Bovrer  (Bovrare),  Harry,  128 

Box  Hill,  see  Mickleham 

Boxley  (Kent),  49,  50,  52 

Brabourne  (Kent),  49 

Bramley,  169 

East   Manor   in,    excursion   to, 
viii,  X 

Brand,  History  of  Newcastle,  71 

Brandon  (Suffolk),  73 

Bransted,  see  Banstead 

Bras  Led  (Kent),  51 

Bray,  William,  52 

Brayley's  History  of  Surrey,  52 

Brenkerset,  — ,  115 

Brentwood  (Essex),  72 

Bridgeman,  Lord,  129 

Bright,  Dr.  J.  S.,  70 

Brighton  (Sussex),  racing  at,  18 

British,  Ancient,  gold  coin,  138 

British  Archaeological  Association, 

34 


Brockwell,  Maurice  C,  describes 
pictures  at  Doughty  House, 
Richmond,  viii,  x 

Bronze  Age  flints,  25 
found  at  Titsey,  99 

Bronze  object,  found  at  Titsey,  99 

Buckhurst,  Lord,  3 

Buckle,  Frank,  jockey,  17 

Bullock,  Tom,  18 

Bunbury,  Sir  Charles,  17,  20 

Bunyan,  John,  56,  76-77 

Burford  Bridge,  see  Mickleham 

Burgoyne,  Sir  John,  16 

Burton,  Alfred,  his  Rttsh  Bearing, 
114 
Dr.,  Iter  Surriense,  7 

Bury  Hill,  see  Puttenham 

But,  Thomas,  124 

Byerley,  Capt.,  8 

Caermarthenshire,  see  Llando^vror 
and  Llanfihangel  Abercywyn 

Caesar's  Camp,  see  Wimbledon 

Cambridge,  University  of,  107 

Camden,  61 

Cannons  (Middx.),  11 

Canterbury  (Kent)  and  the  Pil- 
grims'   Road,   47-65   passim, 

79.81 

Cathedral,  64 
Capel,  Anstiebury  Camp  in,  x 
Carausius,  coins  of,  viii 
Carew,  Charles,  120 
Carre,  John,  162 
Carshalton,  races,  4,  6 
Cartwright,   Miss   Julia,   Pilgrims' 
Way  from  Winchester  to  Can- 
terbury, 56,  62,  69 
Castlemaine,  Lady,  3 
Catton  (St.  Catherine)  see  Arting- 

ton 
Ceawlin,  of  the  West  Saxons,  149 
Chaldon,  52 

The  Pilgrims'  Way  in,  58 

W'illey  Farm  in,  58 
Chantries,  the,  see  Shalford 
Chapman,  John,  120 
Charles  I,  King,  108,  131 
Charles  IL  King,  3 
Charrington,  M.  V.,  bequest  of  to 

Society,  xii 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  116 
Chelsham,  Worms  Heath  at,  99 
Cheney,  6 
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Chertsey  Abbey,  153 
Cheshire,  see  Chester 
Chester  (Chesh.),  2 
Chevening  (Kent),  49 

Park,  51 
Cheverall,  Thomas,  122,  123 
Chichester   (Sussex)    Stane   Street 

from,  164 
Chiddingfold,  151,  162 

Blackdown  in,  41 
Chifney,  Sam,  jocke}',  17,  18 
Chihvorth,  see  St.  Martha's 
Choate,  Cecil,  46 
Chobham,  41 

Chubb,  Rev.  H.  P.  B.,  139 
Church  Field,  see  Titsey 
Churchwardens'  Accounts,  Kings- 
ton,  extracts   from,    102-136 
passim 
Clacket  Wood,  see  Tatsfield 
Clandon,  East,  Church,  64  n. 

West,  Clandon  Park  at,  18 
Clare,  family  of,  159 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Rebellion, 

3 

Clark,  Dr.  Grahame,  32,  35 

Clift,  William,  17 

Clinton,  E.  P.,  presentation  by  to 

Guildford  Museum,  170 
Cobb,  Rev.  F.  W.,  161,  171 
Cobbett,     History     of    Protestant 

Reformation,  62 
Cobham,  pottery  finds  at,  98 

Roman  coins  from,  139 
Cobham-Tilt,  racing  at,  6,  21 
Cockfighting,  20 
Codsheath  Hundred  (Kent),  49 
Coin,  Ancient  British,  gold,  found 

at  Epsom,  138 
Coins,    copper,     (George    III)     in 

Guildford  Museum,  170 
EngUsh,       collection       of,       in 

Museum,  169 
Roman,  from  Cobham,  139 
Coke,  Mr.,  of  Norfolk,  8 
Colchester  (Essex),  89 
Coldharbour  (in  par.  of  Dorking, 

Capel,   Ockley  and  Wotton), 

X,  65 
Cole,  John,  15 
ColUns,  A.  E.  P.,  on  a  Palaeolithic 

Ovate  from  Abinger  Hammer, 

137  ;        on      Romano-British 

finds  from  Gomshall,  152 


Comnenius,  i 
Compton  Church,  64-65 
Constance,    of   Leon   and    Castile, 

wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  iii 
Constantinople,  113 
Constantinus  I,  coin  of,  140 
Constantinus  H,  coins  of,  140 
Cook,  Sir  Herbert,  viii,  x 
Cooke,    B.    Campbell,    elected   to 

Council,  xiii 
Coplow  (Leics.),  21 
Cores,  see  Flints 
Cornwall,  see  Padstow 
Cotton,  Arthur  R.,  appointed  Hon. 

Treasurer,  xiii  ;    on  an  ancient 

British  coin  found  at  Epsom, 

139 
Courtenay,  Archbishop,  60 

Cowey     Stakes,     see     Walton-on- 
Thames 

Cranleigh     School     Archaeological 
Society,  147 

Crawford,  O.  G.  S.,  165 

Croscombe  (Somerset),  127 

Crossways,  the,  see  Reigate 

Cross  ways  Farm,  see  Wotton 

Croydon,  50 

The  Cradle  of  a  Great  Corpora- 
tion, 160 
racing  at,  i,  2,  6 
the  Kyngham  game  at,  127 
Robin  Hood  gaderyngs  at,  121, 
122 

Crump,  C.  G.,  83 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  8 

Cunnington,  Col.  R.  H.,  excavates 
at  Titsey,  85 

Currie,  L.  C.  E.,  elected  to  Coun- 
cil, xiii 

Curwen,  Mr.,  5 

Darenth  river,  87 

Darley,     Mr.,     of     Buttercombe, 

Yorks.,  8 
Dartmouth  (Devon),  79 
Davis,   Bernard  F.,  excavates  at 

Titsey,  85 
De  Tillens,  see  Limpsfield 
Delamere,  Lord,  18 
Dengley,  Robert,  128 
Derby,  Edward,  12th  Earl,  16,  19, 

20 
Derby,  Edward,  17th  Earl,  16,  23 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  7 
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Devonshire,  see  Dartmouth 
Ditton,  Long,  Gig  Hill  in,  120 
Ditton,   Thames,    Gig   Hill  Green 

in,  120 
Dorking,  70 

Hollow  Way  in,  142 
pilgrims  to,  80 
Dorling,   Rev.  E.  E.,   12,   13,  23  ; 

gives  an  address  on  "  Some 

Surrey  Coats  of  Arms,"  xiii 
Dorset,  Duke  of,  18 
Douce,  Francis,  his  Dissertation  on 

the    Ancient    English    Morris 

Dance,  115,  134 
Doughty  House,  see  Richmond 
Dover  (Kent),  78 
Dowding    Castle,    see    Walton-on- 

the-Hill 
Du  Cange,  61 
Dugdale,  {M onasticon) ,  60 
Dunlop,  Dr.  J.  L.,  46 
Dunmow,  Little  (Essex)  Priory  of, 

118 
Dunning,     Gerald    C,     96,     138  ; 

report    by    on    pottery    from 

Titsey,  97-99 
Dun  Street  (Pilgrims'  Way),  49,  50 
Durdans,  the,  see  Epsom 
Dymott,  Mr.,  presentation  by  to 

Guildford  Museum,  170 
Dyngley,  Robert,  105,  124 

Earthworks,  to  be  excavated,  x 

Eashing,  see  Godalming 

Eastfield  Lane,  see  Titsey 

Easton  (Hants.),  79 

Ecton,  John,  171 

Eden  river,  87 

Eden,  Sir  Robert,  8 

Edgson,  W.  S.,  vii,  ix 

Edward  I,  King,  162 

Edward  III,  King,  no,  in 

Edward  IV,  King,  130 

Edward  VI,  King,  107 

Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  badge 
of,  no 

Egham,  19 

places  in  :    Englefield  (Ingfield) 
Green,  6  ;    Great  Fosters,  ex- 
cursion to,   vii,   ix ;     Runny- 
mede  at,  22 
racing  at,  6,  18,  20-23 

Egremont,  Lord,  21 

Ekwall,  Professor,  53 


Elam,  C.  C,  64 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  i,  108,  115 
of  York,  Queen,  136 

Elliott,  Gideon,  6 

Elmham,  North,  (Norfolk),  73 

Enfield  (Middx.),  2 

Englefield  Green  see  Egham 

Engleheart,  George,  vii,  ix 

Epsom,  ancient  British  coin  found 
at,  139 
Manor,  12 

places  in  :  the  Bridge  opposite 
Mr.  Morris's  Coffeehouse,  14  ; 
Clay  Hill,  10,  11  ;  the  Dur- 
dans, 18,  21  ;  Langley  Bot- 
tom, 4  ;  Tattenham  Corner, 
5  ;  Windmill  Bridge  Nursery, 
165  ;     Woodcote    Park,    146, 

165 
racing  at,   2-23  ;     original  race 
course,  4  ;    documents  relat- 
ing to  races,  12-15  ;   the  Oaks 
and  Derby,  16 

Ermine  Street,  51 

Erwood,  F.  C.  EUiston-,  47,  66-68, 
78,  80 

Essex,  see  Bentley  Common ; 
Brentwood  ;  Colchester  ;  Dun- 
mow  ;  Ongar ;  Pilgrims' 
Hatch  ;   St.  Osyth 

Ethelbert  of  Kent,  149 

Evelyn,    Edward,    Deputy    Lieu- 
tenant  and    High    Sheriff    of 
Surrey  and  Sussex,  107 
John,  18 

Evershed,  L.,  presentation  by  to 
Guildford  Museum,  170 

Eversheds,  see  Ockley 

Ewell,  Fair  Field  at,  145,  165 
London  Road  Plantation  in,  143 
Nonsuch  Palace  at,  x,  2,  3 
Stane    Street    at,    further    ex- 
cavations, X,  143-146 

Ewhurst,  a  Roman  site  at,  147 

Fair  Field,  see  Ewell 
Fakenham  (Norfolk),  73 
Falmer  (Sussex),  99 
Farley,  coin  found  at,  139 
Farnham,  151 

Church,  64  n. 

forthcoming  Archaeological  Sur- 
vey of,  137-138,  155 

Medieval  Farnhain,  156 
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Farnham,  (continued) 

a  mesolithic  site  at,  24-26 
places  in  :   Badshot,  45  ;  Bourne 
Mill  Spring,   26  ;     Castle,   25, 
168  ;     Hale,    26,    32  ;     Park, 
26 ;       Roman        site        near 
"  Six  Bells  "      gravel-pit     x  ; 
Stoneyfield  Gravel  Pit,   138  ; 
Victory  Pit,  45  ;    Watermills, 
157  ;    White vvaysend,  56,  66 
Pilgrims'  Way  at,  53,  78-80 
prehistoric  and   Iron  Age   sites 

at,  X 
tithing  of  ;    Tilford,  149 
Urban  Council,  25,  46 

Farnham,  Nicholas  de,  157 

Farrer,  Lord,  137,  149  ;  appointed 
to  Museum  Committee,  xii  ; 
takes  chair  at  annual  general 
meeting,  ix 

Featherstone,  — ,  108,  113 

Fenton,  Tour  through  Pembroke- 
shire, 74 

Fernandez,  Dr.,  170 

Ferrars,  George,  107 

Ffordd  Fleming,  74 

Finny,  W.  E.  St.  Lawrence,  on 
Mediaeval  Games  and  Gady- 
rings  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  102-136 

Fishguard  (Pemb.),  75 

Fitzpatrick,  — ,  jockey,  17 

Fitzroy,  Henry,  21 

Fitzstephen,  i 

Fitz Walter,  Ahce  Maud,  118 

Flecher,  William,  104 

Fletcher,  John,  128 

Flint  site  at  Farnham,  24-46  ; 
cores,  37-39  ;  micro-burins, 
29.  35-37.  43  ;  microhths,  25- 
35,  43  ;    polishers,  29,  41,  45 

Flints,  found  at  Titsey,  99 

Flodden,  battle  of,  76 

Fordun,  John  de,  125 

Forester,  Lord,  21 

Fosters,  Great,  see  Egham 

Fox,  Charles  James,  19 

Frampton,  Tregonwell,  5 

Fremele,  see  Frimley 

Frenshain,  149 

Frimley  (Fremele),  John  Stevyn's 
Chantry  at,  153-155 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  at,  153 

Fulcher,  Henry,  157 
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Gatherly,  2 

Gatton  Church,  and  the  Pilgrims' 
Way,  57 
Park,  and  the  Pilgrims'  Way,  50 

Gaunt,  John  of,  131,  132,  133 

Geoffrey,  John  Fitz,  162 

George  IV,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  17, 
18-19 

Germaine,  Lord  George,  18 

Gervys  (Jervys),  John,  124 

Gibbon's  Grove,  see  Leatherhead 

Gig  Hill,  see  Kingston  ;    mtd  Dit- 
ton,  Long 
—  Green,  see  Ditton,  Thames 

Gilchrist,  Miss  A.,  114 

Giuseppi,  Miss  M.,  re-elected  Hon. 
Editor,  xiii 

Glass-making,  in  Surrey,  162 

Glastonbury  (Somerset),  lake  vil- 
lage, 97 

Gloucestershire  see  Bibury  ;  Bour- 
ton-on-the-Water ;  Tewkes- 
bury 

Godalming,    Fashing    in,    ancient 
burials  at,  149-152 
tithing    of  :      Shackleford,     old 
barn  at,  147 

Godman,  Harry,  115 

Godolphin,  Lord,  7,  8 

Godstone,    Roman   earthwork  at, 
x 

Gomshall,  see  Shere 

Good,  John,  105 
Owen,  107 

Goodchild,  R.,  147 

Gover,  John,  121 
J.  E.  B.,  171 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  17,  21 

Graham,  James,  xiii  ;  excavates 
at  Titsey,  xi  ;  on  a  Romano- 
Celtic  Temple  at  Titsey,  and 
the  Roman  Road,  84-101 

Greenwich  (Kent),  107 

Grenwod,  — ,  124 

Grose,  Antiquities  of  Englaiid,  63 

Guildford  :  and  the  Pilgrims'  Way, 
47,  53,  68-70,  80 
Borough  Surveyor  of,  presenta- 
tion by  to  Guildford  Museum, 
170 
Fair,  55 

suggested  fort  at,  151 
Library,    cataloguing    of    books 
in,  xi  ;   presentations  to,   170 

N 
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Guildford  {continued) 
Mayor  of,  viii,  xii 
Muniment  Room,  cataloguing  of 

documents  in,  xii 
Museum :  Committee,  xii  ;     ex- 
tensions   of,    xii  ;      presenta- 
tions   to,     169-170  ;      Surrey 
traders'  tokens  in,  viii 
places    in  :     Abbot's    Hospital, 
xiii ;   Diocesan  House,  Quarry 
Street,    170  ;     Elkin's  Wharf, 
1 70  ;   Stoke  Terrace,  1 70 
racing  at,   5-7,    10,    16-18,   23  ; 
race-course,  22 
Gurdiner  Street,  see  Kingston 
Gutch,  John  M.,  130 
Gwynne,  Nell,  3 
Gyghyll,  see  Gig  Hill 

Hale,  see  Farnham 

Ham,  John  a,  124 

Hambledon,  151 

Hambledon  (Hants.),  151 

Hambridge  Bottom,  142 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  5 

Hampshire,  Pilgrims'  Way  in, 
49-70,  79-80 
see  also  Alresford  ;  Alton  ;  Ashe  ; 
Bentley  ;  Bishops  Sutton  ; 
Easton  ;  Hambledon  ;  Michel- 
dever ;  Murrell  Green  ;  Rother- 
field  Park  ;  Southampton  ; 
Tisted,  East  ;  Weyhill  ;  Win- 
chester ;    Winnalt  ;  Woh-esey 

Hampton  (Middlesex),  129 

Hampton  Court  (Middlesex),  107 

Hardman,  Dr.  F.  W.,  49,  50 

Harfull,  see  Alfold 

Harness,  Wilham,  127 

Harris,  60 

Harrow  Way  (Pilgrims'  W^ay, 
q.v.),  53,  78 

Hart,  Edwin,  47,  50,  51,  69  ;  con- 
ducts excursions  along  the 
Pilgrims'  Way,  x  ;  elected  to 
Council,  xiii  ;  presentation 
by  to  Guildford  Museum, 
169 

Harvey,  W.,  presentation  by  to 
Guildford  Museum,  170 

Haslemere  Museum,  41  ;  additions 
to,  171 

Hassocks,  (Sussex),  99 

Hasted's  History  of  Kent,  49,  61 


Havre   (France),   Farriers'   Dance 

at,  133 
Hawker,  — •,  18 
Hawkes,  Mr.,  96,  99 
Hawley,  C.  D.,  on  an  Old  Barn  at 

Shackleford,  147 
Heales,  Major  Alfred,  120 
Hearnshaw,  Miss  E.  S.,  159 

Prof.  F.  J.  C,  his  Place  of  Surrey 

in  the  History  of  England,  re- 
viewed, 158 
Heath,  C.  E.,  141 

Miss  P.  M.,  xiii,  63 
Heathcote,  Sir  Gilbert,  21 
Heathen  Street,  see  Kingston 
Heaton  Butler  &  Bayne,Messrs.,  1 30 
Henry   II,    King,    162  ;     and   the 

Pilgrims'  Way,  53-54 
Henry  III,  King,  no,  157 
Henry  VI,  King,  153 
Henry  VII,  King,  106,   122,   128, 

132, 136 
Henry  VIII,  King,  74,  104,  107,  123 
Highden  Wood,  151 
Hog's  Back,  27,  53,  55,  66,  82 
Holmwood  (in  par.  of  Capel  and 

Dorking)  ;    Anstie  Grange  in, 

141.  143 
Redlands  Wood  in,  Stane  Street 

in,  X,  140-143 
Homleye,  John,  115 
Hone,  William,  Dissertation  upon 

the  Morris  Dance,  117  ;   Every 

Day  Book,  121 
Hooper,  Dr.  Wilfrid,  xiii  ;    on  the 

Pilgrims'  ^^'ay,  47-83 
Horden,  Robert,  4 
Home,  Sir  Edgar,  148 
Horsham    (Sussex),    Tardenoisian 

flint  from,  33-  35.  4^ 
Horwood's  Map  of  London,  71 
Houghton-in-the-Dale     (Norfolk), 

Slipper  Chapel,  or  Shoe  House 

in.  74 

Hudson,  Robert,  13,  15 

Hughes,  G.  M.,  his  Roman  Roads 
in  South-East  Britain  re- 
views, 166 

Hull,  M.  R.,  89 

Hulton,  Edward,  x 

Humble,  West,  see  Mickleham 

Hungerford  (Berks.),  Hock-tide 
at,  no 

Huntingdon,  20 
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Icklingham     (Suffolk),     Pilgrims' 

Path,  73 
Icknield  Way,  51 
Inglield     (Englefield)     Green,     see 

Egham 
Iron  Age,  pottery,  found  at  Ewell, 
144 
—  found  at  Titsey,  94,  96-99 
site  at  Famham,  x 
Iron  nails,  found  at  Titsey,  99 
Itchen,  river,  78,  79 

Jagger,  Canon  J.  E.,  xi 
James  I,  King,  at  races,  2-3 
James  IV,  King  of  Scotland,  76 
James,  Capt.,  E.  R.,  54-56,  59,  66, 

69,  76,  77 
Sir  Henry,  54  n. 

Jekyll,  Thomas,  72 

Jenkinson,  Hilary,  describes  Pub- 
Uc  Record  Office  Museum,  viii 

Jervys,  see  Gervys 

Jesmond  (Nthmb.),  71 

John,  King,  118 

of  Gaunt,   Duke   of  Lancaster, 
no.  III,  113 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  19,  130 

Johnson,  Philip  M.,  describes 
churches  of  Tandridge,  Oxted 
and  Limpsfield,  vii,  ix  ;  super- 
vises re-erection  of  Merton 
Priors'  Arch,  xi 

Jones,  Dr.  Hartwell,  74 

Jope,  — ,  105,  124 

Julius  Caesar,  167 

Keen,  Arthur,  vii,  ix 

Kemp,  WilUam,  128,  129 

Kemsing  (Kent),  49 

Kendall,  — ,  105 

Kendavall,  Thomas,  115 

Kent,  the  Pilgrims'  Way  in, 
4^-70,  77 
West,  Tithe  case,  50 
see  also  Aylesford  ;  Boxley  ; 
Brabourne  ;  Brasted  ;  Can- 
terbury ;  Chevening ;  Cods- 
heath  ;  Dover  ;  Greenwich  ; 
Kemsing  ;  Lenham  ;  Maid- 
stone ;  Otford  ;  Rochester  ; 
Shamel  ;  Toltingtrough  ; 

Westerham  ;  Westwell  ;  Wye 

Kenyon,  INliss  K.  I\I.,  elected  to 
Council,  xiii 


Kerry,  Rev.  Charles,  64,  68,  75 
Kew  Palace,  168 
Kilburne,  R.,  60 
King,  S.,  96 

King-Church,  Miss  D.  M.,  ap- 
pointed to  Museum  Commit- 
tee, xii  ;  work  of,  in  Muni- 
ment Room,  xii 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  Church- 
wardens' Accounts,  extracts 
from  104-136  passim 
Mediaeval  Games  and  Gadyrings 

at,  102-136 
Museum,  additions  to,  171 
places   in  :     Eden   Street,    120  ; 
Gig  Hill  (Gyghyll  ;    Gurdiner 
Stret),      1 19-12 1  ;       Heathen 
Street,   11 9-1 20;    Soutars  or 
Shoemakers  Row,  115 
racing  at,  6 

Town  Hall,   stained  glass  win- 
dow in,  118,  130-136 
vicar  of,  see  Stubbs,  Lawrence 
Kingswood  Lane,  see  Reigate 
Knaphill,  41 
Kneyte,  Richard,  115 
Knife  blade,  found  at  Tit.sey,  99 
Knipe,  Edward,  13,  15 

Edwin,  13 
Knocker,  Capt.  W.  H.,  47,  49 

Lade,  Sir  John,  19 

Letty,  19 
Lambarde,  60,  61 
Lasham,  Frank,  139 
Laud,  Archbishop,  131 
Lauraguais,  Count,  7 
Lead  object,  found  at  Titsey,  99 
Leatherhead  :      Downs,     Pebble 
Lane  on,  146,  147 

Gibbon's  Grove  at,  8 

Pachesham      in.      Rectangular 
Earthwork  at,  x 
Leicestershire,    see    Barkby    Holt, 

and  Coplow 
Leith  Hill,  see  Wotton 
Lenham  (Kent),  49 
Lessen,  I\Irs.  Van,  viii,  x 
Lestues  (the  Stews),  see  Southwark 
Leveson  Gower,  C.  G.,  96 

G.  W.  G.,  quoted,  84-90 
Lewes  (Sussex),  S^ 

racing  at,  1 8 
Lewes,  Thomas  Barrett,  169 
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Limpsfield  :   Chart,  92 

De  Tillens  in,  excursion  to,  vii, 

ix 
races  at,  6 

St.  Peter's  Church,  excursion  to, 
vii,  ix 
Llandowror  (Caerm.),  75 
Llanfihangel  Abercywyn  (Caerm.), 

St.  Michael's  Church  in,  75 
London  Gazette,  on  Epsom  racing, 

4 
London,  Lord  Mayor  of,  107 

Church  of  St.  Andrew  Under- 
shaft,  119 

places  in :  Blackfriars,  72  ; 
Fenchurch  Street,  128  ;  Inns 
of  Court,  107,  108 ;  Little 
Bridge  Street,  71  ;  London 
"Wall,  71  ;  Mayfair,  annual 
fair  at,  132  ;  Pilgrim  Street, 
71  ;  Public  Record  Office,  ex- 
cursion to,  viii,  X  ;  Smith- 
field,  races  at,  i  ;  Stone- 
cutter's Alley,  71 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  St.  Erken- 
wald's  shrine,  72 

Worshipful  Company  of 

Brewers,  crest  of,  114 
London  Road  Plantation,  see  Ewell 
Longespee,    William    de.    Earl    of 

Salisbury,  162 
Lowther,  A.  W.  G.,  152 

excavates  at  Farnham,  x  ; 
Roman  road  at  Ewell,  x;  Stane 
Street  in  Redlands  wood,  xi 

preparing  an  Archaeological  Sur- 
vey of  Farnham,  137-138,  155 

on    Stane    Street    in    Redlands 
Wood,    140-143  ;     on  further 
excavations  on   Stane   Street 
at  Ewell,  143-146 
Ly  croft,  — ,115 
Lynys,  John,  124 

Magdalen  Hill,  79 

Maidstone  (Kent),  80 

St.  Peter's  Church,  (St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul ;  Pilgrims' 
Chapel),  60-61 

Maitland,  Professor,  151 

Maiden,  H.  E.,  149,  151  ;   and  the 
Pilgrims'  Way,  57-58 

Manning  and  Bray,  and  the  Pil- 
grims' Way,  50,  51,  53 


Maps  :   of  Kent,  (1769),  49 
see  also  Ordnance  Survey 

Margaret,  Queen,  154 
—  of  Scotland,  134 

Margary,  I.  D.,  95,  167 

Marshal,  William,  158 

Marshall,  F.  E.,  138 
Josiah,  6 

Marston,  John,  15 

Master,  Capt.  C.  E.  Hoskins,  vii,  ix 

Mawbey,  Sir  Joseph,  12,  13 

Mawer,  A.,  171 

May,  Isle  of  (Firth  of  Forth)  Priory 
in,  76 

Mecheln,  Israel  von,  130,  132 

Mediaeval  Games  and  Gaderyngs  at 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  102- 
136  :  the  Lord  of  Misrule, 
107-108  ;  the  Hock  Game, 
108-111  ;  the  Morris  Dance, 
111-116;  May  Day  Games, 
116-121,  the  Robin  Hood 
Game,  1 21-127  ;  the  Kyng- 
ham  Game,  127-136 
pottery,  found  on  Stane  Street 
at  Ewell,  145  ;  found  at  Tit- 
sey,  94-99 

Medway,  river,  49,  60,  87 

Mellish,  Colonel,  21 

Merrow  Downs,  race-course  on,  22 

Merstham,  Pilgrims'  Way  at,  51, 

58 
Church,  and  the  Pilgrims'  Way, 

57 
rector  of,  see  Benson 

Merton     Priory,     70  ;      arch    dis- 
covered at,  xi 
Mesolithic  site  at  Farnham,  24-46 
Meynell,  Charles,  21 
Micheldever     (Hants.),     Pilgrims' 

Copse  near,  58 
Mickleham,  63 
Box  Hill  in,  70 
Burford  Bridge  in,  70 
horse  breeding  at,  7,  8 
West  Humble  in,  70 
Micro-burins,  see  Fhnts 
Microliths,  see  Flints 
Middlesex,  see  Cannons  ;  Enfield  ; 
Hampton    Court ;     Stepney  ; 
Sunbury  ;   Westminster 
Miles,  Major  E.,  presentations  to 

Guildford  Museum,  170 
Milford,  see  Witley 
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Milforth,    North    (Yorks.)    Leedes 

Stud  at,  7 
Minsterley  (Shrops.),  129 
Mitcham,  horse  breeding  at,  10 
Mole,  river,  139 

Molesey  (Moulsey,  Mulsey)  racing 
at,  6 
West,  125 

—  the  Kyngham  game  at,  129 
Montague,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  77 
Moorhouse,  Edward,  The  Romance 

of  the  Derby,  22 
Moors,  dancers  from  Spain,  intro- 
duced to  England,  110-115 
Morley,   H.   T.,   Old  and  Curious 

Playing  Cards,  132,  135 
Morris,     David,     his     History     of 
England,  108 
John,  15 
Mr.,  his  coffee  house  in  Epsom, 

14 

Moulsey,  see  Molesey 
Mowrer,  William,  104 

Mulsey,  see  Molesey 
Murrell  Green  (Hants.),  6 

Necton  (Norfolk),  121 

Neolithic     "  causewayed     camp  " 
site  at  Farnham,  155 
flint    Implements   in    Kingston 

Museum,  171 
pottery  found  at  Farnham,  155 

Nevern  (Pemb.),  75 

Nevill,  Humphy,  Hon.  Secretary, 
appointed  to  Museum  Com- 
mittee, xii  ;  re-elected  Hon. 
Secretary,  xiii 

Newark  Priory,  see  Send 

Newcastle,  William  Cavendish, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  3 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Nthmb.),  Pil- 
grim Street  in,  71 

Newhaven  (Sussex),  85 

Newill,  Rev.  Canon  G.  J.,  elected 
to  Council,  xiii 

Newmarket,  2,  16-18 

Newton,  Rev.  William,  History  of 
Maidstone,  60 

Neyle,  Robert,  129 

Nicholl,  (NycoU)  Harry,  124,  125, 
128,  129 

Nicholls,  Dr.  J.  F.,  xiii 

NicoU,  Alice,  124 

Nimrod,  12,  20 


Nonsuch  Palace,  see  Ewell 
Norfolk,     see    Elmham  ;      Faken- 

ham  ;    Houghton-in-the-Dale; 

Necton  ;  Walsingham  ;  Weet- 

ing  St.  Mary 
Northumberland,  see  Jesmond  and 

Newcastle 
Nunn,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  133 
Nutley  Lane,  see  Reigate 
NycoU,  see  Nicholl 

Oakley,  K.  P.,  138 

— ,  jockey,  17 
Ockley,  62 

Eversheds  at,   Roman  villa  at, 

149 
O' Kelly,  Dennis,  9-12,  17,  20,  21 
Onam,  John,  105 
Ongar  (Essex),  72 
Onslow,  Denzil  R.,  M.P.,  170 
George,  ist  Earl,  22 
Richard,  5th  Lord,  President  of 
the  Society  :   re-elected  Presi- 
dent,    xiii ;      on    Racing    in 
Surrey,  1-23 
Thomas,  2nd  Lord  Onslow,  5,  6 

—  2nd  Earl  of  Onslow,  19 
family  of,  race-horses  of,  7 

Ordnance  Survey  maps,  course  of 
Pilgrims'  Way  on,  48,  52-56, 
66-75,  82,  passim 
Otford  (Kent),  49 
Ovate,  palaeolithic,  from  Abinger 

Hammer,  137 
Oxford,  University  of,  107 
Oxted,  excursion  to,  vii,  ix 

Barrow  Green  Court  in,  excur- 
sion to,  vii,  ix 
St.  Mary's  Church,  excursion  to, 

vii,  ix 
Stocketts  Manor,  excursion  to, 
vii,  ix 

Pachesham,  see  Leatherhead 
Padstow  (Cornwall),  iii 
Palaeolithic  flints,  25 

—  in  Guildford  Museum,  170 
implement    from    Gomshall,    in 

Guildford  Museum,  170 
Ovate  from  Abinger  Hammer, 

137 
Palgrave,  57,  60 

Palmer's  Way,  73 

Panton,  Mr.,  5 
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Parkinson's  Paradisis  in  Sole,  114 
Parsons,  Sir  John,  of  Reigate,  5 
Partridge,  E.,  139 
Patrick,  E.  C,  presentation  by  to 

Guildford  Museum,  170 
Pattison-Muit,  Rev.  R.  M.,  viii 
Payntare,  Harry,  116 
Paynter,  John,  104 
Pearson,  Reginald  H.,  vii 
Pebble  Lane,  see  Leatherhead 
Pembrokeshire,     see     Fishguard  ; 
Nevem ;       Prescelly     Moun- 
tains ;    St.  David's 
Pennant,  Thomas,  76 
Pepys,  Samuel,  on  racing,  3 
Philip  of  Macedon,  stater  of,  138 
Phillipa,     Queen  of  Edward   III, 

no 
Pilgrim  crosses,  64-65 
Pilgrims'  Hatch  (Essex),  72 
Pilgrims'  Lodge,  see  Titsey 
Pilgrims'  Way,  95 
excursions  along,  x 
and   its   supposed   Pilgrim   use, 
47-83  ;     the   name   in    Kent, 
Surrey  and  Hampshire,  49-70, 
in     other     counties,     71-76  ; 
relation  of  Churches  to,  81- 

83 
Place   Names  of  Surrey,   and  the 

Pilgrims'  Way,  62 

Pontissana,  John  de,  157 

Portmore,  Lord,  7 

Pottery,  see  Iron  Age  ;  Mediaeval  ; 
Neolithic  ;  Roman  ;  Romano- 
British 

Pownall,  History  of  Epsom,  2 

Pratt,  — ,  jockey,  17 

Prescelly  Mountains  (Pemb.),  74 

Preston,  Miss  C.  M.,  99 

Probyn,  — ,  18 

Purvis,  Rev.  J.  S.,  xii 

Puttenham  :       Church     and     the 
Pilgrims'  Way,  82 
fair,  55 

places  in  :  Bury  Hill,  82  ; 
Heath,  68  ;  "  The  Jolly  Far- 
mer "  inn,  82  ;  Priory,  82  ; 
Shoelands,  63,  67,  68  ;  Tot- 
ford  Hatch,  68 
Pilgrims'  Way  in,  75 

Pyper,  Thomas,  105,  129 

Queensberry,  Duke  of,  18 


Race-horses,     5-12,     17,     19-22  ; 

Eclipse,  8-1 1,  17 
Racing  in  Surrey,  1-23 
Radcliffe,  Delme,  18 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  115 
Rankine,     W.     F.,     138  ;      on    A 

Mesolithic   Site  at  Farnham, 

24-46 
Ranmore  Common  (in  parishes  of 

Dorking,     Effingham,     Great 

and     Little     Bookham     and 

Mickleham),  70 
Rapley's    Home,    see    Walton-on- 

the-Hill 
Redlands  Wood,  see  Holmwood 
Reigate,  53 

chapel  of  St.  Thomas,  57,  64  n. 
church,  and  the  Pilgrims'  Way, 

57 
myth  of  Barons'  Cave  at,  62 
Nutley  Lane  in,  60 
pilgrims  to,  80 
Pilgrims'    Way   at    (Kingswood 

Lane),  49,  59-61 
racing  at,  23 

Slipshoe  Street  (the  Crossways) 
in,  60 
Rhodes,  coin  of,  139 
Richmond,     Doughty    House    in, 
excursion  to,  viii,  x 
the  Kyngham  game  at,  127 
Roads  :    Beggars'  Lane,  70,  79 
Dun  Street  (Pilgrims'  Way),  49 
Eastfield  Lane  (Pilgrims'  Way), 

49 
Ermine  Street,  51 
Harrow  Way,  53,  78 
Icknield  Way,  51 
Kingswood       Lane       (Pilgrims' 

Way),  49 
Palmer's  Way,  73 
Roman,  at  Ewell,  x  ;   at  Titsey, 

85-87,  gi-92,  95,  loo-ioi 
Watling  Street,  51 
see    also    Hog's    Back    and   Pil- 
grims' Way 
Robinson  (Robynson),  Thomas,  104 
Robo,  Etienne,  his  Medieval  Farn- 
ham reviewed,  156 
Roches,  Peter  des,  157 
Rochester    (Kent)    the    Pilgrims' 

Way  at,  49,  81 
Roger,  Benjamin,  of  Mickleham,  7 
of  Wendover,  161 
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Roman :     brick    found    in    Stane 
Street,  142,  145  ;  at  Ewhurst, 

147 
leet  found  at  Wotton,  149 

pottery  found  on  Stane  Street 

at  Ewell,  144,  145,  146 
Roman    Roads    in     South-East 

Britain,  reviewed,  166 
site  at  Ewhurst,  147 
tiles,   found   at  Ewhurst,    147 ; 

at  Titsey,  loo-ioi 
villa  at  Eversheds,  149 
see  also  Coins  and  Roads 
Romano-British  finds  from  Gom- 
shall,  152 
pottery,  found  at  Titsey,  94-99 
Romano-Celtic  Temple  at  Titsey, 

84-101 
Rosyar,  Stephen,  123,  124 
Rotherfield    Park    (Hants.),    Pil- 
grims'Palace  at,  (Pelham),  58 
Rowhook  (Sussex),  151 
Runnymede,  see  Egham 
Russell,  — ,  122 

Sadleir,  R.,  appointed  Hon.  Audi- 
tor, xiii 

St.  Adrian,  76 

St.  Catherine's,  see  Artington 

St.  David's  (Pemb.),  75 

St.  Leger,  Colonel,  16 

St.  Martha's.  52,  67 

Chilworth  Manor  in,  69 
Hill,  Earth  circles  on,  x 
and  the  Pilgrims'  Way,  62-64, 
68-69,  82-83 

St.  Osyth,  Abbey  of,  (Essex),  72 

St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  60 

St.  Wilham  of  Perth,  81 

Salisbury,  Earl  of,  see  Longespee 

Salisbury  (Wilts)  Old  Sarum,  ex- 
cursion to,  vii,  ix 
St.  Edmund's  Church,  127 
Salisbury,     South     Wilts     and 
Blackmore    Museum,    excur- 
sion to,  vii,  ix 

Salmon,  Thomas,  53,  61,  72 

Sarum,  see  Salisbury 

Saxon  Hut  Site  at  Farnham,  138 

Saxons,   possible  connection  with 
Eashing  burials,  149-152 

Sayers,  Berwick,  160 

Schoen,  Martin,  132 

Scotland,  Pilgrim  records  in,  76 


Scott,  Miss  E.,  xi 
Scale,  67,  83 
Common,  68 

Pit,  45 
Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  3 
Send,  Newark  Priory  in,  62,  69,  154 
Shackleford,  see  Godalming,  tith- 
ing of 
Shalford,  68,  69 

the  Chantries,  67 

fair,  55 

manor  of,  162 

maypole  base  at,  119 

pest  house,  56 
Shamel  Hundred  (Kent),  49 
Sherborne,  Lord,  18 
Shere,  67 

Gomshall    in,     palaeolithic    im- 
plement from,  170 

Pilgrims'  Way  at,  66-67,  7° 

Romano-British  finds  from,  152 

Tower  Hill  Gravel-pit  at,  152 
Sheridan,    Richard   Brinsley,    The 

Critic,  135 
Shoelands,  see  Puttenham 
Shoreham,  New,  Church  (Sussex), 

64  n. 
Shropshire,  see  Minsterley 
Sibbald,  Sir  Robert,  76 
Sidney  Farm  see  Alfold 
Sidney  Wood,  see  Alfold 
Six-Bells  gravel  pit,  see  Farnham 
Slefeld,  Thomas,  124 
Slipshoe  Street,  see  Reigate 
Smith,  Charles  Roach,  84-85,  139, 

^47 
Sir  Llewellyn,  viii 

Smither,  Harry,  46 

Snellinge,  Thomas,  154 

Somerset,  see  Croscombe  ;  Glaston- 
bury ;    Yatton 

Sonbury,  see  Sunbury 

South,  — ,  jockey,  17 

Southampton  (Hants.),  53 

Southwark,  12,  151 
Horsley  Down  in,  119 
the  Stews  (Lestues)  in,  158 

Spain,  Moorish  dancers  from,  110— 

115 
Sparke,  John,  122,  123 
Spelman,  Sir  Henry,  74 
Spiller,  James,  160 
Staffordshire,  see  Betley  Hall  and 

Tutbury 
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Stane    Street,    at    Ewell,    further 
excavations,  143-146 
found  in  Woodcote  Park,  146 
in  Redlands  Wood,  140-143 
With  a  Spade   on  Stane  Street, 

164 
work  on  by  Society,  x 
Stanley,    Dean,   Historical  Memo- 
rials of  Canterbury ,  52,  53 
Stebunhithe,  Stepney,  q.v. 
Steevens,  George,  130,  132,  134 
Stenton,  F.  M.,  171 
Stephenson,  Mill,  vii 
Stepney  (Middx.),  158 
Stevens,  Frank,  vii,  ix 
Stevyns  (Stevens,  Stevenes),  John, 

Chantry  of,  1 53-1 55 
Stocketts  Manor,  see  Oxted 
Stonehenge  (Wilts.),  excursion  to, 

vii,  ix 
Stoneyfield  Gravel  Pit,  see  Farn- 

ham,  138 
Strickland,   R.   W.,   Hon.   Excur- 
sions Secretary,  x,  re-elected, 
xiii 
Strutt,       Joseph,       Sports       and 
Pastimes,  iii,  131,  132,  134, 
136 
Strype,  John,  128 
Stubbs,  Lawrence,  D.D.,  Vicar  of 

Kingston,  129 
Suffolk,  see  Barsham  ;    Brandon  ; 

Icklingham 
Sunbury  (Middx.),  105,  129 
Surrey,  cockfighting  in,  20-21 
Deputy   Lieutenant   and    High 

Sheriff  of,  see  Evelyn 
the  Pilgrims'  Way  in,  49-70 
racing  in,  1-23 
Traders'  tokens,  viii 
Surrey     Archaeological      Society : 
accounts  (1935),  xiv-xvi 
annual  general  meeting  (1936), 

viii 
excavation     and     preservation 

work,  x 
excursions  and  meetings : 
Thorpe,  Egham  and  Windles- 
ham,  vii,  ix  ;  Salisbury,  vii, 
ix ;  Oxted  and  Limpsfield, 
vii,  ix  ;  Bramley  and  Great 
Tangley,  viii,  x ;  Doughty 
House,  Richmond,  viii,  x ; 
Public   Record    Office,    viii ; 


Surrey  Archaeological  Society  {con.) 
excursions  and  meetings  {con.) 
Walton  -  on  -  Thames,      viii  ; 
Westminster  Abbey,  ix  ;  Pil- 
grims' Way,  x 
finances  of,  xii 
membership  (1935),  xii 
publications  of,  Collections,  Vol. 
xliii,  ix 
Surrey  County  Council  and  pre- 
servation scheme  of  Leith  Hill 
district,  141 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  99 
Sussex  :   East,  pottery  finds  in,  99 
High  Sheriff  of,  see  Evelyn 
see  also  Bignor  ;    Billingshurst  ; 
Bormer  ;  Brighton  ;  Chiches- 
ter ;       Falmer ;       Hassocks ; 
Horsham ;       Lewes ;       New- 
haven  ;  Rowhook  ;  Shoreham 
Sydenham,  Rev.  E.  A.,  139 
Sydenie,  John  de,  163 
Sykes,  Sir  Tatton,  18 

Tandridge  :   Hundred,  parishes  of, 

159 
St.  Peter's  church,  excursion  to, 
vii,  ix 

Tangley,  Great,  see  Wonersh 

Tanner,  Laurence,  describes  West- 
minster Abbey,  ix 

Tanner  {Notitia),  60 

Tatsfield,  50,  84 
Churchyard,  93 
Clacket  Wood  in,  87,  92 

Taylor,  R.,  Index  Monasticus,  73 

Tessier,  Baron  de,  21 

Tewkesbury  (Glouc),  158 

Theokesberia,  Tewkesbury,  q.v. 

Thorpe,  St.  Mary's  Church,  excur- 
sion to,  vii,  ix 

Thrales,  family  of,  19 

Thurland,  — ,  a  Surrey  breeder,  5 

Tilford,  see  Farnham 

Tillingbourne,  river,  67,  137 

Tisted,    East    (Hants.),    Pilgrims' 
Place  in  (Pelham),  58 

Titsey,  69 

places  in :  Botley  Hill,  50  ; 
Church  Field,  84  ;  Church 
Wood,  84,  87,  91,  92  ;  Court 
(Pilgrims'  Lodge),  51  ;  Park, 
50,  51  ;  Place,  50  ;  Pilgrims' 
Lodge    Farm,    xi,    84 ;     Pil- 


Titsey,  places  in  (continued) 

grims'  Way  (Eastfield  Lane), 

49,  50-51 
a  Romano-Celtic  Temple  at,  xi, 

84-101  ;   the  site,  85-87  ;   the 

building,    87-90  ;     the    teme- 

nos,  90-91  ;   the  finds,  94-101 
Toland's  Description  of  Epsom,  4 
Tollett,  George,  129,  130,  132,  134 
Toltingtrough  Hundred  (Kent),  49 
Tooth  (Toth)  Alice,  124 
Torr,    V.    J.    B.,    describes    East 

Manor,    Bramley,    and   Great 

Tangley  Manor  House,  Won- 

ersh,  viii,  x 
Totford  Hatch,  see  Puttenham 
Toth,  see  Tooth 
Tothe,  Thomas,  105 
Tothill,    E.,    presentation    by    to 

Library,  170 
Toulouse,  Count  of,  5 
Tower  Hill  Gravel-pit,   see   Gom- 

shall 
Tucker,  Miss  Edith,  presentations 

to  Guildford  Museum,  169 
Turnpike  Act,  50 
Tutbury  (Staffs.),  no 

Udell,  Robert,  115 

Valence,  Aylmer  de,  157 

Venables,  L.  S.  V.,  46 

Vernon,  Richard,  20 

Victoria  County  History  of  Surrey 

and  the  Pilgrims'  Way,  58 
Victory  Pit,  see  Farnham 
Virgil,  Polydore,  107 

Wade,  Major  A.  G.,  x,  138 

T.,    presentations   to   Guildford 
Museum,  169 
Wales,  Pilgrims'  Road  in,  74-75 
Walker,  T.  E.  C,  elected  to  council 

xiii 
Walsingham  (Norfolk),  73,  74 
Walter,  John,  104 
Walton-on-the-Hill,  Walton  Heath 
in,  Dowding  Castle  (Rapley's 
Home)  on,  77 
Walton-on-Thames,  105,  124 
excursion  to,  viii 
Church,  excursion  to,  viii 
Cowey  Stakes,  excursion  to,  viii 
the  Kyngham  game  at,  127,  129 
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Walton-on-Thames  (continued) 
Walton  Manor,  excursion  to,  viii 

Wanborough,  45 
fair,  55 

Warburton,  J.  R.,  viii 

Warenne,  family  of,  159 

Warren,  John  Borlase,  6 

Watling  Street,  51 

Watson,  Alfred,  2 
John,  4 

Waverley,  26 

Way,  Albert,  52-54,  59,  69 

Weatherby,  Messrs.  i,  5,  23 

Webb,  Percy  H.,  viii 

Webe,  Robard,  116 

Weeting  St.  Mary  (Norfolk),  Pil- 
grims' Walk  (Walsingham 
Way)  in,  73 

Welsh,  possible  burials  at  Eash- 
ing,  149-152 

Wentworth,  Mr.,  9 

Wesley,  John,  62 

Westerham  (Kent),  49,  51 

Westminster  (Middx.),  Abbey, 
159  ;    excursion  to,  ix 

Weston  Wood,  see  Albury 

Westwell  (Kent),  49,  50 

Wey,  river,  26,  27,  78,  149 
at  St.  Catherine's,  68,  69 
suggested  origin  of  name,  56 

Weybridge,  hor.se  breeding  at,  7 

Wey  hill  (Hants.),  78 

Whealler,  Alfred  L.,  his  Cradle  of 
a  Great  Corporation  reviewed, 
160 

Wheatley,  — ,  jockey,  10,  17 

Wheeler,  Dr.  R.  E.  Mortimer,  59, 
167 

Whitewaysend,  see  Farnham 

Whyte,  — .,  23 

Whytebrede,  June,  128,  129 

Wildman,  William  6,  7,  8,  9 

Willey  Farm,  see  Chaldon 

William  III,  King,  4 

William  and  Mary  period,  old  barn 
of,  148 

Williams,  Thomas,  12,  13 

Williamson,  Dr.  G.  C,  presenta- 
tions to  Guildford  Museum. 
170 

Willis,  C.  S.,  xiii,  145 

Wilson,  Christopher,  21 
Mr.,  17 
Richard,  21 
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Wiltshire,  see  St.  Edmund's  ;  Salis- 
bury ;   Stonehenge 

Wimbledon,  Caesar's  Camp  at,  98 
racing  at,  6 

Winbolt,  S.  E.,  on  Stane  Street  in 
Redlands  Wood,  xi,  140-143  ; 
on  Stane  Street  at  Woodcote 
Park,  146  ;  on  a  Roman  site 
at  Ewhurst,  147  ;  on  the 
Eashing  burials,  149-152 
his  With  a  Spade  on  Stane  Street, 
reviewed,  164 

Winchester  (Hants.),  the  Pil- 
grims' Way  at,  49,  52,  56,  78- 
80 

Windlesham,  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Church,    excursions    to,     vii. 


IX 


Windsor  (Berks.),  129 

forest  of,  153 
Winnall  (Hants.),  79 
Witley,  Milford  in,  151 
Wolversey  (Hants.),  80 
Wonam,  John,  122,  124 


Wonersh,    Great   Tangley    Manor 
House  in,  excursion  to,  viii,  x 

Woodcote  Park,  see  Epsom 

Woodruff,  C.  Eveleigh,  95 

Woodward,  G.  E.,  presentation  by 
to  Guildford  Museum,  170 

Worde,  Wynken  de,  117,  126 

Worms  Health,  see  Chelsham 

Wotton,  107 

Crossways  Farm  at,  149 

Leith  Hill  in,  77  ;    preservation 

scheme  for  district  of,  141 
Roman  leet  found  at,  149 

Wright,  W.,  171 

Wye  (Kent),  50 

Wykeham,  William  of,  157 

Wyndham,  Charles,  21 

Wyndsore,  see  Windsor 

Wynter,  Roger,  104 

Yatton  (Somerset),  127 
Yorkshire  see    Beverley   and   Mil- 

forth.  North 
Young,  Councillor  M.,  xii 
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Vols.  I-XLIIL     Demy  8vo,     los.  each  (to  non-members,  15s.). 

In  the  case  of  some  Parts  of  the  Collections  the  Society  holds 
still  a  considerable  stock  and  the  Council  is  able  to  offer  these 
temporarily  to  Members  at  very  much  reduced  prices.  A  list  of 
these  is  available  on  application. 
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in  Cloth.     los. 

A   CALENDAR   OF   THE   FEET   OF   FINES 

Relating    to    the    County    of    Surrey    from    the 
Seventh  Year  of   Richard   I   to  the  End  of  the 

Reign  of  Henry  VII 

Extracted  and  edited  by  Frank  B.  Lewis,  B.A. 

Demy  8vo.     Pp.  338  ;    viz.  Preface  i-v.  Calendar  1-232,  Index 

233-338.     Bound  in  Cloth.     5s.  (to  non-members,  7s.  6d.). 

WAVERLEY  ABBEY 

By  Sir  Harold  Brakspear,  K.C.V.O.,  F.S.A. 

With  large  ground  plan  in  colours,  19  plates,  and  other  illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.     Pp.  109  ;  viz.  Preface  i-viii.  Text  1-96,  Index  97-101. 

Bound  in  Cloth.     5s.  net. 

SCHEDULE   OF   SURREY  ANTIQUITIES 

Demy  8vo.     Pp.  80.     With  numerous  plates  and  illustrations  in 
the  text.     {Out  of  Print.) 

ANCIENT   STAINED   AND    PAINTED    GLASS 
IN  THE   CHURCHES   OF   SURREY 

Illustrated  by  Dr.  A.  V.  Peatling,  F.S.A. 

With  18  plates,  of  which  10  are  in  colour.     Demy  8vo.    Pp.  170  ; 

viz.    Introduction,    etc.,    i-xxviii.    Text    1-112,    Index    113-142. 

Bound  in  Cloth.     15s,  (to  non-members,  20s.). 
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A   REPRODUCTION   OF 
ROCOUE'S   MAP   OF   SURREY   1762 

In  9  sheets,  with  Key  Plan  and  Preface.     Engraved  surface  of 
each  sheet,  i6J"  x  20^'.     los.  (to  non-members,  20s.). 


Reprinted  from    "  Surrey    Archceological    Collections " 

THE   CHURCH   PLATE   OF   SURREY 

By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Cooper,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

With  over  50  plates  and  other  illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     Pp.  399  ; 
viz.  Preface  i-xvi.  Catalogue  1-366,  Index  367-383.     Bound  in 

Cloth.     21S.  net. 


A   LIST   OF   MONUMENTAL   BRASSES   IN 

SURREY 

Compiled  by  Mill  Stephenson,  B.A.,  F.S.A, 

With  numerous  illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     Pp.  590  ;  viz.  Contents, 
etc.,  i-viii.  List  1-566,  Index  567-581.     In  paper  parts.     20s.  net. 


THE   GLOBE   THEATRE 

By  William  Martin,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Pp.  54.     With  12  plates  and  illustrations  in  the  text,     In  paper 

covers,     is. 


THE  CORPORATION  OF  GODALMING 

By  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A. 
Pp.  44.     In  paper  covers,     is. 

Illustrations  from  "  Surrey  Archceological  Collections  " 

LE     KEUX'S     ENGRAVING     OF     HORSLEYDOWN     IN 
1590.     IS. 

THE  BARKER  DEED  (Whitgift's  Hospital,  Croydon),     is. 
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